A comprehensive and coor- 
dinated scheme of Statistical 
Survey for each of the 12 great 
provinces of the then British 
India was launched in 1867 as 
a result of a directive received 
from the Secretary of State, 

\A/ fA/ entrusted to 
W.W. Hunter, the then Director- 
General of Statistics to the 
Government of India. The 
Statistical Account of the then 
provinces of Bengal and Assam 
comprising 59 districts was 
prepared under his personal 
supervision. 


The Statistical Account of 
Bengal was published in 20 
volumes. Each volume pro- 
ceeds on a uniform pattern. 
Starting with a description of 
geography, general aspects 
physical features, etc. of 
each district, it proceeds to a 
description of its people, their 
occupations, ethnical divisions 
and creeds, their material con- 
dition and distribution into 
town and country. Agriculture 
follows with very revealing in- 
formation on land tenures, 
prices and wages, rates of rent 
and size of land-holdings, and 
tne natural calamities to which 
the district is subject. Commer- 
ce, means of communication, 
manufactures, capital and in- 
terest, and other industrial as- 
pects form the next item. The 
working of District Adminis- 
tration is then discussed in 
great detail — its revenue and 
expenditure; the statistics of 
protection to person and pro- 
P®''fy- fhe police, the Jails, and 
the criminal classes; the sta- 
tistics of education and of the 
post off ice, with notices of any 
local institution, and the 
statistics of the Administrative 
Subdivisions. Each account 
concludes with information on 
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PREFACE 


TO VOLUME XV. OF 

THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF UENGAL. 


Tills Volume treats of the Districts of Monghyr ami I’urniah, 
f(jrming the two opposite corners of the llhagalpiir Division. 

Monghyr District stretches on both banks of the Ganges, 
from the table-land of Chuthi NAgpur to nearly half acro.s.s the 
alluvial plains of North Ikhar The portion of ft to the 
south of the river is broken into tWo^Jfttfnct portitins by the 
Kharakpur range. Isolated liHlsiWl fbiks frequently crop 
up; and Monghyr town itself sti#ds4ufongitliff,ovei hanging 
the Ganges. North of the river ext^md/i, the large Fiscal 
Division of Pharkiyd, a low-lying and jungle-covered prairie 
which affords abundant pasture for cattle during the dry 
months, but in the rainy season becomes a swamp. 

The District of Purniah forms a parallclo' ram between 
the Ganges and the Ncpdl tar&i The whole western face 
has been devastated by the changes of the river Kusl, which 
strives year by year to shift its main channel farther towards 
the west, and deposits sterile sand over the arable fields. 
The north-eastern corner runs up irregularly towards Jalpdi- 
guri. As regards its population, as in its local position, 
Purniah occupies the border land between Bchar Proper and 
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Bengal. The strip along the tar&i. was only added to the , 
uhammadan Empire in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and the inhabitants still show traces of their 
descen^t from the Himalayan tribes. The people of South 

Monghyr, on the other hand, are connected with the aborigine^ 
of Central India. ° 

The total area dealt with in this Volume amounts to 8870 
square miles, and contained in 1872 a population of 3,527,581 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measuresare given in detail at'pp, 113 
and 3 1 3-3 1 5. In some instances in the following volume, these 
weights and measures have been converted into their English 
equivalents, and the native names have not been added. In such 
cases the reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables 

HONEY. 

I pie of an Innd) = ^ farthing. 

I pice of an innd) = i; farthings. 

I inni (iV of a rupee) = i \ pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. 8d. 
to 3S. ; but for conventional conversions it is taken at as. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about lbs. to 3*205 lbs. This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows 

I chhatik of a ser) = 2 oz. 

I ser of a maund) = 2 lbs. 

I man or maund (say) = 83 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the t^hd, which varies from | of 
an acre to ahnoit i acre. The Covemment standard bighd is 
14400 square feet, or sajr | of an acK; and this bighd has been 
aoifinilx adopted throuj^t the foDov^ vdume. 




I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
at the India Office, Westminster. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

or TBB 

DISTRICT OF MONGHYR' 


'T'HE DistHct of Monghyr (Miingir), which fonns the western 
^ portion of the Bhigalpur Division, is situated between 94* 
as' and 95* 49' north latitude, and 85*^ 40' and 86^ 55' east longi- 


^This Statistical Account has been compiled chiefly from the following 
materials : — (i)* The answers to my Are series of questions, signed by the District 
Oflken (1870-71). (a) A variety of special communications, furnished by the 
Collector, Mr. Lockwood, C.S. (3) A RepoH on the Kharakpur Irri^tioo 
Works by the Superintending Engineer of the Sdn Circle. (4) Report on the 
Bengal Census of rSya by Mr. Beverley, C.S., with subsequent District Com- 
pilation by Mr. Magrath, CS. (5) ns. Statistical Surrey by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton (l^•l8l3). (6) Report by the Collector on the Village Offidala of 
the District (1874). (7) List of Roots, etc., used as food by the lower classes of 
the people, drawn up by Major Waller, Dbtrict Sup^tendent of Police. 
(8) Opium Statistics, furnished by the Sub^Deputy Opium Agent (9) Report by 
the Collector on the Land-Tenures of the District, dated Decemb^ ai, 1874. 
(10) Report on Akmiht or Customary Cesses by the Collector, Mr. Barlow, CS. 
(1879). (11) Report on the Famine of i86€^ by Mr. J. R. Cockerell, CS. (fa) 
Fortnightly nanathre of the pr og re ss of the Scaicity in 1874, with special Mimrti 
by Sir R. Temple, K.CS.L (13) Staristics of River Tiaflk, asesatained at the 
Sihihganj Rcgiatiy Stadon. (14) Statistics of Railway TraAc, fhmisbed by Mr. 
Carter, loal traffic manager of t^ East India Railway C^npany. (15) Annual 
Reports of the PoUoa^ Jalls^ and Edncatkmal Departmenta of the Lower Fto- 
vinoes. (16) Special JaQ Stadatica, famialied by the Inspector-General for the 
yean 1857-58, 1860-61, and 187a (17) Postal Statkdoi, fcraldied by the 

DiractoKlcnenl of Post Ottcea. (i 8 )'P 0 igan 4 Stadsdes of Baogd, printed by 
the Boeid of Revenne. (19) Mediod Reports, furnished by inooessivn Civil 
Smgeona. (no) Annaal MeteorolQglcal Rqports of BcogiL ( 9 i) Annaal Re- 
ports on the Charitable Dispenaarica of BeagaL (an) KoCe on the Geolqgy of 
the District^ furnished by Mr. H. B. M e dH c ^ of dm GeolpgiosJ Department 
(03) Infofnmdon supplied by Prtrieam Blochmaanp M.A., ^ 
ogetber with a vnri^ of pcnonal iaqairtaB. 
fOL. XT. 


B 
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It. coQtaini « Mpulation of 1,813,986 soula^ according to the 
Cfennu i8» ; uia k total area, as returned hgr die Boundaiy 
Comm{nionef^‘^(t7 5, of 3933 square miles. The Administrative 
Headquarters are at Monghyr town, the most populous place in the 
District, which is ntuated on the right or southern bank of the river 
Ganges, in 35* 33' north latitude and 86* 31' east longitude. 

Boundaribs. — ^The District of Monghyr is bounded on the north 
by the Districts of BlUigalpur and Tirhut ; on the east by the District 
of Bhdgalpur ; on the south by the Santdl Pargands and the District 
of Haziribdgh ; and on the west by the Districts of Gayd, Fatnd, 
and Tirhut These limits coincide in no direction with physical 
boundaries. 

J uRisDicTioNS.— The existence of Monghyr as a separate executive 
centre is reckoned to date from the year 1813. It appears from a 
letter dated the isdi July of that year, that Mr. Ewing was appointed 
to have charge of the Monghyr criminal court c^ed the Court of 
the Joint'Magistracy of Monghyr, which was subordinate to the 
Magistrate of Bhdgalpur, bearing somewhat the rdadon of a modem 
Subdivision. The language of the above letter and sub^umit cor- 
respondence seem to show that the appointment of Mr. Ewing was 
the first step taken ; but I have been unable to trace, in the records 
of either Bhdgalpur or Monghyr, riie original orders directing the 
formation of the new jurisdiction. A letter, also, from Mr. Dowdes- 
well. Secretary to Government, dated the 33d October 1811, proves 
that at that time no magisterial authority existed in Monghyr except 
tiiat of the Magistrate of Bhigalpur, to whom it is addressed. *1 
am directed,' it runs, * to acquaint you that his Excellency the Vice- 
President in Council oonriders it of importance tiiat you should 
revert to the practice which formeriy existed, of bidding the iacidri 
daring a part of the year at Monghyr, and that he desiies that you 
will make tin necessary atnmgements for that purpose.' The extent 
of the MopchF jnrisi^on is not me ntion ed tOl September 1814, 
when it is stated to conqnise five Mdisdr or police division^ — 
Monghyr, TdrSpur, Sdrajgaiha, MaOahpur; and Gog^ No change 
seems to hare been made in the criminal juriadietion of the Monghyr 
oourt till 183a, when it was detertnined to erect it into a levenne- 
recehring centre^ under tiie naase of a Dqpnty-CoOectorshqib tiie 
new ofice being oonferred on the tiien Joint-lfiigialeBte. This 
oOcer, aMmiii^ he did not obtab dm dtic^ emdsed mom of the 
powers of a ftaO Ibfihfrat^ConeGlor; and from dm fint eoae* 
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■ponded direct^ with die chief eiecuthre. end levemie eudioritieit 
and net thran^ dw Collector of Bhdgidpur, whoae dcpu^ he at 
fint noaunalljr waa. In order to fonn the new'Diitrictt/ieiSWinfr 
Sdialguha, ]ta«h|r. Chdndanbhdka, KaH Phaihijd, Abhaipor, 
and Gidhaur wele tnnsfened fiom the DtMrkt of Bhi^dpur ; /rr> 
joadr Amarthu, Roh (in part), Nariiit (in paitX Maldah, Behw (in 
putX and Samfn (in part), bum the Diatrict of Behar; and /rr- 
smit Malk^ Baliyi, Ma^idpur, Akboipiu^Rini, Bhdidri, Bdda* 
bhdadri, Naipnr, Imkdpur, lOdikhand, and Utaikhandt from the 
Diatrict of 'i^nt Two yean later, in i8j4,/0/jiaitd Chakfl waa 
tianifened fiom the District of Rimgarh; and in 1839, parsuti 
Biaduuirl fiom the District of Piuni. Numerous minor changes 
followed. In 1845, two Villages of pargani Behar and one village 
of pargand Samya were transferred from the District of Behar to 
Monghyr. In the following year, eight villages of pargand Maldah 
were transferred fiom Mongl^ to Potni, and twenty-two villages ot 
pargtmd Ghidspnr fiom Patod to Monghyr. In 1855, seven vil- 
lages of Bfdarbhdafri were tcanaferred fi:^ Monghyr to Tirhut; 
nineteen villages fionl Behar to Monghyr; and three villages fiom 
Patnd District, pargand Ghiispur, to Monghyr. The greatest 
change of fionder between Bhigalpur and Monghyr was effected in 
June 1874, when pargands Sakhrdl^df, Darfii, Singhol, Kharakpur, 
Farbatpiid, together with tc^pds Lodwah and Simrdwan, and 381 
villages from pargands Sdhnli and Lokhanpur, comprising in all an 
area of 613*63 square miles, were transferred to Monghj^r from 
Bhigalpdr. Again, in November 1874 and February 1875, 6 vil- 
lages of /mjpmd Chandan Katnrid were also taken fiom Bhigalpur 
and annexed to Monghyr. 

Since 1833, the magistetial Jurisdiction of Monghyr has increased 
or diminished widi that of the Collector. The dvil and the higher 
criminal or a mi s e jurisdiedon is sdll vested in the Judge of Bhdgal- 
pur, who^ at least once in every two months, visits Monghyr to try 
sessions cases and inspect the dvil courts and jaU. 

The early history of the District is completely bound up with that 
of die old Rijpot Mu'almdn fiiaflly of Kharakpur. A full account 
of this family wifi be found in the description of pargand Kharakpur, 
the most important of that group of pargands known as the MaMMt 
Kharakpur. Odmr historical infiotmadon will be given in connecdon 
widi the towns of Moia^yr and Gidhaur a^ pargand Pbsik^ 

PHrarcALAsracnor 1VB Dmucr.— Mop^yr District u divided 
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into two portions, of unequal size and of very different character, by 
the river Ganges. The northern portion, which is the smaller, is 
a flat, alluvial plain, very little raised above the ordinary level of the 
Ganges, and always liable to inundations when that river comes 
down in flood. It is traversed from north-west to south-east by the 
Little Gandak, which falls into the Ganges opposite the town of 
Monghyr. The portion south of the Ganges consists of two plains, 
separated by a low range of hills running north and south, the chief 
of which are the Kharakpur hills, which form a very distinct water- 
shed. The river Keul, traversing the Jamiii Subdivision, receives 
the drainage of the western side of this range, and falls into the 
Ganges near Siirajgarha. The river Man drains the eastern side, 
and falls into the Ganges at Bariirpur. The District north of the 
river presents no features of geological interest, and is devoid of 
scenery. It is quite flat, and for the most part consists of post-tertiary 
alluvium. It is very fertile, and supports a large population. The 
south of the District is of remarkable construction, being composed 
entirely of only the oldest and newest formations. Quart/, mixed 
in various proportions with mica, may be said to compose the 
basis of the country. It constitutes the greater portion of the 
range of hills intersecting the District, and in the south forms conical 
peaks of no great height. It appears below the Monghyr fort, and 
as pure granite in the bed of the Ganges at the Beacon Rocks. 
Homstone and ja.sper extend along the eastern face of the hills 
from Niyagarha on the road to Bh.<galpur, and are also met with at 
Bakam, south-west from Kharakpur. Numerous hot springs are 
found throughout the whole tract where these metamorphic strata 
appear. Chlonte appears to form the highest summits of the hills, 
and is also found to the west of Pahdrpur, wedged in between the 
homstone and quartz. Nodular iron ore is found in extensive beds 
in pargan&s Chakdf, Parbatpdrd, and Sahnil. I.aterite overlies the 
quartz in the neighbourhood of Monghyr. The latter formations 
are found along the Ganges, extending up to the Monghyr, Dardri, 
and Lakisaidi hills, in the form of a rich alluvial deposit ; and then, 
bending round the west of the latter range, spread out southward 
and eastward over pargands Maldah, Bisthaziri, Amarthii, and 
Jamdi. 

The Rivers of Monghyr are all tributaries or sub-tributaries of 
the Ganges. 

The Ganges divides the District into two portions, and has a 
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courae within its boundaries of about seventy miles. The first 
reach is from the point where it touches the District at the south 
of pargand Naipur, nearly opposite the railway station of Barh in 
the Patni District, to the town of Siirajgarha. This sweep of the 
nver trends to the south-east, is thirty miles long, and has several 
large islands in its course. From Siirajgarha begins the northerly 
bend, encircling the high land, which attains its greatest height 
in the fort of Monghyr. The river is here lx)th wide and deep 
at all times of the year; and in the rains spreads over the low 
lands of pargand Pharkiyi to a distance of twenty miles from itk 
ordinary bed. From Monghyr it turns almost due south for twelve 
miles, and then eastward for five miles, to the boundary of Bhigal- 
pur. It IS navigable at all times of the year for river steamers and 
the largest kinds of native boats. The nvers north of the ('langes 
are formed by the lower reaches of nvers winch ha\c their ri.se 
and the greater part of their course in the adjoining Districts of 
Tirhut and Bhdgalpur. 'I’he princi|ial of these arc the following : — 

The Lhtle Gandak enters the District between pargands Bluisdri 
and Naipur, and after a tortuous course, which is gcncnilly par.illel 
to the Ganges, through pargands Bhiisiri, Bahyd, and I hritkiyi, 
falls into the Ganges at Gogri, six miles north-east of Monghyr. 
It IS navigable throughout the who'e year for Ixiats of four tons, 
and in the rains for boats of seventy ton.s burden. It is the most 
important trade route in the north of the District, .ind is connected 
by several large or channels with the 'I'lljiigi. 

The Tiijloa jwsses through the centre of the great pargand of 
Pharkiyi. It is properly Bhigalpur river, and is navigable for the 
same kmd of boats as the Little Gandak. 

The other water communications of the north of the Distiict are 
khdls or connecting channels, which are available only in the rains. 
By keeping to them, boats of twenty tons burden can get within a 
short distance of any place in the great inundated tract extending 
from Tilkeswar to the eastern boundary of the District, about thirty- 
two miles in length and fourteen miles in width. The most im- 
portant of these are the Khargarii, Bighmatl, and Chandi khdls. 

None of the rivers of the south of the District, excejn jiart of the 
Keul, are navigable U any time of the year, — in the dry weather for 
want of water, and in the tains on account of their rapidity and un- 
certainty of flood. In the spring and summer, it is only near their 
sources that they contain any visible stream ; and then each of the 
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numerous small branches holds a greater quantity of water than 
the large chaimel, yfom by the united force of these torrents when 
swdlen by the periodical rains. The widest chaimels, indeed, iq>pear 
perfectly dry sand ; but by digging a foot or two deep, good water 
may at all times be procured. It is evident that this subterraneous 
water has in some cases a current Canals dug obliquely across the 
bed collect a small stream, which may be conveyed to some distance 
for the purposes of irrigation. 

The principal of these streams is the Keul, which rises at Karak- 
diha in Haziribigh, and, running north-eastwards through ^afgand 
Gidhaur, passes under the subdivisional town of Jamiii. Opposite 
the old castle of Gidhaur it is joined by the Maura, which rises in 
the Mallahpur hills. The united streams form a channel four 
hundrM 3rards wide, which is, however, filled only a few times during 
the year, iafter heavy rainfalls. Two miles below this point it re- 
ceives the Uliyi, a line river, which even in March has a consider- 
able stream. Seven or eight miles below this junction, the Keul 
receives the Anjini, the nymph of which gave birth to Hanumin, 
the king of monkeys, the offspring of an amour with the wind-god 
Pdvan. The Keul is joined by the Halahdr twenty miles above the 
point where it falls into the Ganges at Stirajgarha. Throughout this 
final portion of its course, below the confluence of the Halahdr, it 
is usually navigable during the rains for boats of fifteen tbns burden. 

The Man rises in pargand Wasila, receives accessions from the 
warm spring of Mahddeb hill, and flows nearly due north through 
pargands Sahnif and Kharakpur to the Ganges, into which it falls 
just at the boundary between Monghyr and Bhdgalpur. The other 
rivers on the west of the Kharakpur hills are the Naktf, formed from 
the Kathrd and Mata, the Bdghdhar, the Kasdi, and the Bdruyd. 

The Changes in the River Courses have been almost confined 
to the Ganges, the main channel of which has several times changed 
to north or south of the several islands that lie in the bed of the 
river west of Monghyr. At present it passes directly under the fort ; 
and a great piece of land, called the Bindd didrd^ with an area of 
twenty-two square miles, has been formed in the south of pargand 
Pharkiyd. llie changes in the Little Gandak and Tiljilgd have 
been unimportant, consisting of the cutting off of a sharp bend, or 
the forming of a new one through low ground. 

T^he Banks of the rivers in the north of Monghyr are either 
abrupt or sloping, according to the varying incidence of the cur- 
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rent The Little Gandek has generally abrupt banks, and the Tiljugd 
sloping ones, the difference being due to Ae unequal force of their 
currents. The greater number of the southern rivers, such as the 
Keul and Man, have steep banks. 

The Boat Routes are up and down the Ganges, the Little 
Gandak, the Tiljugd, and the khik which unite the two latter. The 
boats used are like those of the neighbouring Districts— ^tewrr up 
Jo eighty tons burden, /towtir, sorindds, kusis, ektas,Iaiiids, kaiurds, 
and malnis, besides bajras and bhaulids. 

The Loss or Life by Drowning, as reported to the police in 
the year 1870, in the whole District was 193; in 1871, S47; in 
1872, 268; in 1873, 207; in 1874, 31 1. The greatest number of 
deaths from this cause were in the northern police divisions of Gogri, 
Tegri, and Begu Sarii, and in Shaikhpuri, south of the Ganges. 

Lakes and Marshes.— The country north of the Ganges abounds 
in marshes, several hundred being enumerated in the single pargand 
of Pharkiyl Their formation is generally peculiar, the banks, 
which are covered with wild roses and the lantana bush, being high 
and abrupt, which would seem to show that they owe theia origin to 
the diversions of great rivers. It is probable that the Garages at one 
time made a bend ten miles north of its present bed, through this 
Fiscal Division. They are filled annually by the floods of 
Ganges or Gandak, and during the rains abound with alligators^ or, 
more strictly speaking, snub-nosed crocodiles. They are also full of 
fish, and form the chief source of the Monghyr fish supply. All 
along the north of the District there is a chain of marshes, the 
principal of which is the great Kibar lake. Rice is sown on the 
edges of the shallow marshes. The deeper ones are frequented 
during the cold season by myriads of wild-fowl, geese, ducks, and 
ibis. South of the Ganges, permanent marshes arc of iiuignificant 
size; but considerable truts of country are flooded in the rains, 
particularly to the east of the Jamilpur and Kharakpur hills. 

Irrigation is practised all over the District, particularly in the 
|)ortion south of the Ganges. In low rice-growing country it is un- 
hecessaty ; but on the higher lands, suited for sdthl rice, artificial 
watering is common, when the rains are late and it is important to get 
the crop sown. This is often rendered easy by floods in the Ganges, 
due to up-country rain. The contrivances used for raising the water 
are very simple, and generally inexpensive. If the water level is not 
more than two feet below that of ^e field to be irrigated, the siuni 
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it tiled. Tliii ii ((Wined ftom a i»eoe trfirciy ckMd^ iroves bamboo 
mattiQg, about dg^teen indies to two feet squu^ two of whose ad* 
Jaoent comen are bioitfl^ together, and die toodiiiig edge lewn up, 
so as to produce an artide like a flat, shallow coal-ecnttl& Tdo 
ropes are attached to the wedgoeh^ied end thus fonned, and one 
to each of the remaining comeia It is worked tqr two men, each 
holding one of the end and one of die comer ropes, who phuige it 
into the water, and, bringing it up full, discharge it into the Add bjr a 
quick raising of the end riqiea Another contrivance b called the 
Utkuri^ which corresponds to the dmgif of the south-western Districta 
It u. usually made of the hdlowed trunk of a Aff tree, and is worked 
by one man, who stands on one end in order to depress it into the 
water. He has merdy to withdraw his weight, when a simple levr> 
tilts the trunk up and dischvges the water through the other end, 
which rests on the edge of the field. A qrstem of three or four 
Idtkuiis may be used for lifting water from a deep tank. The jdiU 
is ap irrigator worked in precisely the same way as the last, except 
that, as a large hemispherical vessel of iron or baked earth is sub- 
stituted for the tdi trunk, the man woridng it has the extra labour of 
landing it on the edge of the field and then mpqdng it in. On the 
high lands in the south, where opium and sugar-cane are grown, 
most of the irrigation is eflected from wells, and is a very expensive 
process. The contrivance employed is called a mt, and requires 
two men and two oxen to wprk it It consists of a large Irether 
bag, which is kept open by a circular rim of iron. It is lowered 
into the wdl by means bfa stout rope pasring over a pulley supported 
on uprights. To the other end of the rope two bullocks are yoked, 
who raise the water by walkir^ away ^m the well One man 
attends on and drives the bullocks, whilst the otfaei lands and 
empties the awf. 

Thb Kharakpur Irrigation Works.— 'fhe most important 
works for the'purposes of irrigation are dioae now (1875) course 
of erection on the Kharakpur estate of the Mahiiiji of Darb h a n ga h . 
This fine property, like foe other estates of foe fiiinOy in Behar, has 
been for some yean under foe management of foe Court of Wards, 
and has had foe advantage of skilled European supervirion. One 
of foe most valuable results of this management is foe migation 
idieme described befow, which has now very nearly ^proadied 
coaqilelioiL 

About two miks sovfo of foe town of Khandva^ foe river Man 
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non ftroagh t gorge b tt w wi two iteep hilh. lUi river hM ill 
Mmee b be poenud hot qiriiipi of Bhtaibindli, ud k never diy. 
It! beii ii of nnd ihin^ nioie or lai boend togedier 
bp ilhmil rik. Thii hytt ii from ei|^t to uxteen feet bi^ end 
overiimaitiaumof pieitillbt dej; of vuyrng depb; whkh ii igrin’ 
nppoited on be qnitiite end jaqwr rock, which oomtitutei be 
predominant ftnnation of be lunoondbg oonntip. Joit at the 
oairoweit pobtof be gorge* bis rock crops out acrom the river bed, 
and has bm ttken advantage of to ftmn a natural foundation on 
which to raise a great dam. To be soub be gorge widens out into 
a valley, henuned b on all sides bp low but abrupt hiUs. This 
vall^ win be the future reservoir. 

In April 1870, sanction was obtuned from Government for thd ex- 
penditure of;^ 34,99000 irrigation works. Contracts woe completed, 
and be contractors received authoritp to begin work b about two 
months afterwards^ but bjr that time be woridng season had very 
nearly passed away. In little was done tiU be fbUowing October 
be3rond be coUection of labourers and materiala Here, also, a 
fresh difficulty presented itself. The chord line of be East India 
Railway was m course of construction through be western parts of 
be District, and had absorbed be greater part of be local labour 
supply, by offering higher rates of wages than be Kharakpur con- 
tractors were willbg to give. The labourers were constantly ab- 
sconding, — as soon as, according to be custom of be country, bey 
received an advance.. The working season 1870-71 went ^ with 
little done, most of be time being spent ty the engineers in repeated 
representations bat higher rates,' which were ultimately gnmted, 
were absolutely nevesaaiy. A good deal of work was done in the 
cold weather of 1871-73; was aq)ended,and it wu hoped 

bat be works would be completed by be end of 1873. However, 
as bey progre s s e d, it was found bat be amount originally sanctioned 
would do little mose than complete be main dam and the reser- 
voir, whilst a large extra sum would be required for distributaries. 
New eatiinatea were drawn and ^ ultimatdy gnmted 

fbr the srinde wobs, >9*49^ of whkh was allotted to the main 
dam, and jCi 9 t 7 ^ to cai^ and minor distribalarica: 

The fbOoiring descrqitkm of be woika is derived from a report 
by be. Sup e rin t en di n g Eatfiaea of be Sdn cirde^ and rqwe a enta 
bek condition at be begianmg of the nuny season of 1875/ They 
had ben been fompleled, qec^ for a narrow paa ia g o in bo main 
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dam through which the river flows. This great mass of earthwork 
is eighty-one feet high, measured from the river bed ; t#enty-seven 
feet wide on the top, with sides sloping one foot in three. The 
extreme length on the top, from hillside to hillside, is seven hundred 
feet It is composed throughout of homogeneous red clay rammed 
in thin layers, and is traversed in the centre by a rubble stone 
masonry wall, three feet thick at the top and ten feet wide' at (he 
base, spread out by footings to twenty-six feet in the foundation 
which rests on the solid clay. The front of the slope is^protected 
by a layer of rubble stone about one foot thick, which it has been 
proposed to bind together with mortar, in order to prevent animals 
from burrowing into it The waste weir has been cut out on the 
south side from the rock, the greatest depth of cutting being forty feet 
It is one hundred feet long and three hundred and forty wide on 
the crest The rock is solid quartz, and can never be in any way 
affected by the action of the water. The hill at this point slopes 
rapidly on both faces, and there is a deep ravine on the outer side 
communicating with the river, by which the water will be carried off. 
The crest of the overflow weir is twenty feet below the top of the 
dam, and twenty-three feet above the sills of the outlet irrigation 
.sluices. The northern outlet is cut through clay and rock, on the 
latter of which the sluices are founded. The southern outlet is 
through stiff clay in a thirty feet cutting. All these sluices have a 
cut stone floor and rubble stone apron, extending for two hundred 
feet The walls are faced with cut stone, and pierced in the case of 
the northern outlet with three vents of four feet by three feet, and 
in the southern outlets with four vents of the same size. They are 
fitted with iron frames and gates, worked from above by powerful 
screw gCcving. Besides the waste weir, some waste sluices of similar 
construction are provided, in order to return to the Man river below 
a certain proportion of the water, for reasons to be afterwards men- 
tioned. 

The shingly bed of the river for some time gave trouble, as its 
porous nature caused fear of percolation, which might result in the 
entire destruction of the dam. At first, five wells, of eleven feet in 
diameter and one and a half feet apart, were sunk in the line of the 
wall, through the shingle bed and the sub-lying clay, down to the 
rock. It was afterwards resolved to remove entirely the shingle bed, 
and the following arrangement was adopted. A coffer dam of thick 
teak planks, in double rows six feet ^tart, was driven down through 
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the day and filled with puddle, the whole way across the river, thir- 
teen feet from the line of the traversing wall on the up-stream side. 
The intermediate shingle between the wall fmd the coffer dam was 
then removed, and the space filled with concrete. Another similar 
dam was constructed in the line of the foot of the inner slope, two 
hundred and fifty feet from the wall, the whole of the loose material 
being again cleared out down to the solid clay and rock. A portable 
engine and a Guynnes’ pump were employed to keep the pit free 
of water. The whole of the work h.is been very neatly and well 
executed, the side slopes being carefully dressed and turfed, masonry 
drains provided for carrying off rain water from the slopes and roads^ 
and the whole protected by neat wire fencing. A sudden freshet in 
the river in. May 1875 carried back into the excavation some of the 
shingle -which had been removed, but beyond causing a temporary 
delay, no damage was done ; the extra cost entailed by this little 
accident was about ;^8o. Some of the distributaries have been 
completed, and their falls tested with the full volumes of water they 
will eventually have to carry. At the present time (October 1875) 
the works are being pressed on, and the engineers hope to complete 
them, by filling in the gap in the main dam, before the rains of 1876. 
The Deputy-Commissioner of Wards’ Estates in the Patni Division in- 
forms me that by the end of August i875,;^io,794 had been expended 
on the main dam, and ^^41,6 15 on the canals and distributaries. 

The following figures, given in a report by the Superintending 
Engineer of the Darbhangah Rij to the Commissioner of Patni, show 
the financial results that are expected ^o be obtained, and also esti- 
mates of the volume of water to be impounded, and to be passed by 
the waste weir : — 

The lands to be irrigated by the scheme amount to 36,340 stan- 
dard bighds. The whole of t^ area is suitable for the cultivation 
of fine rice, and at present yields a rental of ;^3333, 16a 9d., on 
an average assessment of R. o. 14. a or la 9^ per bighd. It is 
calculated that, with the aid of irrigation, it will bear an average rental 
of Ra 3 or 6a per bighd^ or a total rental of per annum,— 401 

increase of ;^5549i 3*- on the present rental. The revised 
estimate of the total cost of the undertaking amounts to ;^69,337, 
loa 7id ; so that the return will be eight per cent on the expendi- 
ture; In aAtifiow, it is hoped that irrigation wfll in the future 
prevent dioae periodical hMses of revenue due to feihue of ciop^ 
which IttdienD have occuned MVfy qnfaiqoennially. 
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The area of the catchment basin is thirty-dz square miles, and the 
greatest lainlall registded during the last seven yean was 59*42 inches. 
The hugest dischaige ascertained by river gauge during the same 
period was 11,067 cubic feet per second, and the greatest dischaige 
of the basin is calculated to be 19,278 cubic feet per second. The 
crest of the main dam is forty-three feet, and the crest of die waste 
weir twenty-three feet, above the sills of the sluices ; and the' area of 
the reservoir at the level of the sills is r'7 square miles, calculated 
from a survey and a contour section of the basin. The oqiaaty 
of the reservoir storage between the sills of the sluices and thq.crest 
pf the waste weir is, dierefore, 1,090,045,440 cubic feet, which repre- 
sents the amount of water to be impounded in one year for the 
purpose of irrigation. Assuming a 60 inches ramfall, the total 
catdiment of the basin will be 4,516,300,800 cubic feet;* that is, 
the sluices and waste weir must be able, if required, to discharge 
3426 millions of cubic feet These figures are thus fixed in conse- 
quence of an agreement between the Darbhangah Court of Wards 
and Rijd LaUnand Sinh, who owns the riparian land farther down 
the river, that not more than one-third of the average amo un t of 
water due to lainfidl should be impounded. The means provided 
are amply sufficient to do this : the sluices, seven in number, four 
on the southern and three on the northern side of the river, are 
four feet by three, with a head of twenty-one feet. When the water 
in the reservoir is level with the crest of the waste weir, they can 
dischaige 1890 cubic feet per second, ix. 163,296,000 cubic feet 
per diem, or the year’s suiplus^ainiall over the storage in twen^-one 
days. Independently of the sluices, the waste weir, one htdidied 
feet in length, has its crest twen^ feet bdow die crest of the "»ain 
dam, and, with a head of 9*8 feet, would diqMse of the greatest 
dischaige ever registered in excess of storage^ — that is, 3426 nutiinwa 
of cubic feel^ in less than four days. For iiiigition purposes^ there 
is thus a Stonge of 1090 mOlioiis aAic het, or 124,620 cnbic 
feet for each acre of die area to be iirigsted, exdusive of die local 
rainfoll over that area. Allowing Colood RundaU’s esthnate of one. 
cubic yard per hour per acre for moneoon crep e , dui wiD be suffi- 
cient tu 19a days, which is modi more dum the period req u ired for 
the growth of the late or qplaaf lioe^ and leans an anqile aiqipfy for 
autumn oold-weadier and spring cnldvadon. 

InKhanlqior it ^ipeanjto have been dieonitem toerectdld^ 
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thdrwaten for purposes of iirigatioii. They were formerly orastiucted 
at the eipense of the Darfahaogah estate, by the jdk njm/t (heed* 
men) of die villages within which they lay. As they were made with- 
out the necessary careful calculation of the amount of flood-water 
to which they were liable to be exposed, and were constandy ^eing 
injured, it was proposed, in 1873, * special examination and 

report should be made on all the embankments, and that they should 
be divided into three classes >-(i) Those likely to, prove pernm- 
nendy remuneradve, owing to the increased value given to a large 
area of land by their construction, (a) Those not likely to prove 
remipierative, but which, having been always maintained at thc{ 
expense of the estate, could not be abandoned without hardship to 
the mjta/r, and which could be constructed in a solid manner at 
an expense not greater than the amount which, at five per cent, 
would yield the average annual expenditure on repairs. (3) Similar 
bandhs which should be maintained, but which could not be con- 
structed withm the above limit of expense. It was also suggested 
that it might be found desirable to erect bandhs at places where they 
had not hitherto existed. The Collector was asked to prepare re- 
turns, showing, if possible, the number and the area of the holdings 
which would be benefited, with their rental His reply gave volumi- 
nous details, and it appeared that the earthwork had in that year 
been executed in places in anticipation of sancdoiL The total of 
the estimate for which sanction was ultimately given was ^^3047, 
los. 7^ The scheme, which is not yet (1875) complete, will 
benefit S057 formers and 5743 acres of land. The cost will thus 
be under rss. an acre. 

Tm Fishsues of Monghyr District are very extensive on the 
Ganges and Gandak and their tributaries. The supply is at most 
periods of the year abundant, but is diminished at the season of die 
hipest floods. The ocdinaiy maimer of catcbiitg fish is I7 means 
of nets; but sometimes, and particularly in shsllow waters, spears are 
used. The Banpars and Goorls are ^ to be most exper t in the 
use of diese weapons. DdbM Keuts, irtm are good dir^ pursue 
fish under water whh the spear. The number of persons returned 
by the Census of 1873 as bdimigiog to the fishing castes is 57,834, 
uhich would give about 10,000 fishermen. In 1811, Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton estimated the profit of a fisherman's labour at about Bsi 4 
a month, and dnt fish sold at three pounds weg^ for a penny. 
The price is now three times as grea^ and' the monthly profit is at 
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least doubled. The annual value, therefore, of the fisheries of the 
District is almost ^^96,000. The following are some among the 
fisheries in Monghyr, with their extent and annual rental : — A reach 
of the Halahir river in pargand Maldah, 6 miles long and 150 yards 
wide, is rented at a a year. A reach of the Keul river, in pargand 
Sekandrd, 4 miles long and 100 yards wide, at ;^20 a year. The 
fishing rights in the Man river, in pargand Kharakpur, 26 miles long 
and 100 yards wide, at per annum. The Gurkhi fishery, in 
pargand Kajri, 2 miles long and 100 yards wide, ^^25 a year. The 
Dakia Nili fishery, in pargand Monghyr, 8 miles long and 100 yards 
wide, at a year. The Mainwa ndld fishery, in pargand Mon- 
ghyr, 6 miles long and 200 yards wide, j;^io a year. The right of 
fishing in the Tiljdgd river, within pargand Pharkiyd, 40 miles long 
and 50 yards wide, is held on a lease at a year. And the 
Mairah, also in pargand Pharkiyi, i mile long and 50 yards wide, at 
10s. od. a year. 

The most common fishes found in the rivers of Monghyr Dis- 
trict are, — the nddni (Cyprinus kalibansa or atratus); the naola, 
the half-grown fry of the last; mirgal (Cyprinus mirga); katld 
(Cyprinus katla) ; rui (Cyprinus ruhita) ; chapra (Trichopodus 
jthalisa) ; gajar (Ophiocephalus wrahl) ; mullet (Mugil Indica). The 
Siluroids are, — kanach (Silurus pugentissimus) ; tengra (Macroneo 
lamani); riia (Rita ritoedes); gobta (Callichrous chekra); bodli 
(Wallago attu); patosi (Ailiichthys punctata); bagar (Bagaruis 
yarelli) ; singhl (Saccobranchus fossilis) ; siland (Silundia Gangetica) ; 
pangas (Pangasius Buchanani or Pimelodus pangash) ; chitdl (Mystus 
chittala); torva (Belone cancila); moh (Notopte^is kapirat); the ray 
(Batoides ordes) ; ^ 4 f>ia/>(Pimelodrs bagW); (Clupea alosa) ; 
and the bdm (Nuroena bam). The mahsir (Barbustor), a fish well 
known to anglers, is met with in the river Man, but, owing to the 
scantiness of water in the dry season, does not grow to any size. 
When the Kharakpur irrigation works on this river are complete, 
and the stored-up water forms a lake amofig the hills, it will have 
room to grow to a larger size, and mahsir fishing will, it is antici- 
pated, form an additional attraction to Monghyr. 

There is a considerable trade in shells of the fresh-water mussel 
(Unio), and of the marsh snail (Ampullaria). They are collected in 
thousands in the Pharkiyi marshes, and yield a very pure lime, worth 
from to £2, los. od. a ton, when the carbonic add has been 
separated by beat 
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The Minerals found in Monghyr District are almost entirely 
confine^ to the south of the Ganges. The more important are the 
following Galena, a sulphuret of lead, containing a small quantity 
of silver, found in the hill tracts of par^ami Ch.ik.if. Minium, or 
protoxide of lead, from the bed of the Kharakpur hill streams. .Anti- 
mony ore, a sulphuret of antimony, from the Ch.ikdi hills ; sold in 
the bisdruiAtx the name of surma, and used by samind l.idies for 
tinting their eyebrows. A rich iron ore is (]uarned in the Kharakpur 
hills near Bhimbdndh; actynotite is found in the same neighbour- 
hood. Hematite, or peroxide oi iron, is an impure or earthy species 
of iron oxide, combined to some extent with alumina, silie.a, and a 
trace of alkali. The percentage of pure iron oxide, as near as pos- 
sible, is sixty per cent. It would be valuable for smelting, if Imicsf one 
•as a flux and coal or other fuel were cheap. As the District, how- 
ever, is destitute of carboniferous strata, and wood is too dear, it is 
only used as a cheap pigment for painting. It is found princip.illy 
in the Kharakpur hills. Felspar fit for the manufacture of {lorcclain 
is met with in great abundance in the southern part of the District. 
Corundum is obtained from the hills near Jamilf, but the precious 
lorms are not met with. Travertine is found near Gidhaur and in 
the Kharakpur hills. Kanhar or nodular limestone, princi|>ally used 
for metalling the roads, is found more or less in all |>arts of the 
District, ipostly in the older tertiary formations of alluvial origin. 
There are also stone and slate quarries in the Disinct. Of the latter 
the most extensive is in pargattd Abhaipur, and is the ]>ropcrty of 
Messrs. Ambler & Co., of Monghyr 
The Forest Tracis of Monghyr were returned in some statistical 
tables, published by the Board of Revenue in 1872, os covering an 
area of 427 square miles, mostly situated in pargands Gidhaur, 
Chindonbhdki, and Chokif. The Collector in 1871 reported, seem- 
ingly on information derived from the police, that the Gidhaur 
forests yielded an annual rental of £750, and those of Chakdf £130. 
He added that, after bavin., ' seen a large part of this country, he 
could not say there was much valuable timber growm in it. 'I'hcrc is 
a forest tract in the Kharakpur estate of the Mahdrdjd of Darbhnngah, 
which for some years was leased to F.uropean merchants in Monghyr 
^950 a year. It measured ten miles long by four wide. The 
jungles of pargani Kajrd consist chiefly of acacias, and are valuable 
for the gum they produce. In pargand Pharkiyd .there is some 
scrub forest, in the formation of which' the wild rose takes an 
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important part The principal forest trees of Monghyr are, — 
{\')s 6 l (Shorea robusta), locally known as the saknd^ a member of 
the Malay camphor family, and found chiefly in the Kharakpur 
hills. The utter absence of all forest conservancy has long ago 
caused the disappearance of all the larger trees ; and when the East 
India Railway was being constructed, a contractor for sleepers found 
a lease of these hills on moderate terms a losing speculation. It 
must, however, be remarked, that except for railway sleepers and 
beams for European houses, large timber is not required The 
principal demand is for goU^ or posts, fifteen feet high, which are 
used as supports to the roofs of native huts. They cost about 4 
inn&s or 6d. each in the forest, and after paying a transit toll of 
2 dnnds or 3d., sell at Monghyr for about 8 dnnis or is. ; (a) 
abndSy or ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon) ; (3) tin (Cedrela toona) ; 
(4) (Dalbergia latifolia); {^)'kantal (Artocarpus integrifolia) ; 
(6) fUsdl (Pterocarpus marsupium) \ (7) sissi (Dalbergia sissu) ; 
(7<i) dm, or mango (Mangifera Indica) ; (8) mahud (Bassia latifolia) ; 
(9) bat (Ficus Bengalensis) j (10) pipal (Ficus religiosa) ; (i 1) pdkur 
(Ficus infectoria); (12) baddm (Terminalia catappa); (13) somi 
(Prosopis spicigera); (14) sondlu (Cassia fistula); (15) gdb (Dio- 
spyros embryopteris) ; (16) kadam (Nauclea cadamba); (17) tetul 
(Tamarindus Indica); (i8) simul (Bombax Malabaricum) ; (19) 
lutra (Terminalia chebula) ; (20) pansaura (Grewia lepiaria). The 
most common hedgerow trees are, — (21) swallow-wort, or akhdnd 
(Calotropis gigantea); (22) wild castor, or bdghandl (Jatropha 
curens) ; (23) croton, or bfldti bdghandi (Croton tiglium) ; (24) the 
chaste plant, or nisindd (Vitex negundo), a verbena ; (25) ndgphana 
(Cactus Indicus) ; (26) the milk bush, or dudhid (Excoecaria insignis), 
an euphorl* ; (27) the red berry (Tinosjxjni cordifolia), a moon seed ; 

(28) the silken (larasite, or amralata (Cassytha filiformis), a laurel ; 

(29) wild senna, or chikora (Cassia tora) ; (30) the Chinese lantern 
or balloon vine (Cardiosperraum halicacabum) ; (31) wild acanthus, 
or bakds (Justicia adhatoda); (3-’) wild jute, or pdt (Corchorus 
fuscus) ; (33) wild cotton, or ban kapds (Hibiscus vitifolius) ; (34) 
convolvulus, or kanatd (Porana pnjucidata), a creeper; and (35) 
the wild rose, or kud (Rosa centifolia)^ 

Jungle Products. — The first i>lace among the jungle products 
of the Monghyr District must be given to the ma/md (Bassia latifolia), 
both on account of ertent of the country in which it grows, and 
for the value and uacfolness of its ^oduct^ It is fauod in large 
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forests in the hilly country in the south of the District Thousaqds 
of tons of the petals arc collected annually, and, mixed with cereal 
grainsi form a cheap and nutritious food. Also, 100,000 gallons of 
a strong spirit ate yearly distilled from them in the Cov’Crnment 
distilleries. The fruit yields a valuable oil, used in sweetmeats, for 
burning, and to adulterate g/ii ex|x>rted to Calcutta. The wood 
is hard, and fit for the naves of cart wheels. The bark is useii 
medicinally as an astringent and tunic. Frankincense, obtained 
from Boswellia thurifera. is gathered to some extent in the jungles, as 
is also the gum called from the allied Ralsainodcndron mukul. 
Roxburgh describes the whole plant .xs yielding a great fragrance 
like that of the finest myrrh. The gum is difhcnlt of l ollc'ction, as 
the pale juice xvhich issues from a cut made ni the tree is very 
watery, and rapidly evaporates, leaving a very minute |>urtion of gum, 
xvhich i$ not tenacious or elastic like myrrh, (buns fur urdin.irx 
[jurposcs are gathered from many trees, such as the m.ango, the nim 
(.\zadirachta Indica), and a number of varieties of the lnlb/a (Acaci.i 
Arabica) ; but so little care is taken in collecting them, that they 
generally contain a large percentage of earth and dirt The gum 
called 4 Mna, much used as incense, and supposed to drive away 
mosquitoes, is gathered from the sJ/ (Shorea robusta) The myro- 
balan of commerce, the fruit of 'I'erminalia chebiila, is abund.ant in 
the forests ; it makes a very gooil dye mi.<e 1 with sulphate of iron or 
alum. The kernel of the fruit of Buchanama Intifoli.i, i .died chirvnji, 
is much esteemed in the District, and is said to resemble the almond. 
Rojk- is made in Laigc (juaiuities from the jungle creeiicr Baiihmia 
Vahlii. It stands immersion in water without much injury, and is 
usually employed for drawing water from xvell.s Another kind of 
rope, used in all parts of the District, is m.ule from a coarse grass 
called saMy of which I cannot find the scientific name. Lac is 
collected to some extent for cx|)ortation, and for making bracelets, 
toys, etc The insects arc found on the small branches and petioles 
of the palds (Butea frondosa). This tree also affords a valuable 
gum, and its dowen a yellow dye of considerable jiermanenu*. 'I‘hc 
gum exudes from natural fissures and wounds made in the Imrk in 
the fomi of a beautiful red juice, which hardens into a ruby-coloured 
astringent gum, which loses its colour if exposed to the air. Honey 
is found in the jungles, and is occasionally collected. It does not, 
hofwevcr, apftear to be a general article of trade. 'Hie same may be 
said of india-rubber. The castes subsisting by traffic in jungle 
VOL. XV. C 
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products, as returned by the Collector, are Banpars, Musihars, Dhirls, 
and Bhdiy^ 

Pasture-Grounds. — ^The principal pasture-lands north of the 
Ganges are in pargand Phailciyi, and comprise all the alluvial 
country periodically inundated by the Ganges, Gandak, and Tiljiig^, 
which lies so low that the season for sowing even a spring crop has 
passed before the water recedes. The largest tract lies between the 
Gandak and the Tiljug^l, due north of Monghyr, An area of abou t 
twelve miles north and south by twenty miles east and west, or 
about two hundred square miles, is so deeply flooded that not more 
than half the land is ever cultivated, and hardly any lies sufficiently 
high for village sites. This tract forms the pasture-land of the later 
cold weather or spring and of the hot season, and is covered chiefly 
by a very rank pcd grass and the graceful pampas grass, together with 
a scanty undergrowth of the more succulent kinds, such as dub. 
Bufialoes thrive on this pasture better than oxen; and immense herds 
of them are sent to these prairies, as they may be called, from all 
the surrounding countries, and sometimes from the south of the 
Ganges. They graze here from January till the rising water fotces 
them to retire in June. Their clarifled butter or gkl is largely sold 
at the market of Khatgarii at the mouth of the Gandak, for exporta- 
tion to Calcutta. The rent levied by the landholders is about eight 
dnnds or one shilling a head for buffaloes, and four dnnds or six- 
pence for oxen, for the season. 

The new-formed banks bordering the Ganges also afford pasturage 
during the dry seasons. The cattle are excluded from those which 
are cultivated, until after the rabi crop is cut in April; but are 
admitted on the sandy and uncultivated strips directly the soil is 
sufficiently firm to bear their weight, and are allowed to pick up a 
scanty subsistence from the young kastla shoots (Saccharum offici- 
narum) and weeds, which spring up spontaneously after the river 
has fidlen. The tamarisk bushes, most valuable for basket-making 
and firewood, are also found on nearly every bank; but these the 
cattle do not appear to fancy, eating them only when there is nothing 
else to feed on. The vast jungly tracts west of Kharakpur, and much 
of pargands Paibatpdrfl, Chindanbhukfi^ Kajti, Gidhaur, and Chakif, 
form Ae pasture-grounds of the south of the District The pasture, 
hosfever, is of a very coarse description, consisting of young leaves 
and weeds. The cattle are belled to keep them together, but always 
run veiy considerable risk from wild beasts. In other parts of the 
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District they are fed with rice and wheat straw, and such scanty 
herbage as they can find by the roadsides and bordering the hedges. 
Grazing lands, properly speaking, set aside as in England, are un- 
known, every cultivable acre being required for producing food for 
niaiL An effort was made in 1873 to introduce a fodder, which, by 
the largeness of its out-turn, would induce its cultivation for purposes 
of cattle-feeding exclusively. This was the Chinese sugar-grass or 
sorgho (Sorghum saccharatum), which was described by the United 
States Agricultural Department as ‘ unsurpassed’ It was sown in 
the Government gardens in Monghyr in May, and grew to the 
hei^lU of seventeen feet before the end of the rains. So far as 
appearances went, it was a remarkable success ; but it was little ap- 
preciated ly the natives, by whom it was pronounced, when exposed 
at the public offices, to be a well-known and somewhat despised 
ghoma janird, otherwise called chaM janird or markhatid, which 
has the bad reputation of exhausting the soil and yielding an inferior 
kind of coarse grain, used as food only by the very poorest. More- 
over, they did not hold it in high estimation as fodder, on account 
of its being heating. The highest bid made for the crop, standing 
on a plot of land measuring more than half an acre, was only twelve 
shillings. It was attempted to sell it by the bundle of a hundred- 
weight for 3d., but it could not find purchasers ; while, at the same 
time, in the Afsdr a bundle weighing only a third of a hundredwe^ht 
sold at this rate, although consisting only of weeds and coarse grass. 
The rent alone of the field was los. a year, so that the cultivation 
of sotgho was not a profitable undertaking. The Collector, in his 
report on the subject, was of opinion that the seed was sown at the 
wrong time of the year, as during the rains a large supply of grass 
and weeds can be obtained from the land on which the bhddal 
:iops stand, merely for the trouble of cutting. In the cold and 
hot weather, however, a good crop of sergho might command a 
better'price ; but even then cattle would probably continue to pick 
up a coarse food on the chars and uncultivated hills which abound 
in the District In fact, the setting aside of land merely to grow 
fodder for cattle is an airangdoent which does not at all coincide 
with the views of native cattle rearers, who laugh at the idea. 

FERiB Natuils : Mammals. — ^The following paragraphs have been 
chiefly condensed from a note on the feres natures of the District 
supplied to me 1 ^ the Collector, Mr. Lockwood : — ‘ I have only 
observed two species of monkey in this District, the lan/ptr (Preslqrtis 
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entellus) and the bandar (Inuus rhesus). Both are very local. 
The former is found only south of the Ganges, and fortunately 
even there it is rare, for it does a vast amount of damage to the 
crops. The bandars also are found only in a few places, affecting 
certain localities, from which apparently they never migrate. Year 
after year officers in camp find them in' the same mango groves. 
At Monkey Island, on the Kdbar lake, they are particularly numer- 
ous, being venerated by the priests of the Hindu temple. Numbers 
come out from the jungle on all sides on being called ; and the band 
is headed by a fierce old male, who apparently holds unlimited 
sway over the others. In the year 1793 a yearly grant of was 
made by Government for the express purpose of feeding the monkeys 
and lighting the temple on Monkey Island; but in 1852 the grant 
was discontinued, owing to its being misappropriated by the ruling 
priests. Bats are common all over the District. The frugivorous 
l)ats (Pteropus) are caught by the lower classes, and are said to lie 
excellent eating. The long-tailed bat is occasionally seen ; and othei 
insectivorous bats are common. They are called chdmgudri, or 
leather-wings, by the natives. The loi.g-armed bat ('I’aphozous 
longimanus) is a great pest in record rooms. Among insectivorous 
mammals deserving notice are the musk-shrews, which occur in 
extraordinary numbers. 'I'he Tupaia Elliotti abounds in the Kharak 
pur hills. It bears so great a resemblance to the common palm 
squirrel that it long csc.ipcd notice 

‘Among carnivora may lie mentioned the black bear (Ursus 
Ubiatus). It IS found generally throughout the hilly portion of 
the District, but is not common now. It is much sought after, both 
for the sake of the reward offered by Government for its head, and 
for the excellence of its flesh. The Santdls of the southern hills 
watch it when it comes to feed on the flowers of the ma/iud, and, 
concealed amongst the branches of the tree, shoot it with poisoned 
arrows. When unmolc-'ted it is usually an inoffensive animal 
The Indian badger (Mellisora Indica) is not uncommon in the 
District, particularly among the Kharakpur hills. Others are said to 
lie common in the rivers, but I have never seen one. Tigers are 
not common in this District, as the reward of j£2, 10s. od. induces 
hunters to destroy them, usually by means of traps armed with bows 
and arrows set in the paths which they frequent. The District is 
very unfavourable for tiger-shooting, as the jungles are almost inter- 
minable, and so thick with under-scrub that the sportsman cannot 
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proceed on foot with any chance of success, whilst the passage oi 
elephants would be impossible. Leopards are, or at all events were, 
more common, but the reward given for killing them also makes 
their pursuit very profitable, and is leading to their extermination. 
Wild cats are everywhere common, and destroy a vast amount of 
game. Indeed, were it not for the number of eggs which the game 
birds lay, they must have long ago become extinct. Almost every 
hedge of any size contains its jungle cat, re.idy to spring on any 
bird that comes near. Hysenas are found in the hills, but, lieing true 
nocturnal animals, they are seldom met with ; but some caves, which 
have been tenanted by them from time immemorial, may be seen. 
Civets, both Vivcira zibetha and V. Malaccensis, are far from un- 
common, and do a vast amount of damage to game birds. 1 have 
only noticed the common mongoose (Herpestes). It is common 
everywhere, and, in consequence of its antipathy to snakes, is not 
molested. It is a great nuisance as a pet. 1 have never seen 
the wolf in this District; but Mr. Crowdy, of Manjhaul faitory, tells 
me that he meets with it occasionally out hunting, but tluat his fox- 
hounds will not face it. The wild dog has occasionally been killed 
among the hills, but it appears to lie becoming extinct. The Indian 
fox is found everywhere. 

‘ The Gangelic porpoise abounds in the river, and is occasionally 
captured and eaten. Its oil is sold in the bilxdr for preserv'ing leather 
and other purposc.s. The Sciurus palmarum is the only squirrel 
which I have seen in the District; it is common nearly everywhere, 
anti is a pest in fruit gardens. Rats and mice .arc very « ornmon 
both in the fields and houses. 'Lhe field rat is eaten by the Musdhars, 
and is considered by them a great delicacy. Porcupines are not 
uncommon, and are eaten whenever captured by the lower classes. 
Hares are not uncommon throughout the District, several being 
generally started during a day’s shooting. Wild pigs arc found 
sparingly all over the District in suitable places. Of deer, the sdmbar 
stag (Rusa Anstotelis) is occasionally killed. The spotted deer 
(.Axis maculatus) abounds towards the south, and often invades the 
cultivated country, to the serious injury of the standing crops. The 
swamp deer, or bdri singhd (Rucervus Duvaucellii), is not uncommon. 
Wild, buffaloes are occasionally found in the north of the District, in 
pargand Pharkiyi.’ 

Biros. — M r. Lockwood wntes conceming the birds of the Dis- 
trict : — ' I have only noticed three species of vulture, — the common 
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vulture (Gyps Bengalensis), the black vulture (OtQgyps calvus), and 
the Egyptian or scavenger vulture. All feed on carrion, and are for 
this reason extremely useful. The natives look on them with con- 
siderable abhorrence, and will often pull a house down if a vulture 
alights on it. Of the falcons there may be mentioned the peregrine, 
a cold-weather visitant, and the saker (Falco sacer). The Mahiitfjd 
Sir Jai Mangal Sinh, K.C.S.I., is the only native gentleman that 
1 have seen who keeps up the old Indian sport of hawking. Of 
Accipitrinx, the sparrow-hawk is the only species I have noticed. 
Monghyr is rich in fishing eagles. The osprey abounds near the 
Ganges, and in the vicinity of all the large marshes north of that 
river. The white-tailed eagle is equally common, and breeds in this 
District. Harriers abound during the cold season, and may be seen 
hawking over every field in search of small birds and lixards. The 
ortolan or short-toed lark (Calandrella brachydactyla) and quail arc 
especially marked out as quarry by all the hawks. Owls are not 
very numerous, but the rock owl is found here. 

*Of Insessores, swallows, martins, and swifts are numerous, and the 
European swallow abounds during the cold season. The wire-tailed 
swallow may occasionally be seen in the Kharakpur hills; and on one 
occasion I noticed the spine-tailed swift there. Night-jars are found 
in localities simibr to those they frequent in Europe. The common 
l)ee-eaters (Merops viridis and M. Philippensis) are found at certain 
seasons everywhere. Other species are rare. The beaudfu! Indian 
roller (Coracias), the Jay of Europeans, abounds. It is one of the 
most familiar birds in this country. Its feathers are much prized 
as ornaments, and are taken home by anglers under the impression 
that they will make fine salmon flies, but the beautiful cobalt blue 
turns pink in water. Kingfishers are not so common here as id 
Bengal The only species I have noticed are the Halcyon fiiscus, 
H. leucocephalus, Alcedo Bengalensis, and the Ceryle rudis, ndiich 
during the cold weather may be seen hovering over every tank in 
search of fish. The feathers of H. fuscus, which is insectivorous, are 
in great request for ornaments, and the bird-catchers snare them by 
thousands by means of a small net and a decoy bird. I have seen 
a successful party on their way to Calcutta with several thousand 
skins. In Ixrndon, I was told by an eminent bird-stufler that a 
good skin of the Indian roller or of H. fuscus was worth about five 
shillings for ladies' hats. Hombilla are not unconunon. The Mala- 
bar pied hcunbill (Hydrocissa coronata) has been met with in die 
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Khankpur hills. Parakeets are common everywhere, and they da 
a ooDsideiable amount of damage to the cropa They are favourite 
cage birds. I have not noticed any great variety of woodpeckers in 
the District By far the most common species is the golden-backed 
woodpecker (Brachyptemus aurantius). Barbets are common every- 
where. The species ruuned Megalaima viridis is called the copper- 
smith, from its call resembling the noise nude by smiths in making 
copper vessela Although India is the headquarters of the cuckoo 
fam ily, I have not observed many species here. The European cuckoo 
is not uncommon during the cold weather, but it returns to the hills 
during the breeding season, so that its fiuniliar call is never heard. 
The pied cuckoo is heard everywhere during the tains, and the hawk 
cuckoo and ioel abound at all seasons. The former is known as the 
hot-weather bird, as its shrill call ushers in that season. The latter 
to possession of every crow’s nest it can find to deposit its 
eggs in ; at least, nearly every crow’s nest I have inspected' has had a 
koeTs egg in it Malkohas are occasionally seen. Konkals (Centropus) 
or crow-pheasants are very common, and the j/rWr (Taccocua) are 
met with in the Kharakpur hills. Honey-suckers, or humming-birds, 
as they are generally called by Europeans, are common everywhere. 
In every garden where the Spanish jasmin (Plumeria or Hamelia 
patens) is found, several species may be seen inserting their little 
honifo into the pipe-like flowers to extract the nectar. Nut-hatches 
are not uncommon, and are met with all over the District during the 
cold weather. Hoopoes are found in every gart^ U. nigrip^is 
built its nest and reared its young in an old building in the jail lut 
spring. This bird is suppo^ to have been a great favounte with 
Solomon, and is accordingly not molested by Muhammadans. One 
or two species of shrike are common. Lanius cristatus is the first 
migrant to appear at the commencement of the cold season. I 
always note the day of its arrival, as people in England note the 
swallow’s arrival in spring. All the three Indian species of cu^ 
shrike (Volvocivora) are found in the District The beautiful mini- 
vets are cold-weather visitants, and may be seen in flocks searching 
for insects in almost every grove. The Drongo shrike or king crow 
is seen everywhere. The family of Muscicapidse is faiily represented. 
The Paradise 6y-catcher (Tchitiea paradisi) is not uncommon in 
the well-wooded country to the north of the District The curious 
transition of this species from chestnut to white is, so far as I know, 
unkpie among birds. The theory that white is the nuptial plumage. 
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cannot, I think, be correct, as I have seen the white male pair with 
the chestnut female, and vUe vend, during the breeding season. 
Fantails (Leucocerca) are not uncommon in the woods. The 
Merulinse are badly represented. The orange-headed ground thrush 
(Geocichla citrina) may occasionally be seen in the (i^ovemment 
gardens during the cold weather, and the blue rock thrush (Petro- 
< ossyphus cyaneus) appears also at the same season. Both retire 
northwards to breed. The babbling thru.shes (Timalinx) are fairly 
epresented here. The kachhachiyd or sdthbhdl of the natives (Malaco- 
cercus terricolor) is seen in every hedge and garden ; about seven 
are usually seen together, hence the name “ seven brothers.” liieir 
bright-blue egg.s arc characteristic of the genus. Other species occur 
in the D'.-^irict, but they are not a very interesting family. The 
bulbuls or short-legged thrushes are not so numerous as in other 
IKirts of Bengal ; they are caught by the shikdris on account of their 
plumage, and for fighting. The green Phyllomis is abundant It 
frequents mango trees, which towards Kharakpur are much ijifested 
by the loranthus. The flowers of this parasite appear during the 
cold season, and are rich in nectar, on which the bird feeds. The 
little white-winged green bulbul (lora typhia) is also very common 
in the cold weather, and, I think, should be properly classed with 
the tits, as its note, size, and habits are quit^ those of the Englisli 
blue titmouse. Orioles abound in every grove. When they put 
on their nuptial plumage in the spring, their beauty cannot be sur- 
passed, and their skins are in much request One s})ecies comes 
very near the Auricus of Europe, but has a longer black mark behind 
the eyes. Its nest is beautifully compact Of Ruticillse, tlic 
Indian redstart is common everywhere during the cold weather. 
The ruby-throat is occasionally seen in the rabi fields; and the 
blue -throat (Cyanecula suecica), so like the European bird, is 
equally common. Reed-warblers abound in suitable places. On the 
Kdbar lake they are particularly numerous. Among the sub-lamily 
Dtyrooicinse, the Indian tailor-bird is abundant, being found in 
almost every hedge. Its nest is a model of ingenuity and beauty. 
The weaver-bird, or baya^ is generally miscalled the tailor-bird by 
Europeans. The minute Phylloscopiiue, or tree-warbleis, are well 
represented in the cold weather. The R^yloides proi^ulus, the 
Dalmatian regulus, so rare in Europe, is not uncommon h^ The 
wagtails are all migrants, leaving us before their pairing season in 
the spring, and returning at the first approach of the cold weadier. 
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Their arrival is always welcome, as it denotes that the thermometer 
will fall below 8o* at sunrise. They breed in Bhutan and across 
the Himalayas. The field wagtails are amongst the most numerous 
of the cold-weather birds. The same may be said of their cousins 
the pipits. Of the tits, so familiar in Europe and in the Himdlayas, 
I have only noticed the grey titmouse (Parus cinereus). This little 
bird occasionally appears during the cold season, and its form and 
note are hardly distinguishable from the British oxeye. Of the 
family Corvidae we have several siiecies. The corby and the common 
crow abound everywhere. The Indian magpie is one of our most 
familiar birds. The starlings are well represented by the mdittas, 
several species of which remain with us all the year round. The 
European starling is common during the cold season, coming in 
immense flocks, which are nearly always joined by the mdituu. The 
bank mdinas are also abundant along the Canges, breeding on its 
banks. It is the only bird that I know, which, breeding in holes of 
banks or trees, lays coloured eggs, which arc of a bright green ; whilst 
those of the owls, kingfishers, woodpeckers, barbets, and others 
which have similar nests, are invariably white. 'I'hc Fringillidx are 
not so well represented as we should expect to find them, consider- 
ing the abundance of food suited to them ever present in Behar. 
The weaver-bird (Ploceus baya) is, however, common, and its 
1 uriuus nests may be seen in nearly every village. The munias, or 
Amadavads of F^uropeans, are found in suitable places. They arc- 
known here as /dfs , and thousands are yearly captured for cage 
birds, as their pugnacity towards each other in confinement appears 
to amuse the natives who keep them. The Indian house-sparrow, 
oply distinguishable from its European cousin to the scientific eye, 
is common everywhere. The rose finch, or tuti, is not uncommon 
during the cold weather. Its beauty has marked it for captivity. 
The curious little finch-lark (Pyrrhulauda grisea) is common in the 
fields ; and the skylark also abounds. In pargand Pharkiyi, in the 
north of the District, it is particularly common. The green pigeon 
(Crocopus phocnicopterus) is largely met with, its chief food being 
the fig of the banyan tree. ' The upper-class natives consider them, 
as indeed they are, excellent eating. The blue rock pigeon is 
equally common, and although ordinarily rather wild, occasionally 
enters verandas to build its nest on the cornices. Turtle-doves 
are found in almost every grove. The beautiful ground-dove, with 
emerald-like wings, is also sometimes seen. 
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Among the Rasores, the peacock is found throughout the hill jungles 
in the south, particularly in pargand ChakdL At Bhimbdndh, in the 
Kharakpur hills, it is very common, and many may be seen in the early 
morning going out to feed. As it is sacred to Kirtik, the younger 
son of Mah^deo, or the great god, it is rarely molested by Hindus. 
The jungle-fowl (Gallus ferrugineus), the progenitor of the domestic 
fowl, is found in the same jungles with the peacock. The exquisite 
shape of its hackles, when compared with those of the domestic fowl, 
makes them very valuable for salmon flies. This fact has esc^>ed 
the notice of many professional fly-tiers, who are only acquainted 
with the wax-spotted hackles of the Madras bird (Gallus sonn'rati). 
'rhe red spur-fowl (Galloperdex spadiceus) is occasionally seen. 
Of partridges, the grey species is abundant in scrub jungle south of 
the Ganges. The black partridge, or francolin, afiects the grass 
prairies in the north of the District ; and the marsh ox kyat partridge 
is found in the low lands in pargand Pharkiyd. The common quail 
abounds in the raid crops. The black-breasted quail, which breeds 
in this District, is not nearly so abundant as the common (piail, 
which migrates in the spring to breed beyond the Himalayas, and 
consequently has a better chance in the struggle for existence than 
it would have here, where so many four-footed, flying, and creeping 
enemies, in the shape of cats, foxes, hawks, and snakes, are ever 
ready to devour it and its eggs. Bustards are rarely seen. 

The Cursores are represented by the courier plover, which is found 
chiefly on the alluvial iidrd lands bordering the Ganges. Two spedes 
of swallow plover, the pratincole of Europe, are common, and may 
be seen in large flocks hawking for insects on the banks of rivers. 
Other species of plover are common, — the golden plover during the 
cold weather, and the spur-winged plover at all seasons. The Norfolk 
plover, so rare in England, is particularly common among the rocks 
here. Cranes (Grus Antigone and G. cinerea) come during the cold 
season, and are much pursued by shikdris. When a bird is winged, 
it is seldom killed, but is sold in its wounded state to native gentle- 
men, who keep it, if it survives the injtity, as a pet in their court- 
yards. Many tame birds thus acquired may be met with. On one 
occasion I found the woodcock; it had evidently lost its way, or 
had been blown here from the Himilayas. Snipe are not so 
common in Monghyr as in other parts of Bengal. The English and 
pintail species (Gallinago stenura) appear to be nearly equally dis- 
tributed. The painted snipe and jack snipe are rare.. Godwits 
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Appcau in vast flocks on the marshes in pargtni PharkijfA during the 
cold season ; and the graceful avocet may be occasionally seen along 
the banks of the Ganges. Curlews and whimbrels (Numenius phoe* 
pus) are found in the Pharkiy^ marshes. Among the stints and 
sand-pipers met with in this District, may be mentioned the ruff 
(Philomachus pugnax), the little stint ('fringa minuta), the spotted, 
green, and common sand-pipers. These appear in vast numbers 
dtfring tlie cold season, whilst the green-shank and red-shank are 
found on every marsh. The elegant stilt (Himantopus candidus), so 
rare in Europe, is abundant here during the cold season. Nearly all 
the wading family are migrants, retiring beyond the Himdiayas to 
breed. Both the Indian jacanas (M»‘topidius) abound in the marshes 
to the north of the District, where they remain all the year round. 
The coots arc well represented also in the marshes ; and conspicuous 
amongst the family is the purple species, found on every rcc'dy 
swamp. Several species of rail also are fyund in the same localities, 
hut they are not so common or abundant as the coots and water- 
hens. Storks are found throughout the District. The adjutant 
is only occasionally seen ; but the white-necked stork or beefsteak 
bird (Ciconia leucocephala) is very common during the winter 
months. The white stork of Europe, so much cherished in Ger- 
many, is also at times met with. The European heron is found 
throughout the District, but it does not breed in company as in 
England. The purple heron of I^u^ope is also abundant; and 1 
have met with several of its breeding-places in the vast reed beds 
towards.the north. Egrets, or paddy birds, .xs thi-y arc familiarly 
railed, abound during the rainy season, when thtn' put on their nup- 
tial plumage. They are very graceful birds, and their feathers are 
in much request, as they can be sold in Calcutta at about a guinea 
an ounce. Bitterns do not appear to be so common here as in other 
parts of Bengal; but the allied night heron of Europe (Nycticoiax 
griseus) abounds, and its familiar call may be heard on still evenings 
as it pa sse* to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is occasionally 
seen in the Pharkiyi marshes ; and the shell ibis (Anastomus osci- 
tans) is most abundant. There are several species of ibis, amongst 
whi^ the sacred ibis of Europe and Alnca is met with in great flocks. 

The marshes in the north of the District form the home of 
myriads of geese and ducks during the cold season. I have 
observed the following species : — ^The naktar or grey gOM (Anser 
cinereus), the barred-headed goose (A. Indicus), the white-headed 
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goose-rail (Nettapus Coromandelianus), the whistling teal (Den- 
drocygna), the shicldrake (Tadoma vulpanser), the ruddy shiel- 
drake (Casarca nitila), the shoveller (Spatula clypeaui), the pink- 
headed duck (Anas caryophyllacea), the gadwall (Chaulelasmus 
strepenis), the pintail duck (Dafila acuta), the widgeon (Marecn 
Penelope), the teal (Querquedula crccca), the gargany (Quer- 
(|uedula circia), the red-crested pochard (Branta ruhna), the red- 
headed pochard (Aythya ferina), the fenuginous duck (Aythya 
nyroca), and the tufted duck (Fuligula cristata). The last twelve are 
found in England. Grebes (Podiceps) are found on most of the 
marshes, where also terns abound. The whiskered tern, an un- 
common bird in England, and the gull-billed tern, are common here. 
The curious Indian skimmer (Rhynchops albicollis), with its razor- 
like lower mandible much longer than the upper, may be seen skim- 
ming over the Ganges everywhere ; and only on one occasion, when 
I saw a small fish in its Ixiak, did I ever notice that this bird takes 
any food except water and air. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the 
natives call them, are seen occ^ionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring far overhead. They are much detested by 
fishcrinen, according to the old principle, that two ol a trade never 
agree ; indeed, the hshcmicn have some oiuse for disliking them, for 
a flock of pelicans, when they alight, form a regular line, and swim 
along, devouring every fish which comes inTheir way. Cormorants 
are common in suitable localities; and the nearly allied Indian snake- 
bird (Plotus melanogaster) pays dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
fe.uhcrs, for the shikdrls during the breeding season pursue it as 
eagerly as they do the egrets.’ 

l\.KPTii.KS. — ‘ Crocodiles .abound in the north of the District. 
Marsh crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris), the alligators of Europeans, 
and the tnagars or bochars of the n.atives, arc very numerous in the 
Tiljilgd river, and during the rains in the ncighlxiuring inundated 
m.arshes. One hundred individiuals of alt sizes in.ay be counted 
during the cold season basking in the sun along a single reach of 
the river. With them may be seen a few gharials and many turtles, 
all apparently living in jierfect harmony together, and finding food 
in the swarms of fish which live around them. The bochars and 
turtles, if not the gharials, .also feed on the dead bodies of men and 
animals when they can get them. The gharial (Gavialis Gangcticus) 
chiefly affects the Ganges, where the bochar is almost unknown, 
and at sunrise several may be seen on ex’cry sandbank, lliey are 
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said to be exclusively fish -eaters. Small s|)ecinicns arc not uii- 
frequently caught in the fishermen’s nets, and arc oaten by the lower 
classes. Fresii-water turtles abound. 1 he carapai'c is invariably 
used as a hod for carrying mortar. The most ri markable lizards 
in the District are the Varanidae or gosdmfSf the iguanas of Kuro- 
pcans ; three species are found, — Hydro^aurus Salvator, the monitor 
(Varana dracaena), and Empagusia flavescens. The monitor, which 
may be distinguished by the position of the nostrils half-way 
between the lip and the eye, abounds everywhere, and is supposed, 
without reason, to be very venomous. Many spec ics of small trec- 
lizai'^s, among which is the dreaded though |>erfi.ctly harmless 
‘ blood-sucker,’ are found ; .and the i hameleuii is not iiiKommon. 
When captured, the chameleon is alw.iys kept for s.ile Among 
other thick-tongued lizards may lx- mentioned the w.tll whiili 
abounds in every house. 

‘S.NAKF.S are numerous in Monghyr Distrut. The rotk snake 
(Python moluris), the boa-constrirtor of Euro]x‘ans, is found on the 
hills. The skin of one individual, ten feet long, lately killed in pat- 
j'and Abhaipur, is exhibited in the Monghyr museum 'I'he cobra is 
by far he most common snake 'I'he Monghyr miinici])ality, dunng 
the pa>t two years, has given rewards for looo ioIims alleged to have 
been killed within the precincts of the town, vsInKi the l.nmdiptir 
municip.nhty, six miles distant, has paid for a nearly eijiial niiinlx'r 
Notwithstanding this, their numbers do not ap|x.'ir seiisdily to have 
decreased ; but it is satisfactory to learn th.nt deaths from sn.ike-bite 
are now rare within the towns, compared with ivh.ii they were a few 
years ago. Next to the cobr.'i, the karait (Huugarus (ueruleus) 
abounds, but is not nearly so often met with as the fomier. llun 
gams fasciatus and Oaboia Russelli are both very rare here, only 
one specimen of each having been brought in for reward. Vipers 
.ire occasionally found. 'I'he sakrd (Lycodon aulularia), a pretty little 
harmless snake, declared by the natives to be very deadly, alxiurids, 
as its specific name implies, in dwelling-houses and other buildings. 
Another snake, rare in museums, is not uncommon here, — Ferrania 
Sihboldii. The little Typhlops, which resembles the earthworm, is 
common. It is known as the ihilid sdmp, the meaning of which 
is said to be that the poisonous efTects of its bite can only be 
removed by the speedy application of an earthen vessel (thilU) full 
of oil' 

The coat of keeping down wild beasts, as a*picscnted by rewards 
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paid by Government, was ;^336, as. od. in 1866-67; £*S 4 t od. 
in 1867-68 ; and ;^i93, 10s. od. in 1868-69. deaths caused 
by wild beasts were 108, 91, and 179 for these three years respec- 
tively; and from snake-bites, 37, 46, and 137. 

Population. — The earliest attempt made towards an enumeration 
of the people of Monghyr was in the year 1802, when a iMnd 
sumdrl or house census was commenced. From this it was m- 
tended to derive an estimate of the population, by multiplying a 
certain number, assumed to represent the average number of inmates 
in each house. It does not now i^tpear how far this scheme was 
carried out; but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in 181 says of t'>e re- 
turns of two police divisions which he had been able to find, that 
they satisfied him that he had nothing to regret in the loss of the 
others. Dr. Buchaiuui Hamilton himself made an estimate of each 
of the police divisions in the whole District of Bhigalpur, in which 
Monghyr was then included. These old divisions unfortunately do 
not coincide with the boundaries of Monghyr in any direction ; but 
by taking only those which are entirely included in the present Dis- 
trict, some figures of statistical value may be obtained. These police 
divisions are (i) Gogtf, with an area of 788 square miles, and a 
population of 150,700; Monghyr, 113 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 45,300 ; Sdrajgarha, 103 square miles, and- a population of 
39,600; Mallahpur, 697 square miles, and a population of i5*;ooo; 
andTfMpur,643 square miles,and a population of 179,800: total area, 
>344 square miles, and total population, 571,400, of whom 464,775 
are stated to be Hindus, and 106,625 Musalmins. The population 
at the present day for the same area b about double thU estimate. 
But considering that land reclamation has been largely carried on 
both on the north and south of the Ganges, and that the number 
of the people is known to have increased in consequence of immi- 
gration and much prosperity combined, it b very probable thr.t Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton’s estimate was, at the time it was made, at least 
approximately correct After thb time there was no systematic effort 
to enumente the people, even in part, till 1869. The rural pdioe 
frequently sent in returns of die number of houses in the vUlagea to 
which they were attached, on which rough estimates were founded. 
In 1869 tob method gave 843,775 soub in the Dbtrict, five persons 
being allowed to each household, and was declared by the Collector 
to be ' too high a computation.’ In the same year sn experimental 
Census was carried out in the five towns of Monghyr, Jomilpur, 
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The Minerals found in Monghyr District are almost entirely 
Mnfinc- to the south of the Ganges. The more important are the 
foUowing ^-Galena, a sulphuret of lead, containing a small quantity 
of sflv», found in the hill tracts of pargand Cbakil. Minium, or 
protoxide of lead, from the bed of the Kharakpur hill streams. Anti- 
mony ore, a sulphuret of antimony, from the Chakii hills; sold in 
the under the name of surma, and used by zaudnd ladies for 
tinting their eyebrows. A rich iron ore is quairied in the Kharakpur 
hills near Bhiinbdndh; aptynotite is found in the same neighbour- 
hood. Hematite, or peroxide ot iron, is an impure or earthy species 
of iron oxide, combined to some extent with alumina, silica, and a 
t^e of alkalL The percentage of pure iron oxide, as near as jios- 
sible, is sixty per cent It would be valuable for smelting, if limestone 
.is a flux and coal or other fuel were cheap. As the District, how- 
ever, is destitute of carboniferous strata, and wood is too dear, it is 
only used as a cheap pigment for painting. It is found princiiMilly 
in die Kharakpur hillR Felspar fit fiw the manufacture of porcelain 
is met with in great abundance in the southern part of the District. 
Cnrundum is obtained from the hills near JamtU, but the precious 
tonns are not met with. Travertine is found near, Gidhaur and in 
the Kharakpur hills. Kankar or nodular limestone, principally used 
for metalling the roads, is found more or less in all parts of the 
District, Qiostly in the older tertiary formations of alluvial origin. 
There are also stone and slate ciuarries in the District. Of the latter 
the most extensive is in parganA Abhaipiir, and is the property of 
Messrs. Ambler & Co., of Monghyr. 

The Forest Tracts of Monghyr were returned in some smtistical 
tables, published by the Board of Revenue in 1873, os covering on 
area of 437 square miles, mostly situated in parganAt Gidhaur, 
Chdndanbhdki, and ChokdL The Collector in 187 1 reported, seem- 
ingly on information derived from the police, that the Gidhaur 
forests yielded an annual rent'd of ;^7So, and those of Chakdl £iiq. 
He added that, after having seen a large part of this country , he 
could not say there was much valuable timbn grown in it There is 
a forest tract in the Khatalqrar^^te of the Blahirdji of Darbhangah, 
which for some years was leased to European merdiants in Monghyt 
at £950 a year. It measured ten miles long by four wide. The 
jungles of pargand Kajid consist chiefly of acacias, and are vahiabk 
for the gum they produce: In pargand Phaikiyd .there is mauf 
scrub forest, in the formation of which' the w^ rose takcR an 
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important part Hie principal forest trees of Monghyr are, — 
{i)sd/ (Shoiea robusta), locally known as the saJind, a member of 
the Malay camphor family, and found chiefly in the Kharakpur 
hills. The utter absence of all forest conservancy has long ago 
caused the disappearance of all the larger trees ; and when the East 
India Railway was being constructed, a contractor for sleepers found 
a lease of these hills on moderate terms a losing speculation. It 
must, however, be remarked, that except for railway sleepers and 
beams foi European houses, large timber is not requiied The 
principal demand is for gois, or posts, fifteen feet high, which are 
used as supports to the roofs of native huts. They cost about 4 
dnnds or 6d. each in the forest, and after paying a transit toll of 
2 dnnds or 3d., sell at Monghyr for about 8 dnnds or is. ; (2) 
adnds, or ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon) ; (3) fdn (Cedrela toona) ; 
(4) saJsdl (Dalbergia latifolia ) ; (5) kantal (Artocaipus integrifolia) ; 
(6) pUsdl (Pterocarpus marsupium) ; (7) sissd (Dalbergia sissu); 
(74) dm, or mango (Mangifera Indica) ; (8) makud (Bassia latifolia) ; 
(9) bat (Ficus Bengalcnsis) ; (10) pipal (Ficus religiosa) ; (i i) pdkur 
(Ficus infcctoria); (12) baddm (Termmalia catappa); (13) somi 
(Prosopis spicigera); (14) sondlu (Cassia fistula); (15) gdb (Dio- 
spyros embryopteris) ; (16) kadam (Nauclea cadamba); (17) tetnl 
(Tamarindus Indica); (18) simul (Bombax Malabaricum) ; (19) 
hara (Terminalia chebula) ; (20) pansaura (Grewia lepiaria). The 
most common hedgerow trees are, — (21) swallow-wort, or akhdnd 
(C.alotropis gigantea); (22) wild castor, or bdghandi (Jatropha 
ciucas); (23) croton, or bfldti bdghandi (Croton tiglium); (24) the 
chaste jilant, or nisindd (Vitex negundo), a verbena ; (25) ndgpbana 
(Csictus Indicus) ; (26) the milk bush, or dudhid (Exccecaria insignis), 
an euphorb ; (27) the red berry (Tinosjwra cordi folia), a moon seed ; 

(28) the silken parasite, or amralata (Cassytha filiformis), a laurel ; 

(29) wild senna, or chikora (Cassia tora) ; (30) the Chinese lantern 
or balloon vine (Cardiospermuni halicacabum) ; (31) wild acanthus, 
or bakds (Justicia adhatoda); (32) wild jute, or p^ (Corchorus 
fuscus) ; (33) wild cotton, or ban kapds (Hibiscus vitifolius) ; (34) 
convolvulus, or karaanl (Porana paniculata), a creeper; and (35) 
the wild rose, or kud (Rosa oentifolia). 

Jungle Products. — The first pl^ among the jungje products 
of the Monghyr D^trict must be given to the makud (Bassia latifolia), 
both on account of tb^ extent of the oouotiy in iriiich it grows, and 
for the value and uncfiilness of its pnxlucta. It is found in huge 
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forests in the hilly country in the south of the District ThousM|d-> 
of tons of the petals arc collected annually, and, mixed with cereal 
grains, form a cheap and nutritious food. Also, 100,000 gallons of 
a strong spirit are yearly distilled from them in the Government 
distilleries, 'fhe fruit yields a valuable oil, used in swcctmc.'its, for 
burning, and to adulterate ex|x>tted to Calcutta. The wood 
is hard, and fit for the naves of cart wheels. The bark is used 
medicinally os an astringent and tunic. Frankincense, obtained 
from Boswellia thurifera. is gathered to some extent in the jungles, as 
is also the gum called from the .allied lkils.ainodendron mukul. 
Roxburgh describes the whole plant .is yielding a great fragrance 
like that of the finest myrrh. I'he gum is dillu iilt of collection, as 
the pale juice which issues from a cut maoc in the tree is very 
watery, and rapidly evaporates, leaving a very minute |»orti<>n of gum, 
which IS not tenacious or elastic like myrrh. Gums for ordinary 
purposes arc gathered from many trees, such as the ni.ingo, the uim 
(.\zadirachta Indica), and a number of varieties of the biUa (Acaci.i 
.\iabica) ; but so little care is taken in collecting them, that they 
generally contain a large percentage of earth and dirt 'Hie gum 
called much used as incense, and sup|x>scd to drive away 

mosquitoes, is gathered from the $Al (Shorea robusta). The myro. 
balan of commerce, the fruit of 'I'ennmalia chebiila, is .abundant in 
the forests; it makes a very gooil dye inixe I mth siilph.ale of iron or 
alum. The kernel of the fruit of Bui h.inania latifoli.i, i ailed ckiroHji, 
is much esteemed in the Distru t. .and is said lo resemble the almond. 
Hope is made in laigc quaiiliiies from tlie jungle creejier Uaiihinia 
Vahlii. It stands immersion in uater uithuul much injury, and is 
usually employed for drawing water from wells. Anollicr kind of 
rope, used in all parts of the District, is m.ide from a coarse grass 
called iahit of which I cannot find the scientific name. Lac is 
collcctcKl to some e.\tciit fur cxfiortation, and for making braccleis, 
toys, etc The insects are found on the small branches and iK'liules 
of the palds (Butea frondosa). 'Fhis tri'e also nfiords a valuable 
gum, and its flowers a yellow dye of considerable permanence, 'i'hc 
gum exudes from natural fissures and wounds nude in the luirk in 
the form of a beautiful red juice, .which hardens into a ruby-coloured 
.xstnngent gum, which loses its colour if exposed to the air. Honey 
is found in the Jungles, and is occasionally collected. It does not, 
however, appear to be a general article of trade. 'I'he same may be 
said of india-rubber. I'he exstes subsisting by traffic in jungle 
VOL. XV. c 
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products, as returned by the Collector, are Banpan, Musdhars, Dhirls, 
and 

Pasture-Grounds. — ^The principal pasture-lands north of the 
Ganges are in pargani Fhaihiyd, and comprise all the alluvial 
country periodically inundated by the Ganges, Gandak, and Tiljdgd, 
which lies so low that the season for sowing even a spring crop has 
passed before the water recedes. The largest tract lies between the 
Gandak and the Tiljugi, due north of Monghyr. An area of about 
twelve miles north and south by twenty miles east and west, or 
about two hundred square miles, is so deeply flooded that not more 
than half the land is ever cultivated, and hardly any lies suflUclf ntly 
high for village sites. This tract forms the pasture-land of the later 
cold weather or q>ring and of the hot season, and is covered chiefly 
by a very rank pod grass and the graceful pampas grass, together with 
a scanty undergrowth of the more succulent kinds, such as dib. 
Buffaloes thrive on this pasture better than oxen; and immense herds 
of them are sent to these prairies, as they may be called, from all 
the surrounding countries, and sometimes from the south of the 
Ganges. They graze here from January till the rising water forces 
them to retire in June. Their clarified butter or ghi is largely sold 
at the market of Xhargarii at the mouth of the Gandak, for exporta- 
tion to Calcutta. The rent levied by the landholders is about eight 
dnnds or one shilling a head for buffaloes, and four dnnds or six- 
pence for oxen, for the season. 

The new-formed banks bordering the Ganges also afford pasturage 
during the dry seasons. The cattle are excluded from those which 
are cultivated, until after the raH crop is cut in April; but are 
admitted on the sandy and uncultivated strips directly the soil is 
sufficiently firm to bear their weight, and are allowed to pick up a 
scanty subsistence from the young kasela shoots (Saccharum offici- 
naium) and weeds, which spring up spontaneously after the river 
has fallen. The tamaiUk bushes, most valuable for basket-making 
and firewood, are also found on nearly every bank; but these the 
catde do not appear to fancy, eating them only when there is nothing 
else to feed on. The vast Jungly tracts west of Kharakpur, and much 
of pargandu Paibatpdrd, Chindanbhuki, Kajid, Gidhaur, and Chakdi, 
form the pasture-grounds of the south of the District The pasture, 
hovfever, is of a very coarse description, consisting of young leaves 
and weeds. The cattle are belled to keep them together, but always 
run very considerable risk from wild beasts. In other parts of tltc 
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District they are fed with rice and wheat straw, and such scanty 
herbage as they can find by the roadsides and bordering the hedges. 
Grazing lands, properly speaking, set aside as in England, are un- 
known, every cultivable acre being required for producing food for 
maiL An effort was made in 1873 to introduce a fodder, which, by 
the largeness of its out-turn, would induce its cultivation for purposes 
of cattle-feeding exclusively. This was the Chinese sugar-grass or 
sorgho (Sorghum saccharatum), which was described by the United 
States Agncultutal Department as ‘ unsurpassed.' It was sown in 
the Government gardens in Monghyr in May, and grew to the 
hei{.!u of seventeen feet before the end of the rains. So far as 
appearances went, it was a remarkable success ; but it was little ap- 
preciated by the natives, by whom it was pronounced, when exposed 
at the public offices, to be a well-known and somewhat despised 
ghoma Janird, otherwise called chotkl janird or markhatid, which 
has the bad reputation of exhausting the soil and yielding an inferior 
kind of coarse grain, used as food only by the very poorest. More- 
over, they did not hold it in high estimation as fodder, on account 
of its being heating. The highest bid made for the crop, standing 
on a -plot of land measuring more than half an acre, was only twelve 
shillings. It was attempted to sell it by the bundle of a hundred- 
weight for 3d., but it could not find purchasers ; while, zt the same 
time, in the a bundle weighing only a third of a hundredweight 
sold at this rate, although consisting only of weeds and coar% grass. 
The tent alone of the field was los. a year, so that the cultivation 
of sosgha was not a profitable undertaking. The Collector, m his 
report on the subject, was of opinion that the seed was sown at the 
wrong time of the year, as during the rains a large supply of grass 
and weeds can be obtained from the land on which the hhddaf 
:rops stand, merely for the trouble of cutting. In the cold and 
hot weather, however, a good crop of sorgho might command a 
better 'price ; but even then cattle would probably continue to pick 
up a coarse food on the chars and uncultivated hills which abound 
in the District In fact, the xttmg aside of land merely to grow 
fodder for cattle is an arrangement which does not at all coincide 
with the views of native cattle rearers, who laugh at the idea. 

Ferm Nature : Mammals. — T he following paragraphs have been 
chiefly condensed from a note on the ySne natures of the District 
supplied to me by the Collector, Mr. Lockwood : — ' I have only 
observed two species of monkey in this District, the /angur (Presbytis 
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entellus) and the bandar (Inuus rhesus). Both are very local. 
The former is found only south of the Ganges, and fortunately 
even there it is rare, for it does a vast amount of damage to the 
crops. The bandars also are found only in a few places, affecting 
certain localities, from which apparently they never migrate. Year 
after year officers in camp find them in the same mango groves. 
At Monkey Island, on the Kibar lake, they are particularly numer- 
ous, being venerated by the priests of the Hindu temple. Number. s 
come out from the jungle on all sides on being called ; and the band 
is headed by a fierce old male, who apparently holds unlimited 
sway over the others. In the year 1793 a yearly grant of was 
made by Government for the express purpose of feeding the monkeys 
and lighting the temple on Monkey Island; but in 1852 the grant 
was discontinued, owing to its being misappropriated by the ruling 
priests. Bats are common all over the District. 'I'he frugivorou'. 
bats (Pteropus) are caught by the lower classes, and arc said to be 
excellent eating. The long-tailed bat is occasionally seen ; and othei 
insectivorous bats are common. They are called chdmgudri^ or 
leather-wings, by the natives. The loi.g-armcd bat (Taphozous 
longimanus) is a great pest in record rooms. Among insectivorous 
mammals deserving notice are the musk-shrews, which occur m 
c\traordinar>' numbers. The Tupaia Elliotli .abounds in the Kharak 
pur hills. It bears so great a rcsemblantc to the common palm 
squirrel that it long osc.ipcd notice 

‘Among carnivora may lie mentioned the black Ixiar (Ursus 
Ubiatus). It is found generally throughout the hilly portion of 
the District, but is not common now. It is much sought after, both 
for the sake of the reward offercil by Government for its head, aiul 
for the excellence of its flesh. The Santils of the southern hills 
watch it when it comes to feed on the flowers of the mahud, and, 
1 oncealed amongst the branches of the tree, shoot it with poisoned 
arrows. When unmolc-ted it is usually an inoffensive animal 
I'he Indian badger (Mellivora Indica) is not uncommon in the 
District, particularly among the Kharakpur hills. Others are said to 
lie common in the rivers, but I have never 5ecn one. Tigers are 
not common in this District, as the reward of j^2, los. od. induces 
hunters to destroy them, usually by means of traps armed with bows 
and arrows set in the paths which they frequent. The District is 
very unfavourable for tiger-shooting, as the jungles are almost inter- 
minable, and so thick with under-scrub that the sportsman cannot 
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proceed on foot with any chance of success, whilst the passage ot 
elephants would be impossible. Leopards are, or at all events were, 
more common, but the reward given for killing them also makes 
their pursuit very profitable, and is leading to their extermination. 
Wild cats are everywhere common, and destroy a vast amount of 
game. Indeed, were it not for the number of eggs which the game 
birds lay, they must have long ago become extinct Almost every 
hedge of any size contains its jungle cat, ready to spring on any 
bird that comes near. Hyaenas are found in the hills, but, Ireing true 
nocturnal animals, they are seldom met with ; but some caves, which 
have been tenanted by them from time immemorial, may be seen. 
Civets, both Viveira zibetha and V. Malaccensis, are far from un- 
common, and do a vast amount of damage to game birds. I have 
only noticed the common mongoose (Herpestes). It is common 
everywhere, and, in consequence of its antipathy to snakes, is not 
molested. It is a great nuisance as a pet. 1 have never seen 
the wolf in this District ; but Mr. Crowdy, of Manjhaul factory, tells 
me that he meets with it occasionally out hunting, but that his fox- 
hounds will not face it. The wild dog has occasionally been killed 
among the hills, but it appears to be becoming extinct. The Indian 
fox is found every'where. 

‘ The Gangetic porpoise abounds in the river, and is occasionally 
r.'iptured and eaten. Its oil is sold in the Mzdr for preserving leather 
and other purposes. The Sciurus palmanim is the only squirrel 
which I have seen in the District ; it is common nearly everywhere, 
and is a pest in fruit gardens. Rats and mice are very common 
both in the fields and houses. The field rat is eaten by the Musdhars, 
and is considered by them a great delicacy. Porcupines are not 
uncommon, and are eaten whenever captured by the lower classes. 
Hares are not uncommon throughout the District, several being 
generally started during a day’s shooting. Wild pigs are found 
sparingly all over the District in suitable places. Of deer, the sdmdar 
stag (Rusa Anstotelis) is occasiorudly killed. The spotted deer 
(Axis maculatus) abounds towards the south, and often invades the 
cultivated country, to the serious injury of the standing crops. The 
swamp deer, or bdrd iinghd (Rucervus Duvaucellii), is not uncommon. 
Wild.buffaloes are occasionally found in the north of the District, in 
pargand Pharkiyd.’ 

Birds. — M r. Lockwood writes concerning the birds of the Dis- 
trict : — ' I have only noticed three species of vulture, — the common 
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vulture (Gyps Bengalensis), the black vulture (Otogyps calvus), and 
the Egyptian or scavenger vulture. All feed on carrion, and are for 
this reason extremely useful. The natives look on them with con- 
siderable abhorrence, and will often pull a house down if a vulture 
alights on it. Of the falcons there may be mentioned the peregrine, 
a cold-weather visitant, and the saker (Falco sacer). The Mahdiijd 
Sir Jai Mangal Sinh, K.C.S.I., is the only native gentleman that 
1 have seen who keeps up the old Indian sport of hawking. Of 
Accipitrinx, the sparrow-hawk is the only species I have noticed. 
Monghyr is rich in fishing eagles. The osprey abounds nw the 
Ganges, and in the vicinity of all the large marshes north of that 
river. The white-t.ailed eagle is equally common, and breeds in this 
District. Harriers abound during the cold season, and may be seen 
hawking over every field in search of small birds and lizards. The 
ortolan or short-toed lark (Calandrella brachydactyla) and quail arc 
especially marked out as quarry by all the hawks. Owls are not 
very numerous, but the rock owl is found here. 

‘Of Insessores, swallows, martins, and swifts are numerous, and the 
European swallow abounds during the cold season. The wire-tailed 
swallow may occasionally be seen in the Kharakpur hills; and on one 
occasion I noticed the spine-tailed swift there. Night-jars are found 
in localities similar to those they frequent in Europe. The common 
l)ce-eaters (Merops viridis and M. Philippensis) are found at certain 
seasons everywhere. Other species are rare. The beautiful Indian 
roller (Coracias), the Jay of Europeans, abounds. It is one of the 
most familiar birds in this country. Its feathers are much prized 
as ornaments, and are taken home by anglers under the impression 
that they will make fine salmon flies, but the beautiful cobalt blue 
turns pink in water. Kingfishers are not so common here as in 
Bengal. The only species I have noticed are the Halcyon fuscus, 
H. leucocephalus, Alcedo Bengalensis, and the Ceryle rudis, which 
during the cold weather may be seen hovering over every tank in 
search of fish. The feathers of H. fuscus, which is insectivorous, are 
in great request for ornaments, and the bird-catchers snare them by 
thousands by means of a small net and a decoy bird. I have seen 
a successful [larty on their way to Calcutta with several thousand 
skins. In Ixindon, I was told by an eminent bird-stufler tliat a 
good skin of the Indian roller or of H. fuscus was worth about five 
shillings for ladies* hats. HombiUs are not uncommon. The Mala- 
bar pied hombill (Hydrocissa coronata) has been met with in the 
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Khaxakpur hills. Parakeets are common everywhere, and they do 
a considet^e amount of damage to the crops. They are favourite 
cage buds. I have not noticed any great variety of woodpeckers in 
the District By far the most common species is the golden-backed 
woodpecker (Brachyptemus aurantius). Barbets are common every- 
where. The species named Megalaima viridis is called the copper- 
smith, from its call resembling the noise made by smiths in m^ing 
copper vessels. Although India is the headquarters of the cuckoo 
family, I have not observed many species here. The European cuckoo 
is not uncommon during the cold weather, but it returns to the hills 
during the breeding season, so that its familiar call is never heard. 
The pied cuckoo is heard everywhere during the rains, and the hawk 
cuckoo and koA abound at all seasons. The former is known as the 
hot-weather bird, as its shrill call ushers in that season. The latter 
seems to take possession of every crow’s nest it can find to deposit its 
eggs in ; at least, nearly every crow’s nest I have inspected has had a 
koels egg in it Malkofuxs are occasionally seen. Konkals (Centropus) 
or crow-pheasants are very common, and the slrkir (Taccocua) are 
met with in the Kharakpur hills. Honey-suckers, or humming-birds, 
as they are generally called by Europeans, are common everywhere. 
In every garden where the Spanish jasmin (Plumeria or Hamelia 
patens) is found, several species may be seen inserting their little 
beaks into the pipe-like flowers to extract the nectar. Nut-hatches 
are not uncommon, and are met with all over the District during the 
cold weather. Hoopoes are found in every garden. U. nigripennis 
built its nest and reared its young in an old building in the jail last 
spring. This bird is supposed to have been a great favourite with 
Solomon, and is accordingly not molested by Muhammadans. One 
or two species of shrike are common. Lanius cristatus is the first 
migrant to appear at the commencement of the cold season. I 
always note the day of its arrival, as people in England note the 
swallow’s arrival in spring. All the three Indian species of cuckoo 
shrike (Volvocivora) are found in the District The beautiful mini- 
vets are cold-weather visitants, and may be seen in flocks searching 
for insects in almost every grove. The Drongo shrike or king crow 
is seen everywhere. The family of Muscicapidse is fairiy represented. 
The Paradise fly-catcher (Tchitrea paradisi) is not uncommon in 
the well-wooded country to the north of the District The curious 
transition of this species from chestnut to white is, so fiu’ as I know, 
unique among birds. The theory that white is the nuptial plumage. 
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cannot, 1 think, be correct, as I have seen the uhite male pair with 
the chestnut female, and vice versA^ during the breeding season. 
Fantails (Leucocerca) are not uncommon in the woods. The 
Merulinx are badly represented. The orange-headed ground thrush 
(Geocichla citrina) may occasionally be seen in the Government 
gardens during the cold weather, and the blue rock thrush (Petro- 
c ossyphus cyaneus) appears also at the same season. Both retire 
northwards to breed. The babbling thnishes (Timalinae) are fairly 
cpresented here. The kachbachiyd or sathbhdi of the natives (Malaco- 
rercus terricolor) is seen in every hedge and garden; about seven 
arc usually seen together, hence the name “ seven brothers.” l^eir 
bright-blue eggs arc characteristic of the genus. Other species occur 
in the District, but they are not a very interesting family. The 
liulbuls or short-legged thrushes are not so numerous as in other 
parts of Bengal ; they are caught by the shikdrts on account of their 
plumage, and for fighting. The green Phyllomis is abundant. It 
frequents mango trees, which towards Kharakpur arc much infested 
by the loranthus. The flowers of this parasite appear during the 
cold season, and arc rich in nectar, on which the bird feeds. The 
little white-winged green bulbul (lora tyjihia) is also very common 
m the cold weather, and, I think, should be properly classed with 
the tits, as its note, sl/.e, and haliits are (piite those of the English 
blue titmouse. Orioles abound in every grove. When they put 
on their nuptial plumage in the spring, their beauty cannot be sur- 
passed, and their skins are in much request. One species comes 
very near the Auricus of Europe, but has a longer black mark l)ehind 
the eyes. Its nest is beautifully compact. Of Ruticillae, the 
Indian redstart is common everywhere during the cold weather, 
'rhe ruby-throat is occasionally seen in the rabi fields; and the 
blue - throat (Cyanecula suecica), so like the European bird, is 
ccjually common. Reed-warblers abound in suitable places. On the 
Kiibar lake they are particularly numerous. Among the sub-family 
Orymoicinae, the Indian tailor-bird is abundant, being found in 
almost every hedge. Its nest is a model of ingenuity and beauty. 
The weaver-bird, or baya^ is generally miscalled the tailor-bird by 
Europeans, The minute Phylloscopinae, or tree-warblers, are well 
represented in the cold w'eather. The Reguloides proregulus, the 
Dalmatian regulus, so rare in Europe, is not uncommon here. The 
wagtails are all migrants, leaving us before their pairing season in 
the spring, and returning at the first approach of the cold weather. 
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Their arrival is always welcome, as it denotes that the thermometer 
will fall below 80^ at sunrise. They breed in Bhutan and across 
the Himalayas. The field wagtails are amongst the most numerous 
of the cold-weather birds. The same may be raid of their cousins 
the pipits. Of the tits, so familiar in Europe and in the Himdlayas, 
I have only noticed the grey titmouse (Parus cinereus). This little 
bird occasionally appears during the cold season, and its form and 
note are hardly distinguishable from the British oxeye. Of the 
family Corvidae we have several species. 'I’he corby and the common 
crow abound everywhere. The Indian magpie is one of our most 
familiar birds. The starlings are well represented by the mdina^^ 
several sp)ecies of which remain with us all the year round. I'hc 
European starling is common during the cold season, coming in 
immense flocks, which are nearly always joined by the mdinas. The 
bank mdinas sltc also abundant along the (Janges, breeding on its 
banks. It is the only bird that I know, which, breeding in holes of 
banks or trees, lays coloured eggs, w hu h arc of a bright green ; whilst 
those of the owls, kingfishers, woodpeckers, barbels, and others 
which have similar nests, are invariably while. 'I'hc Eringillidae aie 
not so well represented as we should cxpei t to find them, consider 
ing the abundance of food suited to them ever present in Behar. 
The weaver-bird (Ploccus baya) is, however, common, and its 
I urious nests may be seen in nearly every village. The munias^ or 
A madavads of Europeans, arc found in suitable places. They arc 
known here as Idls : and thousands are yearly captured for cage 
birds, as their pugnacity towards each other m confinement appears 
10 amuse the natives who keep them. I'he Indian house-sparrow, 
only distinguishable from its European cousin to the scientific e)e, 
IS common everywhere. The rose finch, or tuti^ is not uncommon 
during the cold weather. Its beauty has marked it for captivity. 
The curious little finch-lark (Pyrrhulauda grisea) is common in the 
fields ; and the skylark also abounds. In pargand Pharkiyi, in the 
north of the District, it is particularly common. The green pigeon 
(Crocopus phccnicopterus) is largely met with, its chief food being 
the fig of the banyan tree.* The upper-class natives consider them, 
as indeed they arc, excellent eating. The blue rock pigeon is 
equally common, and although ordinarily rather wild, occasionally 
enters verandas to build its nest on the cornices. Turtle-doves 
arc found in almost every grove. The beautiful ground-dove, with 
emerald-like wings, is also sometimes seen. 
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Among th« Rasores, the peacock is found throughout the hill jungles 
in the south, particularly in par^ni ChakiL At Bhimbindh, in the 
Kharakpur hills, it is very common, and many may be seen in the early 
rooming going out to feed. As it is sacred to Kdrtik, the younger 
son of Mahideo, or the great god, it is rarely nxdested by Hindus. 
The jungle-fowl (Callus ferrugineus), the progenitor of the domestic 
fowl, is found in the same jungles with the peacock. The exquisite 
shape of its hackles, when compared with those of the domestic fowl, 
makes them very valuable for salmon flies. This fact has esciqied 
the notice of many professional fly-tiers, who are only acquainted 
with' the wax-spotted hackles of the Madras bird (Callus sonn'Nati). 
The red spur-fowl (Calloperdex spadiceus) is occasionally seen. 
Of partridges, the grey species is abundant in scmb jungle south of 
the Canges. The black partridge, or francolin, affects the grass 
prairies in the north of the District; and the marsh mkyat partridge 
is found in the low lands in fargand Pharkiyd. The common quail 
abounds in the rabi crops. The black-breasted quail, which breeds 
in this District; is not nearly so abundant as the common quail, 
which migrates in the spring to breed beyond the Himalayas, and 
consequently has a better chance in the struggle for existence than 
it would have here, where so many four-footed, flying, and creeping 
enemies, in the shape of cats, foxes, hawks, and snakes, are ever 
ready to devour it and its eggs. Bustards are rarely seen. 

The Cursores are represented by the courier plover, which is found 
chiefly on the alluvial <//itfnf lands Ordering the Canges. Two species 
of si^Iow plover, the pratincole of Europe, are common, and may 
be seen in large flocks hawking for insects on the banks of rivera 
Other q)ecies of plover are common,— the golden plover during thie 
cold weather, and the spur-winged plover at all seasona The Norfolk 
plover, so rare in England, is particularly common among the rocks 
here. Cranes (Crus Antigone and C. dnerea) come during the cold 
season, and are much pursued by thikdrU. When a bird is winged, 
it is seldom killed, but is sold m its wounded state to native gentle- 
men, who keep it, if it survives the injury, as a pet in their court- 
yarda Many tame birds thus acquired may be met with. On one 
occasion I found the woodcock; it had evidently lost its way, or 
had been blown here fifom tiie Himilayaa Snipe are not so 
common in Monghyr as in other parts of Bengal The English and 
pintail species (Gallinago stenura) appear to be nearly equally dis- 
tributed. The painted snipe and jade snipe are rare.. Codwits 
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^pea< in vast flocks on the marshes in parjuand Pharkiyfl during the 
cold season'; and the giaceflil avocet may be occasionally seen along 
the banks of the Ganges. Curlews and whimbrels (Numenius phos- 
pus) are found in the Phariciyi marshes. Among the stints and 
sand-pipers met with in this District, may be mentioned the ruff 
(Philomachus pugnax), the little stint (Triiiga minuta), the spotted, 
green, and common sand-pipers. These appear in vast numbers 
during tlie cold season, whilst the green-shank and red-shank are 
found on every marsh. The elegant stilt (Himantopus candidus), so 
rare in £ur(q)e, is abundant here during the cold season. Nearly all 
the wading .fiunily are migrants, retiring beyond the Himalayas to 
breed. Both the Indian jacanas (Metopidius) abound in the marshest 
to the north of the District, where they remain all the year round. 
The coots are well represented also in the marshes ; and conspicuous 
amongst the family is the purple species, found on every reedy 
swamp. Several species of rail also are fpund in the same localities, 
hut they are not so common or abundant as the coots and water- 
hens. Storks are found throughout the District. The adjutant 
is only occasionally seen ; but the white-necked stork or beef-steak 
bird (Ciconia leucocephala) is very conunon during the winter 
months. The white stork of Europe, so much cherished in Ger- 
many, is also at times met with. The European heron is found 
throughout the District, but it does not breed in company os in 
EngUmd. The purple heron of Europe is also abundant ; and 1 
have met with several of its breeding-places in the vast reed beds 
towards. the north. Egrets, or paddy birds, as they are familiarly 
called, abound during die rainy season, when thcv put on their nup- 
tial plumage. They are very graceful birds, and their feathers are 
in much request, as they can be sold in Calcutta at about a guinea 
on ounce. Bitterns do not appear to be so common here as in other 
parts of Bengal; but the alli^ night heron of Europe (Nycticotax 
griseus) abounds, and its familiar call may be heard on still evenings 
a.s it passes to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is occasionally 
seen in the Pharitiyi marshes ; and the shell ibis (Anastomus ooci- 
tans) is most abundant There are several species of ibis, amongst 
which the sacred ibis of Europe and Afiica is met with in great flocks. 

The marshes in the north of the District form the home of 
myriads of geese and ducks doriirg the cold season. I have 
observed the following species t—Tbe naktar or grey goose (Anser 
cincBeus), the borredJieaded goose (A. Indicus), the whiiebeaded 
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goose-rail (Nettapus Coromandelianus), the whistling teal (Den- 
drocygna), the shicldrake (Tadoma vulpanser), the ruddy shiel- 
drake (Casarca rutila), the shoveller (Spatula clypeaU), the pink- 
headed duck (Anas caryophyllacea), the gadwall (Chaulelasmus 
streperus), the pintail duck (Dahla acuta), the widgeon (Mareca 
Penelope), the teal (Querquedula crccca), the gargany (Quer* 
((uedula circia), the red-crested i)ochard (Hranta rufina), the red- 
headed pochard (Aythya ferina), the ferruginous duck (Aythy.i 
nyroca), and the tufted duck (Fuligula cristata). The last twelve are 
found in England. Grebes (Podiceps) are found on most of the 
marshes, where also terns abound. The whiskered tern, an un- 
common bird in England, and the gull-billed tern, are common here. 
The curious Indian skimmer (Rhynchops albicollis), with its razor- 
like lower mandible much longer than the upper, may be seen skim- 
ming over the Ganges everywhere ; and only on one occasion, when 
I saw a small fish in its beak, did I ever notice that this bird takes 
any food excejit water and air. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the 
natives call them, are seen occasionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring far overhead. They are much detested by 
fishermen, .according to the old principle, that two ot a tr.adc never 
agree; indeed, the hshermen have some cause for disliking them, for 
a flock of pelicans, when they alight, fonn a regular line, and swim 
along, devouring every fish which comes in their way. Cormorants 
are common in suitable localities ; and the nearly allied Indian snake- 
bird (Plotus mclanogastcr) p.iys dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
fc.ithers, for the shikArh during the breeding season pursue it as 
e.agcrly .as they do the egrets.’ 

lvKi‘iii.K.s. — ‘Crocodiles .alxiund in the north of the District. 
Marsh crocodiles (Crorodilus p.alustris), the alligators of Europe.ans, 
and the maf^ars or bethars of the natives, are very numerous in the 
Tiljiigd river, aiul during the rains in the ncighlwuring inundated 
marshes. One hundred individuals of all sizes may be counted 
during the cold season basking in the sun along a single reach of 
the river. With them may lx; seen a few g/taria/s and many turtles, 
all ap|)arently living in perfect harmony together, and finding food 
in the swarms of fish which live .around them. The bochars and 
turtles, if not the gharials, .alsp feed on the dead bodies of men and 
animals when they can get them. I'he gharial (Gavialis Gangeticus) 
chiefly affects the Ganges, where the bochar is almost unknown, 
and at sunrise several may be seen on every sandbank. They are 
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said to be exclusively fish -eaters. Small specimen^ are not un* 
frequently caught in the fishermen's nets, and arc oaten by the lower 
classes. Fresli-water turtles abound. The carapace is invariably 
used as a hod for carrying mortar. 'I'he most remarkable lizards 
in the District are the Varanidae or gosdmps^ the iguanas of Kairo- 
peans ; three species are found, — Hydro^'aurus Salvator, the monitor 
(Varana dracaena), and Empagusia flavescens. 'I'he monitor, whuh 
iMy be distinguished by the position of the nostrils half-way 
between the lip and the eye, abounds everywhere, and is supi)Osed, 
\vithout reason, to be very venomous. Many species of small tree- 
lizar'^^s, among which is the dreaded though perfectly harmless 
* blood-sucker,’ are found ; and the chameleon is not iimommon 
When captured, the chameleon is always kepi for s.ile. .\mong 
other thick-tongued lizards may be mentioned lla u.ill getko. which 
abounds m every house. 

‘Snakes are numerous in Monghyr Distrut Ihc rock snake 
(Python moluris), the boa-constrictor of Europeans, is found on the 
hills. The skin of one individual, ten feet long, lately killed in /n/- 
gand Abhaipur, is exhibited in the Monghyr museum 'I'he cobra is 
by far he most common snake. The Monghyr nuinu ipality, during 
the pa>t tw^o years, has given rewards for looo cobr.is alleged to have 
been killed within the precincts of the town, wIuKl the Jarndlpur 
municipality, six miles distant, has paid for a nearly equal numlicr 
Notwithstanding this, their numbers do not ap|)ear sensibly to have 
decreased; but it is satisfactory to learn that deaths from snake bite 
arc now rare within the towns, compared with wh.ii they were a few 
years ago. Next to the cobra, the karait (Ihiiigarus ca‘ruh-us) 
abounds, but is not nearly so often met with :ls the former. Pun 
gams fasciatus and Daboia Russelli are both very rare here, only 
one specimen of each having been brought in for reward. Vipers 
are occasionally found. 'Hie sakrd (l.ycodoii aulularia), a pretty little 
harmless snake, declared by the natives to be very deadly, alx>unds, 
as its specific name implies, in dwelling-houses and other buildings 
Another snake, rare in museums, is not uncommon here, — Eerrania 
Sibboldii. The little Typhlops, which resembles the earthworm, is 
common. It is known as *the thilid sdmp^ the meaning of which 
is said to be that the poisonous effects of its bite can only be 
removed by the speedy application of an earthen vessel {thUid) full 
of oil’ 

Tlie cost of keeping down wild beasts, as represented by rewards 
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paid by Government, was ;^236, as. od in 1866-67; ;^ 54 i od. 
in 1867-68; and ^^193, loa od. in 1868-69. deaths caused 
by wild beasts were 108, 91, and 179 for these three years respec- 
tively; and from snake-bites, 37, 46, and 127. 

Population. — The earliest attempt made towards an enumeration 
of the people of Monghyr was in the year 1802, when a IMfid 
sumdri or house census was commenced. From this it was in- 
tended to derive an estimate of the population, by multiplying by a 
cenain number, assumed to represent the average number of inmates 
in each house. It does not now appear how far this scheme was 
carried out; but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in 161 says of t'>e re- 
turns of two police divisions which he had been able to And, that 
they satisfied him that he had nothing to regret in the loss of the 
others. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton himself made an estimate of each 
of the police divisions in the whole District of Bhigalpur, in which 
Monghyr was then included. These old divisions unfortunately do 
not coincide with the boundaries of Monghyr in any direction ; but 
by taking only those which are entirely included in the present Dis- 
trict, some figures of statistical value may be obtained. These police 
divisions are (i) Gogri, with an area of 788 square miles, and a 
population of 150,700; Monghyr, 113 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 45,300; Sdrajgarha, 103 square miles, and a population of 
39,600; Mallahpur, 697 square miles, and a populadon of i5»;ooo; 
and Tdiipur, 643 square miles,and a population of 1 79,800 : total area, 
2344 square miles, and total population, 571,400, of whom 464,775 
are stated to be Hindus, and 106,625 Musalmins. The population 
at the present day for th.e same area is about double this estimate. 
But considering that land reclamation has been largely carried on 
both on the north and south of the Ganges, and that the number 
of the people is known to have increased in consequence of immi- 
gration and much prosperity combined, it is very probable that Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton’s estimate was, at the time it was made, at least 
approximately correct After this time there was no systematic effort 
to enumerate the people, even in part, till 1869. The rural poUoe 
frequently sent in returns of the number of houses in the villages to 
which they were attached, on which rough estimates were founded. 
In 1869 this method gave 843,775 souls in the District, five persons 
being allowed to each household, and was declared by the Collector 
to be ‘ too high a computation.’ In the same year an experimental 
Census was ’carried out in the five towns of' Monghyr, Jamilpur, 
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jAiniS{, Shaikhpuri, and Sekandri, with the view of testing the 
capacity of existing agencies for the larger measure of a complete 
Census then proposed. The results were ; — Monghyr— males 26,450, 
females 27,531; total 53,981. Jamilpur— males 4315, females 
3062; total 7377. JamUi — males 2374, females 2245; ^otal 4O19. 
Shaikhpurd— male-s 4342, females 4474; toml 8816. Sekandri— 
males r593, females 1376; total 2969. Total population of five 
towns, 77,762. The Census of 2872 gave a total population of 
9 ®> 397 * The results of this Census, as bearing on the towns, will 
be given in greater detail on a subsequent page. 

Ce'isus of 1872.— The first complete Census of the whole Dis- 
trict was carried out between the 15th and 25th of February 187?. 
the enumeration of the headquarters town being made on the 
night of the 22d. The operation commenced with the prepare 
tion, in 1870 and the beginning of 1872, of lists of villages, based 
on the Survey records, and subsequently tested by the principal 
officers of police at the various police centres. The Collector 
considered that this testing was complete and satisfactory, from 
the fact that 4036 villages were visited, resulting in 568 correc- 
tions in the original lisu. The village patwiHs were, as far as 
possible, to form the enumerating agency. The Collector, Mr. 
Barlow, reported that ‘ they did their work very fairly on the whole, 
and in many cases exceptionally well ; and, save in some instances 
in which European planters have, without sufficient reason, I think, 
grumbled at the patu'Jrls being taken away from their regular work, 
I have heard no general complaint made on the score of their 
services having been utilized for the Census.’ The results disclosed 
a total population of 1,812,986 souls, dwelling in 2457 villages and 
328,174 houses; the average pressure of population on the soil 
being 463 persons per square mile. As to the accuracy of the 
enumer^on, the Collector writes: ‘I am prepared to believe that 
success in this direction has been obtained to a greater degree than 
could have beeii looked fo., and to all practical punioses sufficient 
for the object in view. My reason for so thinking i.s the extra- 
ordinary correctness with ifhich the numbering of the houses in 
the first instance was lone, as ascertained by ourselves ; and the fact 
that, while the Census was going on, both my subdivisional officers 
cvried on a check inquiry over the enumeration in selected areas, 
with the result of finding that the enumeration was prqctkl '* ■ conect 
in every instance.’ 
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The most densely populated parts of the District are the police 
division lying around the headquarters Station, and the trans- 
Gangetic police divisions of Begu Sardf or Baliyi and I'egrd, in 
which the population is 831, 671, and 717 to the square mile, 
respectively. The north-western tracts, which produce the fine 
so-called Patni rice, are also well peopled, the average population 
to the square mile ranging from 471 in police division Sikandri 
to 578 in Shaikhpud The partly plain and partly hilly Kharakpur 
division, with 388 to the square mile, begins to show a considerable 
diminution, which reaches its lowest point in the jungle and waste 
lands of Chakif, with 166 souls to the square mile. 

The table on the preceding page illustrates the density of the 
population in each police circle and Subdivision, with the number 
of villages, houses, pressure per square mile, etc. in each. The 
table is produced verbatim from the Census Report of 1872. 

Population classifi£d according to Sex and Ace. — The total 
population of Monghyr District consists of 897,074 males, and 9 1 5,9 1 2 
females; total, 1,812,986. The proportion of males to the total 
population is 49*5 per cent., and the average density ol the popula- 
tion 463*32 per square mile. Cl.i-ssificd according to age, the Census 
gives the following results: — Hindus — under twelve years of age, 
males 306, 1 66, females 268,612; above twelve years, m.iles 494,919, 
females 543.849- Muhammadans — under twelve years of age, males 
33.302, females 29,064 ; above twelve years, males 54,076, females 
65,827. Buddhists — under twelve years of age, males 6, females 
3; above twelve years, males 13, females if. Christians — under 
twelve years of age, males 166, females 186; above twelve years, 
males 460, females 330- Other denominations not separately classi- 
fied, consisting of aboriginal tribes — under twelve yews of age, males 
3451, females 3269; above twelve years, males 4515, females 4760. 
Population of all religions — under twelve years of age, males 343,091 , 
females 301,134; above twelve years, males 553,983, fenLiJcs 
614,778. The small proportion of female children to m.ilc children, 
and the excessive proportion of females above twelve years, is be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that girls are considered to arrive at 
womanhood at an ea.lier age than boys reach manhood, and are 
classified as adults accordingly. The proportion of the sexes of 
all ages is probably correct The number of infirms in Mopgfayr 
District is returned as follows in the Census Report t—Insancs— 
males 103, females 25 ; total 128, or *0071 jicr cent of the popula- 
■ vou 1(V. u 
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tion. Idiots — males 153, females 40 : total 193, or ‘0106 per cent 
of the population. Deaf and dumb— males 958, females 347 , total 
or ‘07 19 per cent of the population. Blind — males 1183, 
females 788; total 1971, or ’1087 per cent of the population. 
Lepeis — males 479, females 70 ; total 549, or '0303 per cent of the 
population. The number of females as compared with that of males 
seems suspiciously small. Total infirms, 4146, or *2287 per cent of 
the population. 

The figures given in the District Census Compilation, to show the 
occupations of the people, are omitted here, as they fail to stand the 
test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of tub People.- -The population of Monghyr 
District is in origin veiy composite, although less so than that of its 
sister District of Bh^lpur, which it resembles in so many parti- 
culars. The lowest strata of the people, including even those who 
have adopted Hinduism in its entirety, are unquestionably of abori- 
ginal descent oi more or less purity These tribes are divided into 
two distinct races, whifh may be distinguished as southern and 
northern, — the first being icUted to the black peoples who inhabit 
the valleys of the Vindhyan range and its outlying hills ; and the 
second connected with the Himilaya races, and partly consisting 
of the peoples pushed do^vn trom Nortli-westem Hindustan by the 
inflow of the Aryans from beyond the Indus, llie former are most 
numerous, as compared with the area inhabited, on ttieChakii plateau 
in the south of the District, where the Santils, Bhuiyds, Naiyis, and 
Chiins predominate. So much has been written concerning these 
tribes and their inter-relations, that it is unnecessary to do more than 
refer to 'them here. Conspicuous for their numbers amongst the 
northern aboriginal races me the Musdhars and Dosidhs, who 
together number 2ir,897 souls. The Musihars are generally con- 
sidered to be a branch, which has outgrown its parent stem, of the 
once important Thdni people, who ruled in Northern Oudh and the 
country ^eastward to the Gandak, whence they were driven by the great 
Aryan movement, usually known as the Rdjput invasion. How they 
entered India is now unknown ; but they are supposed, from their 
likeness to the eastern hill-men, to have come from the north-east 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says of them: ‘ They retain in their features 
strong marks of a Chinese or Tartar origin.' The cormections of 
the Dosddhs are involved in still greater uncertainty. They have 
been by some authorities grouped with the Chimin, whose origin 
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is iMlf unknown ; but with more probability with the people known 
as Chandils in Lower Bengal, the supposed reprebentatives of its 
oldest inhabitants, the autocthones of Ae delta. Being the most 
ancient people, they lie at the farthest end of the routes along which 
the march of peoples from both the -north-west and north-east has 
directed itself. They are now completely absorbed in the great 
Hindu and Musalmin communities, their language being also dead, 
except for a few words preserved in the village patois of Behar and 
Bengal. There are similar reasons for doubting the pure descent 
of the Monghyr Rijputs, particularly those in the north of the Ganges, 
mentioned in my Account of Bhigalpur. Amongst, agricultural 
castes, a very remarkable one is the Koens, who are distinguished 
by their numbers and the respect in which they are held by the 
higher castes. That they are of pure Aryan blood is very doubtful, 
but it seems equally unlikely that they are connected with either of 
the aboriginal races. The Dhinuks, numbering r 1 3,5 34 ; the Kihirs, 
40,703; the Tinds, 86,202; the Beldirs, l 6 , 6 ^ 6 ; as well as the 
fishing castes,, probably owe much to aboriginal elements. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Monghyr 
thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a different order from that given here, according to the rank which 
each holds in social esteem : — 


M AMB or Natiomamtt^ 

Nomber. 

Namb or Nationality, 

Numbtr. 

Tbibb» OB Castb. 

Tbibb, OB Cabtb. 



Ameruans — 


L— NON-ASIATICS. 


West Indian, 

2 

Europeani — 


Unspeclhed, 

s 


Total, . 


English, 

IriSi, 

Scot^, 

83 

7 



67 

Total or Non-Asiatics, 

S «7 

Welsh, 

French, 

Gennin, 

1 

20 

4 

IL— MIXED RACES. 
Earasian, 

405 

Dotch, 

ItlliBO, 

6 

I 

III.— ASIATICS. 


Greekt 

I 

A, — OiMir than A^atives rf 


Pole. 

1 

India and Brituk Bnrmak. 

1 

Ra^iin, 

1 

Armenian, . 


Un^ecified, 

9 

Jew, 

■a 

ToUl, . 

Sro 

ToUl, . 

3 * 
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Namb op Nationality, 
Tribb, or Cabtb. 

Number. 



B. — Naiwis of India and 


British Burmah. 


I. Aboriginal Tribes, 


B 4 kkho, .... 

26 

Bhar, .... 

2 

Dhingar, 

18 

Kanjhar, 

55 

Khariy.'i,. 

21 

Kol. 

>.934 

Naiya, . 

S. 4 ‘)* 

Nat 

167 

Santa], . 

> 3.957 

'roial, 

*1,67* 


2 . St'mi-Hinduiutl 
Aboriginals, 
Arakh and £^helia». 
Bagdi, . 

B4H, . 

BiuH, . 

Bhuiya, . 

Bind, 

Ch4in, . 

Ch4m4r, . 

Dom, 

Dosidh, . 

Gangauntn, 

HArl, . 

Mahcli', . 

Markandip 
Mihtar, . 

Muken, , 

Miis 4 har, 

Fisi, 

R 4 jw 4 r, . 


} Hindus, 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
Bi^hman, 


R4jput, 

Gh4tw41, 


Namb op Nationaijty, 
Tribb, or Caste. 


(iii.) Trading Castes, 
Adhbani^ . 
AgarwilR, 

Agrahri, . 

Bais Baniya, . 

Baniya, . 

Bamawir, 

Bohn, . 

(>uHr, . 

Timanourf, 

K malkala, . 
jfuuarwini, 

Kasaiidhan, . 

Kath Baniya, 

Khatri, . 

Mihuri, . 

Mirw4n, 

Nuniyar, 

Poddar, . 

Rastop;i, . 

Rauniyar, 

Sarawak, 

Sinduriy 4 , 


(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 
GareH, . . . . 
Goala, 

Jit, . . . . 


(V ) CaSTFS KNr,A(.FD IN 
PREPARING Cooked Food. 
Halwilp .... 
Kandu, . 



Total, . 

ii.) INTKR.MEDIAT 1 CaSTES. 



43.402 

46,836 

3.570 


93.808 


160,973 

•4 

>,705 

3a 

20,46j 


(vt.) Agricvltueal 

C \STES. 

Binii and Timbuli, 
Kaibartia, 

KoeH, . 

Kuml, . 

Mill, . 

Nigar, . 

Sadgfip, . 


* 7.451 

S. 7,<9 

31 

'■Ii 

26 

*.973 

439 

512 

356 

2,209 

376 

218 

19 

1,008 

34 

».*47 

47.493 


4 . 47 > 

>97.569 

107 

202,147 


14,518 

S*.*S9 

67,177 


12,848 

55 

77 , 74 « 

33,029 

5.560 

7,876 

37 


Total, . 136,946 
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Name or Kationautv« 

OE Caste. 

Number. 

Name of Nationality^ 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

4. JWjmu of Hindu Origin 
not recogniting Caste— eontd. 
Ninakshihl, . 

Sanyisl 

.Suthrashahl, . 

Native Christians, . 

1 

5. Muhammadans^-^otUdo 

Sayyid 

Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

IBS 

Pfr^rfl 


1 Total, 


Total, . 

5.657 1 

Total of Natives of 

iNDJA, . 

1,813,033 

5. Muhammadans. 
Miighul, 

Pathin, . . , 


D 

Tot\l of Asiatics, . 

1,813,064 

Gramj Total, . 

1,813,986 


Aboriginal and Hill Tribes.— The aboriginal and hill tribes 
met with m Monghyr District are the B 4 kkho, Bhar, Dhingar, 
Kanjhar, Khariyi, Kol, Naiyi, Nat. Santil. Their several numbers 
are given in the foregoing table,— the total number, as ascertained 
y the Census of 1872, being 21,6724 The semi-Hinduized abori- 
gines, numbering 347,017 souls, will be again referred to on a 
subsequent page, classified in the list of the Hindu castes. The 
aboriginal tribes chiefly inhabit the jungles and hills of the southern 
pargands of the District 

Emigration and Immigration take place only to a small degree 
in Monghyr. Perhaps fifty persons in each year go to Assam, the 
West Indian Islands, and Mauritius. The internal movements of 
the people, and the comings and goings of temporary immigrants 
and emigrants, are more noticeable. Thousands of harvest -men 
yearly cross from the tracts north of the Ganges in December, 
to cut the rice of pargands Maldah, Bisthasiri, Jamiil, and Kharak- 
pur, returning in the following month with their share, usually one- 
sixteenth, of the grain they have cut When the rabl crops bf 
pargands Pharkiy^ Bhdsirf, and Naipur ripen in April, the labourers 
of South Monghyr cross the river to assist in reaping it, and in their 
turn bring back their wages in kind. In 1873 the Collector gave 
the following account of a religious pilgrimage that he met with as 
It pass^ through his jurisdiction • In the month of March, whilst 
I was in camp at Goraghit, .1 counted in one line ninety bollock- 
car^ each containing five or six women or children, returniog from 

a pilgrimage to Piiiasndth in Hazirfbdgh. The pi^riro told me they 
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came from the country about Agra, and that by the time they 
got home six months would have been spent in the pilgrimage. 
They tq)pear to have some hidden dislike to the railway; but they 
said they did not use it in consequence of the trains not suiting as 
regards time. They stated that Rs. ao,ooo was the estimated ex- 
penditure of the party, numbering nearly one thousand persons.’ 
In the report of the Collector of Bogrd, written at the same time, 
there is the following reference to Monghyr emigrants in that eastern 
District: — ‘The other day I n'oticed three up-country men who 
said that they came from Monghyr; that they had been many 
year'' in zamlnddrl service here ; and that there were no less than 
two hundred Monghyr men within twenty miles of them. All of 
these, he said, had left their families at Monghyr. My informant 
said that he had been home eight or nine times. On my asking 
hirh why he had left home, he said that all the best lands in Monghyr 
were taken up by indigo.’ 

Hindu Castes. — ^There is very little difference between the castes 
and sub-castes of Monghyr and of Bhdgalpur. In the Statistical 
Account of the latter District, I have gone into the origin, relations, 
and subdivisions of castes at considerable length. On the present 
occasion I only give their chief characteristics and employments in 
the District of Monghyr, with their numbers and the parts of the 
District in which each is most numerous. They are also arranged 
as far as possible in the order in which they rank in public esteem. 

High Castes.— The following seven hold the first position:— 
(i) Brd^mans; members of the sacred caste, though not necessarily 
of the priesthood ; many are landholders, and a l^er number are 
clerks in Government or privSte~ offices. In this District, as in 
Bhigalpur, they have monopolized all the best official appointments. 
The Bidhmans are the most numerous, and in nine cases 

out of ten are th& officiating priests of Hindu temples. The com- 
munities of Kanaujiya and SKkidwfpi Bitfhmans are also large. Up- 
country Gaur Bidhmans are met with in most villages, and say they 
from Rijputdnd. Of Kanaujiya Btdhmans, the Sarwaiiyia are 
die most numerous. The number of Bidhmaia in Monghyr in 187s 
naa 43,40a, found chiefly on the north of the Ganges in the Begu 
Saidl Subdivision, and in the police division of Kharakpur. (2) 
Kshattriyas; al thoug h not distinguished in the Census returns 
as a'separate are looked on as such in this District, and not 
confounded either with the semi-military, mosdy tradirig, Khatrfs, or 
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with the Rijputs. They are employed in military service, and as 
policemen, zamlnddri retainers, guards, and doorkeepers. The 
Rijputs, who follow similar occupations, and with whom the 
Kshattriyas are included, numbered in 1872, 46,836, and are most 
numerous in the police divisions of Gpgrl, Kharakpur, Baliyi, and 
Jamiii. (3) Khatris ; chiefly follow the occupations which have given 
them such eminence in Northern India, trade and commerce, but are 
also found in some instances in the same employments as tJ’<* 
Rijputs; number in 1872, 356, mostly in the town of Sdrajgarlia. 
(4) Bibhans, or, as they are called, Bhtifnhir or zatnlnUri Brihmans, 
are numerous in this District, and particularly so on ’he north of the 
Ganges, where, in the Begu Sarii Subdivision, they are twice as 
numerous as the whole Musalmin community, and form a fifth part 
of the entire population. The Riji of Bettia and several of the 
large zaminddrs of Behar are Bibhans. Although the wealthier and 
more educated persist in their claim to a pure Brihman descent, the 
humbler members of the order acknowledge their inferiority, and 
themselves repeat the story that when Kama Riji drove out the Brih- 
mans, he raised some of the lower castes to the priesthood, and thal 
they are the descendants of the improvised priests. The Brihmans 
represent those castes to have been the lowest of the low, such as 
fishermen, Kaibarttas or Patuis. The evident exaggeration in this 
theory defeats the object the Brihmans have in view, as most Sddris 
and all the lower castes are of aboriginal descent, while the Bibhans 
are a fine race, with clearly marked Aryan features. It appears from 
the Census Report of 1872, that they are to be found in th? greatest 
number in trans-Gangetic Monghyr and the part of Tirhut adjoining 
it In Behar they pretend to be Sarwariyi Brihmans, and apparently 
in some parts of the North-West they make a similar pretence. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton makes them Sikidwipis. Mr. Forbes, in 
writing of the castes of Palamau, says that the Bibhans there claim 
to be Rijputs, and it would seem that in many respects they resemble 
Rijputs more than Brihmans. Dr. Oldham, in his Account of 
Ghizlpur, notices that most of the subdivisions of the Bibhan tribe 
are called by the same names as Rijput dans, and that they claim 
to have come from the same places as the Rijput races of the 
name. Mr. Beames tells us Rijputs will eat plain boiled rice with 
them off a leaf, and drink from the same earthen vessel, bi^t will 
not eat a set dinner or one off brass vessels. They cer tainl y do not 
intermarry with Rijputs; but Bibhans of all intermarry 
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amongst themselves. It seems almost impossible to doubt that they 
must have originally been a low Aryan race, who were brought into 
close contact with the Rcijputs, probably in some of their struggles 
for supremacy ; and that, not being allowed to intermarry and form 
one people with them, they have acquired a pseudo-respectability by 
pretending that they are Brdhmans. This rank is not conceded to 
them by other castes ; and the Kiyasths, who will readily eat food 
prepared by Brdhmans and Rdjputs, do not eat that cooked by 
Bdbhans. The latter are a quarrelsome caste , and as their vil- 
lages are generally apart from, but amongst, Rdj|)ut villages, the 
two tribes are always engaged in boundary disputes. Their number 
in 1872 was 160,973, of whom 86,924 live in the Begu Sardf Sub- 
division. (s) Ghdtwdls; not a separate caste, but a class claiming 
to be Kshattriyas, whose profession it formerly was to guard the hill 
passes, and prevent the incursions of hostile and predatory tribes, 
for which service they were allowed to holtl lands rent free ; number 
3570, almost exclusively in police divisions Jamiii and Chakdi. (6) 
Baidyds; the hereditary physicians of Bengal ; 14 in numljcr, in the 
towTiships of Monghyr and Jamdlpur. (7) Kdyasths ; the writer, 
caste, who find employment in Government and private offices as 
clerks and copyists, and to a less degree in other occupations ; 
20,462 in number. (8) Bhdts; heralds and genealogists; 1705 
number. (9) Kathaks; also genealogists, but inferior to the Bhdts. 
They sing, recite poetry, and perform on musical instruments in 
public ; some wear the sacred thread, and claim to be fallen Brdh- 
mans; 32 in number. 

Lower Castes. — Next in social position, and remarkable for their 
wealth, come the twenty-one trading castes, consisting of — (10) 
Adhbaniyds, 1512; (ii) Agarwdlds, loii; (12) Agrdhrf, 113; 
(r3) Bais'TJhniyds, 8 ; (14) Baniyds, 27,451 ; (15) Bamawdrs, 5729 ; 
(16) Bohras, 21; (17) Gurirs, 1643; (18) jamanpurfs, 78; (19) 
Kamalkalds, 26; (20) Kasarwdnls, 2973; (21) Kasaudhans, 439; 
(22) Kath Baniyds, 512; (23) Mahuris, 2209; (24) Mdiwdrls, 376; 
(25) Raunlydrs, 218; (26) Podddrs, 19; (27) Rastogis, 510; (28) 
Nuhfydrs, 1008; (29) Saidwaks, 34; (30) and SindUrlyds, 1247. 
Amongst these, the Agarwdlds hold the highest place. The Bais 
Bani3rds are grain dealers ; Bamawdn, bankers ; Kasaudhans, spice 
dealers; Mdnrdils, cloth and cotton merchants. Their total number in 
1872 was 47493. The trading castes are followed at some distance 
by the pasto ral, agricultural, artisan castes, and castes employed in 
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preparing food and in personal service : — (31) GodUis ; a large caste 
north of the Ganges, who are stock-masters, cattle-breeders, herds- 
men, and preparers of dairy produce; 197,569 in number. (33) 
Gareris ; an up-country shepherd caste ; 447 1 in number (33) Jdts ; 
a pastoral caste of Hindustan ; roy in number. (34) Halwiis; con- 
fectioners; 14,918 in number. (35) Kdndiis; sweetmeat sellers; 
53,359 in number. (36) Birui ; growers and sellers of pdn or betel, 
the leaves ofa species of pepper plant: (37)Tdmbulis; sellers of betel- 
nut or supdri as well as pdn ; they also deal in other articles. The 
number of these two castes in 1873 yras 13,848. (38) Kaibaittas; 
agriculturists; 55 in number. (39) Koeris; the chief agricrttural 
caste; 77,741 in number. (40) Kurmis; cultivators and domestic 
servants; 33,039 in number. (4i)M:Uis; gardeners and cultivators ; 
5360 in number. (43) Nigars ; a cultivating caste ; 7876 in number. 
(43) Sadgop; cultivators; 37 in number. (44) Dhdnuks; rhostly 
domestic servants; 113,534 in number. (45) Dhobis; washermen; 
15,773 in number* (46) Hajjdms (Nipits); barbers; 37,030 in 
number. (47) Kihiis ; palanquin bearers ; 40,703 in number. (48) 
Bariils; carpenters; 39,153 in number; (49) fihaskirs; stone-cutters; 
57 in number. (50) Chhipis; cotton printers; 31 in number. (51) 
Churfliiris; bracelet makers; 3 in number. (53) Darzfs; tailors; 
5 in number. (53) Kinsiris and Thatherds ; workers in brass ; 343 1 
in number. (54) Kumirs ; potters ; 30,361 in number. (55) Ldheris; 
lac-workers and bracelet makers; 1995 in number. (56) Lohirs; 
blacksmiths; 7179 in number. (57) Sonirs; goldsmiths; 13,348 
in number. (58) Sunris ; petty d^eis and money lenders ; 36,703 
in number. (59) Tells; oil pressersand oil sellers ; 53,765 in number. 
(60) Benaudi^ds; petty traders and moneydendos, also distillers, 
and sellers of country liquor ; 46 in number. (61) Dhani]^ ; wool- 
carders; 773 in number. (63) Jogis; weavers; 346 in number. 

(63) Jolihis;^ cotton-weavers and agriculturists; 77 in number. 

(64) Patuds.; sOkrieden and spinners; 480 in number. (65) Tinds; 
weavers; 86,30a in number. (66) Bitars; day-Ubourers , 7 in 
number. (67) Beldits; labourers; 16,676 in number. (68)Koids; 
road labourers; 3301 in number. (69) Nuniyds; piqiarers of salt- 
petre, vdio have now taken to other employs^ts since the decline 
of that industry; 9318 in number. (70) PairH^ or Paiagtfrs; 
labourers and menU servants; 979 in number. (71) Kiwinls; 
fidiennen; 54 in number. (7a) Khadks; sellers of vegetables, 
spices, onioitt, and chilies; 613 in number. (73) Tuidhte; fish- 
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mongers; i88e in number. (74)Banpan; fishermen and thieves ; 
603 in. number. (75) Bathuis; boating and fishing caste; 57 -in 
number. (76) Gonris ; preparers of lime, also boatmen and fi^er* 
men; 13,441 in number. (77) Kaliwats; boatmen; 37 in number. 
(78) Keuts; boatmen and fishermen; a portion foUow husbandry; 
3101 in number. (79)MiIis; boatmen and fishermen ; 13,996 in 
number. (80) Muiiyiris; fishermen; 609 In number. (81) Sura- 
Myds ; 7976 In number. (82) Tiors ; fishermen ; 18,014 number. 

.Semi-Hinouized Castes. — A considerable number (82 to 1 16) of 
vagabond, semi-Hinduized, and aboriginal castes closes the list 
The vagabond castes Dhekwihds, Dharhis, Galgaliyds, Kheltis, 
Kurlriyds, Parwariyis, and Ramjdnfs are in some respects the lowest, 
though many of the two other divisions cannot be said to hold a much 
less degraded position. They number 5476, and are mostly dancers, 
musicians, jugglers ; they also exhibit animals, and tattoo. The semi- 
Hinduized races to a huge extent, and the aboriginals in a somewhat 
less degree, are field • labourers and cultivators. The former are 
Arakhs and Biheliyds, Bdgdis, Bdris, Bduris, Bhuiyis, Binds, Chiins, 
Chimdrs, Dorns, Dosddhs, Gangauntds, Hdrls, MaheKs, Markandfs, 
Mihtars, Mukeife, Musdhars, Pds(s, Rdjwdis, with a total number 
of 3x7,017 persons. The aboriginals have been enumerated at a 
previous page, and are 21,672 in number. The foregoing list is ex- 
clusive of 8762 persons of unknown or unspecified castes ; 6 persons 
enumerated by nationality only; and 5657 persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising caste. 

Reugious Division, or tue People. — ^The great bulk of the 
population of Monghyr District are Hindus ; the remainder being 
composed of Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people professing 
aboriginal faiths. The Hindus number 1,613,546, consisting of 
801,^5 in^cs, and 812,461 females, or 89*0 per cent of the total 
population; proportion of Hindu males to total Hmdu population, 
49*6 per The members of the BrlUima Saindj, or reformed 

theistic sect of Hindus, are included in the*Census Report with the 
general Hindu population, and thm is no means of ascertuning their 
separate number. They form two communities in the District ; one 
at Monghyr, founded in 1867, and the ot^ at Jamilpur, established 
in the following year. The Muhammadans of Monghyr District 
number 87,378 males and 94,891 females; total, 182,269, or lo'i per 
cent of the population : proportion of Muhammadan males to total 
Musalmin population, 47*9 per cent The Buddhists number 19 
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males and 15 females ; total, 34. Some of the trading castes, particu- 
larly members of the Agarwdla and Sarawak caste, are Jains; but as 
they are not distinguished according to their religious persuasion, I 
am unable to give their precise number. The Christians number 
626 males and 516 females ; total, 1,142 ; proportion of males in total 
Christian population, 54*8 per >^nt. In 1871 there were 80 persons 
at Monghyr and 66 at Jamilpur attached to the Baptist Mission ; 
and 50 or 70 at Jamilpur members of the Established Church, 
consisting of clerks, engine fitters, and domestic servants. Native 
Christians are said to belong principally to the poorer classes, 
and to be rather better off than the ordinary natives of the same 
position. It is observed that converts from the country villages 
almost invariably find their way to the towns and settle in them. 
The rest of the population consists of people professing various 
aboriginal beliefs, who are classified in the Census Report under the 
name of ‘ others.' They consist of 7966 males and 8029 lemales ; 
total, 15,995, *9 District population : proportion 

of males in the whole aboriginal population, 49*8 per cent. 

Division or the People into Town and Country.— T he 
population of the District is almost entirely rural. The Census 
Report returns only seven towns as containing a population of five 
thousand souls or upwards, namely, Monghyr, population 59,698; 
Shaikhpuid, population 11,536; Jamilpur, population 10,453; 
Barhiyd, population 10,405 ; Siirajgarha, population 7935 ; Birbighd, 
population 636a; and Jamdi, population 5197. Details of the 
population of these towns are given in the table on the following page. 
The city population does not furnish an undue proportion of the ordi- 
nary work of administration. The District Census Compilation thus 
classifies the villages and towns There are 675 villages containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants; 752 with from two to five hundred 
inhabitants ; 564 with from five hundred to a thousand ; 319 small 
towns with from one to two thousand ; 69 with from two to three 
thousand ; 37 with from three to four thousand ; 18 with from four 
to five thousand ; 10 with from five to six thousand ; 7 towns with 
from six to ten thousand ; 4 with from ten to fifteen thousand ; i with 
from fifteen to twenty thousand; and i over fifty thousand in- 
habitants. The total number of towns or large villages cuuiaining 
upwards of two thousand inhabitants b 147. ' The following b an 
account of some of the chief towns, with their detailed pt^ubtion, 
etc., as ascertained by the Census of 1873. 



Population in Towns containing more than $ooo Inhabitantc, in the 
District of Monghyr. 
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Monchyr (Miingfr), situated on the south banir oi the river 
Ganges, in the Fiscal Division of the same name, m 35" 33' north lati- 
tude and 86** 31' east longitude, is the chief town and Administrative 
Headquarters of the District It has been a place of considerable 
importance since the earliest days of the English occupation of these 
Provinces, although it did not become a Civil Station till 1813. 
The old Musalmin fort was first occupied by a regiment belong 
ing to the' East India Company. At present it is a purely Civf 
Station, and is in some respects one of the most picturesque in Behai 
or Bengal It consists of two distinct portions, — the fort, within 
which the public offices and residences of the Europeans lie ; and 
the native town, stretching away from the former eastward and 
southward along the river. The fort is formed by a great ram- 
part of earth enclosing a rocky eminence, which projects some 
distance into the Ganges, and is faced with stone. It was probably 
at one time a strong fortification. Towards the north the river 
comes up to the walls and forms a defence on that side. Land- 
wards, a deep and wide ditch surrounds and protects it On enter- 
ing from the railway station by the main gate, known as the Ml 
Darwdsa or Red Gate, Monghyr presents a very prejty appearance. 
The main road runs southward between two large tanks, behind 
each of which there are low hills. On one of these is the Kama 
Chaura house, the property of the Mahiriji of "Viziandgrim ; 
and on the other a fine building known as the palace of the 
Shith SfQub, and now the residence of the Collector, behind which 
is the palace of Shuji Sh6h, the son of Akbar, which has been 
converted into a jail Between the hills lie the Government 
gardens, with trim hedges and neat wire fencing. Beyond the 
gardens, and usually on low eminences, are the houses of the other 
Europeans. 

The origin of the name of Monghyr is very uncertain. It is said 
fb fft the place was formerly called Madgalpiiri or Madgalasrim, 
from its having been the abode and property of Madgal Miini, 
a hermit saint who lived in the early ages of the world. Anodier 
explanation, (bunded on the authority of the IltN'ibotutt^ derives 
the namt* fiom a certain Maugal R 4 j^i one of the sons of Vwwa- 
mitra, son of a Gadhl R 4 j 4 , who received this part of his &thers 
dominions; but when he lived, or who he was, there is no means 
of discovering. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that on an in'-crip- 
tion, seven or eight centuries old, found at Monghyr, and perhaps 
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more ancient than the Haribansa, the name is nxitten Madgagirsi 
or the hill of Madga, and not Madgalpiiri or the abode of Madgal. 
'Fhe existence, therefore, both of the saint and prince is very 
doubtful. The name is probably of a much more homely origin, as 
niadga is the Sanslurit word for a kind of pulse, the Phascolus mungo 
of Linnaeus. 

The earliest information we possess of any historical event in 
coMnection with Monghyr is derived from a copper tablet found 
within the fort about the year 1780. The date of the plate itself is 
a matter of much doubt. It contains a date which is differently 
interpreted, referring to an era which is otherwise unknown. Sir 
William Jones read it as 33 Samvat, and considered that it referred 
to the era of Vikram.iditya, and corresponded to 24 b.c. Mr. James 
Prinsep was of opinion that the figures are equivalent to 1 23, while 
Captain Wilford made them out to be 132. On the whole, it seems 
probable that the era referred to is one peculiar to the P 41 dynasty ; 
while there is good evidence that these kings flourished during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries after Christ, and that Deb Pil, the 
monarch, directly mentioned, lived between 105a and 1059 a.d. 
It seems to have been set up to commemorate a great meeting of 
the princes and armies subject to tlie Pal kings of Patnd, in the 
reign of Deb P 41 , the third sovereign of the dynasty. It does not 
mention that there was any town or fort at Monghyr, but merely 
relates that the king encam[)ed on the spot, and constructed a bridge 
of boats across the Ganges ; that his numberless elephants darkened 
the face of the earth, whilst the dust from the feet of the horses of 
the princes of the north spread darkness all round ; and so many 
were the chiefr and rulers of every part of the earth who came to 
pay their homage, that the earth sank beneath the weight of the 
myriads of their attendants. 

The following account of the history of Monghyr since the Musal* 
min conquest is derived in part from a note kindly furnished to me by 
Mr. Blochmaim, M.A., principal of the Calcutta Madnisa, who h.xs 
collected the information from various Muhammadan chroniclers 
When Muhammad Bakhtyir Khiljf, in a.d. 1195, advanced from 
his Jdgjlr lands near fort Chanir, and attacked and took the town 
of Behar, Monghyr is not stated to have offered resistance. After 
the conquest Beharwastheseatofthe Muhammadan Governors, and 
Monghyr to have been the second town in Southern Behar. It 
of course, the fttte of the Province, which was attached to 
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Bengal till a.d. 1330, when Muhanunad Tughlak annexed it to 
DehlL From A.a 1397 it belonged to the kingdom of /aunpur. 
After the time of Buhldl Lodi, it was chiefly in the hands of Alghin 
chieft. About a.'d. 1494, however, the Afghins seem to have sub- 
mitted to Sultin Husdin Shih, king of Bengal ; and the historians 
tell us that Prince Ddnyil, son of Husiin Shih, met Sultin Sekandra 
Lodi of Dehli near Behar, in the year a.d. 1499, Province 

was formally acknowledged to belong to Bengal. Stewart, in his 
History of Bengal^ gives a different account of this transaction. He > 
states that two noblemen, on the part of Sekandra, met the Prince in 
the town of Birh, and concluded a treaty, the terms of which were 
that the Emperor should retain Behu, Tirhut, and Sarkar Siran, 
provided lie did not invade Bengal. Prince Dinyil appears to 
have been the governor of Eastern Behar on the part of his 
father. He repaired the fortifications of Monghyr, and buil^ in 
A.D. 1497, the vault over the shrine of Shih Nifah, the Muham- 
madan patron of the town. This is shown by an inscription put 
up by D^y 61 on the eastern wall of the dargd or shrine of the 
saint, which lies on an elevated spot, reached by a flight of steps, 
near the old wall of the town. At the foot there are many tombs 
in a dilapidated state. The khddims of the dargd say that when 
the fortifications were being repaired, Dinyil dreamed that a 
grave near the wall emitted a smell of musk. The grave was dis- 
covered, and the Prince built a vault over it, for the tenant of the 
tomb was clearly a saint From this circumstance, the saint up to 
this day is called Sh6h Ndfah, from the Persian nifah, a pod of 
musk. 

In 1531 Nasrat Shih, or, as he is better known, Nasib Shdh, 
broke the above-mentioned treaty and invaded Tirhut, making his 
son-in-law, Makhdiim Alum, governor, and stationing him at Hijlpur. 
After this period Monghyr became the headquarters of the Behar 
army of the Bengal kings, and was for a considerable time under 
the command of Kutab Khdn, a general of high repute, whose 
defeat by Sher Shdh in a.d. 1533 was the first great success of 
that chief in the struggles whid afterwards placed him on the 
throne of DehlL 

Under Sher Shdh, Monghyr was the scene of a fight between the 
A%hdns and the Emperor Humdyun, who was oq his retreat from 
In this engagement, Dildwar Khdn, son of Daulat Khdn 
Lodi, and ancestor of the renowned Khdn Jahdn Lodi in the reign 
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of Shih Jahin, was captured by Sher Shdh. Ftom A.D. iS 45 we 
find Monghyr mentioned as in the possession of Miyin Suloimin, 
an Afghin of the Karardni tribe, who held South Behar for IsUm 
Shih, son of Sher Shih. Under Islim Shih's successor, Muhammad 
Adil Shih, Sulaimin, with the view of securing independence, entered 
into an alliance with Bahidur Shih, King of Bengal ; and when Adil 
Shih, or Adlf, as he is generally called, retired before the advancing 
army of Akbar, Bahidur Shih and Sulaimin attacked him near 
Siiiajgarha, west of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him (a.d. 1557). 
In A.D. 1563, Sulaimin became ruler of Bengal and Behar, but ac* 
know edged the suzerainty of Akbar. He was succeeded, in the 
beginning of a.d. 1573, by his second son, Didd Shih, who refused 
to pay tribute to the Mughul Emperor. Akbar, therefore, in a.d. 
1574, invaded Behar and conquered it. Soon after, in a.d. 1580, 
the great Bengal military revolt commenced, and Monghyr was for 
a long time the /urn/ tfapfui of Akbar's officers in their expeditions 
against the rebels. Todar Mall, for example, occupied Monghyr for 
a long time, and held in check the rebel army of 30,000 hone, who, 
in their advance on Behar, were encamped at Bhigalpur, dll, by 
his influence with the Hindu zamhiJifrs, he had stopped all their 
local supplies and forced them to disperse. He also repaired the 
fortifications. 

When Sultin Shujd, the second son of Shih Jahdn, on hearing 
of the dangerous illness of his father in A.D. 1657, raised the 
standard of revolt and claimed the imperial throne, Monghyr formed 
the centre from which he directed his preparations, and to which he 
retired after his defeat in^ the following year at Bahddurpur,' near 
Bendres, by Sulaimdn, the son of Dird Shukoh. The lines of 
Mon^yr held out against the victor, till he was summoned back to 
Agra to assist his fother against Aurangzeb. In 1659, Monghyr 
again afforded Shujd shelter after his defeat at Kudwa by Aurangzeb, 
till Mir Jumli turned his position by sending troops through the 
Sherghiti passes, and forced him to retire on Rdjmahdl. 

Concerning the position of Monghyr as chief town of a sarkdr, we 
liave a few references in the AiiU-AitaH, which gives Todar Mall's 
rent-roll. According to it, sarkdr Monghyr consisted of 31 mahalt 
or pargandt, paying a revenue of 109,635,981 ddms, — 40 dim being 
equal to one Akbarshdhi rupee,— ^d fumiriiing 3 150 horse and 50,000 
foocsoldiers. These numbers, however, are perhaps nominal rather 
than real, for south of Monghyr the country was mostly in the hands 

vou XV. ■ 
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of the Rij6s of Kharakpur. Monghyr itself was assessed at 

808,907^ dims. Mhnghyr was also for some time the residence of Rijl 
Min Sinh, who reconquered Bengal and Orissa; and it was here that a 
pious Musalmin, named Shih Daulat, whom Min Sinh favoured, tried 
his best to convert the Riji to Islim. During the reign of Jahinglr, 
Kisim Khin, brother of Ali-ud-din Islim Khin, was in charge of , 
sarkir Monghyr. Kisim Khin, on the death of his brother, became 
Governor of Bengal. Two ji^rdirs of Monghyr are also mentioned, 
Sardir Kliin and Hasson All Khin (a.o. 1619). In the first year of 
Shih Jahin’s reign, a.d. 1628, Sayyid Muhammad Mukhtir Khin was 
appointed tiyfUdir of Monghyr. He distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ujjainiah Rijis of Duiri.'ion in Gayi about a.d. 1637. 
Another tdyilddr of Monghyr was Mahildir Khin. Towards the 
end of Shih Jahin’s reign, Monghyr became for a time the residence 
of Prince Shuji, his second son, and the Governor of Bengal. The 
success of his younger brother Aurangzeb, however, forced him, in 
A.D. 1659, to retreat from Monghyr to Dacca. The historians of 
Aurangzeb’s reign mention only one event in connection with 
Monghyr, namely, the death and burial at Mongh}rr of the poet 
Mulli Muhammad Sayyid, who wrote under the nom-de-plume of 
* Ashraf.’ He was the son of Mulli Muhammad Silih of Mazandarin, 
near the Caspian Sea, and stood in high favour with Prince Azfm-us- 
shin, Aurangzeb's grandson, and the Governor of Bengal and Behar. 
He had also been for a long time the teacher of Zebunnissi Begam, 
Aurangzeb’s daughter, herself a poetess of renown. The poet died 
at Monghyr, where his tomb is still pointed out, soon after A.D. 
1673, whilst on his way from Bengal to Mecca. 

Monghyr afterwards became a place of importance, in consequence 
of Mir Kisim selecting it as his capital when he began to meditate 
driving the English out of Bengal. The trade in firearms, for which 
the town has since continued remarkable, dates from that time, as 
Gurghin or Gregory Khin, once an Armenian cloth merchant of 
Ispahin, Mfr Kisim's favourite general, established an arsenal in the 
fort It continued to hold its pre-eminence till the final defeat of 
the Sibahddr at Udanili in October 1763. A spot on the river side 
of the fort is still pointed out, where the two wealthy bankers, the 
Setts, were murdered on suspicion of their &vouring the English. 
They were thrown from a high tower into the Ganges, shortly More 
the members of Council, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hay, and Mr. Lushington, 
were shot down by Samru at Patni. 
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Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives the following account of the origin 
of the shrine of Chandisthin, near Monghyr ' At Vikramchandi is 
a h(de in a rock Sacred to Chandi, the gr&m-ddat^ of the place, 
coveted by a small building of bricL This goddess was courted by 
two of tlie most powerful sovereigns, of India, Vikram and Kama, 
who are here considered as having been contemporaiy. Kama, in 
order to procure her &vour, hit upon the h^py expedient of 
tormenting himself by a daily immersion of his body in boiling 
ghi; and by this means he every day procured one and a quarter 
mans of gold, which he distributed to the poor. Vikram, jealobs of 
such favour shown to a neighbouring king, came in disguise, and, 
entering the service of Kama, found out the manner in which his 
rival worshipped. He then determined to excel, which he accord- 
ingly did by sUcing his skin in various places, and, having offered 
his blood to the goddess, he gave himself exquisite torment by 
filling the gashes with salt and spices; after all which, he went into 
the bath of his rival. Such a gallant worshipper obtained the 
decided favour of the goddess, who has ever since been called 
Vikram-Chandi.’ 

The principal family now resident in the town is that of the Shih 
Sihib, whose palatial residence I have before mentioned. I have 
obtained a full account of the family, drawn up by one of its mem- 
bers, and give it in full, as an interesting instance of the manner in 
which the Musalmins of Western Asia took their place amongst 
Indian landholders, and as a specimen of native history written by a 
rutive : — 

‘ The femily history begins with Hazrat Maulini Shih Mustafi 
Sofi, a man of learning and the highest respectability ; he was a 
native of Seistin, a town of Persia. The fame of his vast learning 
and the high distinction in which he was held reached the court of 
the Emperor Jalil-ud-dfn Akbar. He was invited to the Emperor’s 
palace in Dehli; valuable presents, in the shape of khUits^ were 
given to him, in addition to an extensive jdg^r. He was principally 
employed in imparting education, but this was not the only, thing 
he had to do ; he was always consulted on political matten, and his 
opinion was not merely asked for, but was followed. When the 
Afghins revolted in Bengal and Behar, Muhammad Munim Klutn 
went 'forth with a large army to subdue them; but, seeing the 
superiority of their numbers, he asked the Emperor to come out in 
person. The Emperor visited the east, accomnaniprt •> i-***-- 
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of armed men, amongst whom Shih MustafiC Soii distinguished him- 
self; he was valiant, and possessed peculiar powers in the field of 
batde. While in the east, he heard the great name of Hazrat Shih 
Aladid Aiafin, who was a man celebrated for piety. Mustafi Sofi 
wished much to meet this holy man, and abandoned all ambition 
for wealth and honour. His intentions were communicated to the 
Emperor, who, as well as Muhammad Munim Khin, were impor- 
tunate for the Sofi to continue with them, offering him grants and 
high honours. The Sofi took neither the one nor the other but 
came down to Monghyr to meet the renowned religious devotee. 
The meeting of Sofi with Hazrat Shih Aladid Arafln was one of 
considerable and respectful ceremony. He kissed the Hazrat’s feet, 
and asked him a question in Arabic. The Hazrat at once under- 
stood him, and looking at him, the Sofi became insensible. Shih 
Mustafi Sofi revived in a minute, and thenceforward became the 
disciple of the Hazrat, whom he venerated as the saint of saints. 
The great Aladid convened a meeting of respectable men, and 
in their presence made him Sijida Nishin, by dressing his head with 
a turban, and presenting him with rosaries, etc. Mustafi Sofi died 
on the 4th day of Zilhij, 1050 Hijra, and his renuuns were interred 
in Diliwarpur. Shih Sharif-ud-din Ghaus, his son, succeeded him 
he walked in the footsteps of his father, and was remarkable for his 
charity and kind feeling for the poor. The Emperor Aurangzeb 
Alamglr heard of his renown, and made him extensive presents in 
land and money. He hesitated much to accept the daily allowance 
fixed for him by the Emperor ; compliance, however, was afterwards 
accorded, with the view to relieve the poor. He died on the 7th 
day of the Muharram, 1070 Hijra. He left one son, Shih Tijudin * 
Ghaus, who inherited all the good qualities of the father.* Then 
comes a detailed genealogical account of the heads of the family 
dovm to the present day. 

In 181 1, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estimated the population of 
Monghyr to be 30,000 souls. In 1869, the experimental Census 
disclosed the following results Number of houses, 13,179. Popu- 
lation-r-males 36,450, females 37,531 ; total 53,981 : average 
number of souls per house, 4*09. The regular Census of 1873 
showed a still further increase of the population. The results then 
ascertained were as follow Hindus— males 3t,78o, females 33,310 ; 
total 44,99a Muhammadans— males 6773, females 7573; total 
r4,346. Buddhists— males 18, females 15 ; total 33. Christians— 
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males laS, females 177; total 305. ‘Others*— ■mafes 9i females 
15 ; total a4. Total of all denominatiooa— males 18,70^ females 
30,99a; grand total 59,698. In 1874-75 the gtom mimic^ 
income amounted to ;^3i39, 18s. od, and the grom municipal 
eqwnditure to ;^33i7, 10a od. ; ratt of municipal taiation, about 
4 6mis 7 fiu or 6{d. per head of the population. The Collector 
has suppli^ me with the following additional information concern- 
ing munic^ affiurs in Monghyr in 1874-75. There were sateen 
membm od the Municipal Board, of whom six were officials and 
ten non-officials, nine were Europeans and seven natives. The 
number. of sittings held during the year was twenQr-five. The 
balance at^the close of the preceding year, 1873-74, wu j^tx8s, 
14s. od. During the year, the tax on hbuses, lands, and buildings 
produced 14s. od. ; the tax on horses, carriages, and caits, 

including r^stration fees, ^^239, 16a od.; the proceeds of the 
cattle pound, ^^34 ; tolls and ferries, ;^75o ; rent of land belonging 
to the municipality, ;^2i, 18& od. ; rent of the municipal Msdr, 
jQt'j, aa od.; fines levied under the municipal law, ;£39; whilst 
other sources gave ;^55o, 8a od. : total income,. ;^3 139, i8a od. 
The income of the previous year, 1873-74, had been ;^3587, 6a od. ; 
and the average income of the three preceding years, ;^3i4i, 8a od. 
The expenditure on police was jC 959 > ^ i conservancy, 

;^4o 6, 4a od. ; in paying the salaries of municipal establishment, 
;^45i, 16a od. ; on the repair of roads, £614, 4a od. ; on buildings, 
;^aoi, 4a od. ; on other works of public utility, including lighting, 
;^i09, 6a od. ; miscelhmeous expenses, ^^375. Total expenditure, 
;^33r7, roa o<L ; leaving a balance in hand at the dose of the year 
of ;^ioo5, aa od. 

Jamvi, situated within the Fiscal Division of the same name, in 
94* 55' 30" north latitude and 86* 15' 51" east longitude, is principally 
important as the headquarters of the Jamdi Subdivision. It stan^ on 
the left hawk of the river Keul, and at a distance of about five miles 
to the south-west of the Jamdi station on the chord line of the 
East India Railway, with which it is coimected by an unmetalled 
road. The town consists for the most part of one long street, fonn- 
ing A continuation of the raflway road for a distance of nearly two 
miles; on either side of this street lie the shops a^ dwellings of 
the grain merchants and shopkeepers, who, widi their fiunilies and 
servants, fonn die bulk of the pt^Nilation. From diis wide street 
minor roads branch out at right angles, leadiiig to the non-trading 
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parts of the town and the residences of the native civil functionaries, 
court pleaders, and attorneys. Although lying within the great 
alluvial rice plain which the Ganges has formed, the town shares 
in the declination of the country from the Chakii and Hazdribigh 
plateau northwards. This circumstance, and the proximity of the 
Keul, afford a perfect drainage, and render it one of the healthiest 
places in the District. On approaching Jamdi from the railway sta- 
tion, the first public building met with is the Subdivisional office and 
Magistrate’s residence, — masonry buildings of the ordinary standard 
plan. On the opposite side of the road is the minsif's office. 
About a quarter of a mile within the town, on a clear open space, 
stands the police station. Immediately behind it a new masonry 
lock-up has been built ; behind this, again, the charitable dispensary, 
which was completed in 1874. The latter is a fairly good building 
of its kind. The inner walls are of sun-dried bricks, resting on a 
foundation of masonry. It has a verandah on all four sides, sup- 
ported by masonry pillars, the whole being covered by a tiled roof. 
Below the tiles, several inches of thatch serve to moderate the heat 
of the sun. About a hundred yards farther is the Anglo-vernacular 
school, also lately built, in mucli the same style as the dispensary. 
At the western extremity of the town stand tlie opium office, the 
gdftjd stores, and the distillery. The private buildings and shops 
of the town almost uniformly consist of mud houses, with tiled 
roofs. The few exceptions have walls made of small burnt bricks 
set in mud. The tr.ule with places outside the Subdivision consists 
in exports mainly of mahud flower upward by rail to Patni for 
distillation, and mahud oil ; downwards by rail to Bengal and Cal- 
cutta are sent mahud oil, buffalo ghi, shellac, oil-seeds, wheat, grain, 
and gur or moLisses. The imports by rail aie cotton from Mfrzipur, 
tobacco from Patni, and piece-goods and metal vessels from Cal- 
cutta. Apart from the line of rail, the trade is carried chiefly by 
pack-bullocks. The roads are all unmetalled. One of the principal 
lines runs to the railway station, crossing the Koel and Anjind 
riveis. It is then continued easbvard by an unbridged newly-con- 
structed famine road through Gangta to Kharakpur, and thence con- 
nected by a metalled road with the loop line of railway at Baridrpur. 
'I’he above rivers rise in the hills to the south, and after heavy rains 
become violent torrent.-,, cutting off, sometimes for several days, 
direct communication with the railway. In that case the nearest 
way to the line is along the road to Lakhlsardf, by which means the 
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Keul is avoided. This road is twenty miles long, and bridged 
throughout, but unmctalled. A country road passes southwards 
to join the Haziribigh Grand Trunk Road. Newly constructed 
unbridged famine roads lun to Sekandri, and tiiencc westwards, 
connecting the Subdivision with the Gayi roads and the valley of 
the Sakra, and passing from the Hazirib^h Grand Trunk Road 
to Patn^ through Gayl 

The town itself, which is a growth of late ye.ari>, has no traditions 
and few antiquities. At its southern extremity there are the rem.iins 
of an old fort near the village of Dudupa. Jamiil w.as one of the 
places of which the population was enumerated at the time of the 
experimental Census of 1869, with the following results: — Number 
of houses, 2672. Population — males 2374, females 2245 ; total 4619: 
average number of inmates per house, 173. In 1872 the regular 
Census showed that the po])ulation had increased, the number being 
returned as under : — Hindus — m<ales 1852, females 1927 ; total 3779. 
Muhammadans — males 758, females 659; total 1417. Christians — 
I male. Total of all denominations — males 2611, females 2586; 
grand total 5197. 

Gidhaur, situated within the Fiscal Division of the same name, 
in 24* 51' north latitude, and 86® 14' 31' east longitude, is interesting 
as the seat of one of the oldest of the noble families of Bchar. 
Like Bausi in Bhigalpur, Gidhaur is the site of one of the deserted 
towns met with along the hill frontier. In the neighbourhood are 
the ruins of an old castle of considerable size, built of great blocks 
of stone without any kind of mortar, and entered by four gates, 
called after the elephant, the horse, and the camel, and on the east 
side after the great god Mahideo. Its erection is often attriljuted 
to .Sher Sh 4 h ; but it is probably ot much caiiier origin, although 
it may have been repaired by that prince during his war with the 
Emperor Humiyun. 

The following account of the Rijput family that takes its title 
from Gidhaur, and is now represented by the Mahdriji Sir Jdl 
Mangal Sinh, K.C.S I., has been supplied to me by the Collector 
of Monghyr. The founder of the family was Bir Vikram Sinh, a 
Kshattriya, or rather Rdjput, of the Chandrab.ansf or lunar sept. 
The earliest account of his ancestors represents them as holding a 
small estate called Mohaba, in Bandebkhand, from which they 
were driven out, seemingly by the Muhammadans, in the eleventh 
century. They settled at Bardi, a town within the present limits 
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of Rewab, and became masters of a considerable principality. In 
the year 474 b.s. (a.d. 1168), Blr Vikram Sinh, the younger brother 
of die Rijd of Bardi, accompanied by a large retinue, set out on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Baidyanith at Deogarh, in Ae present 
District of the Santdl Parg^is. The god is said to have shown 
him special favour, appearing to him and bidding him seize on the 
surroundmg country. It is more probable that he had observed 
the unwarlike character of the aboriginal Kshetauris, and ufed 
this pious fraud to cover an act of unjustifiable aggression. With 
Bfr Vikram the Gidhaur family begins, and now after twenty-two 
generations it is still wealthy and influential. Puran Mali the 
ninth Riji, built the great temple of Baidyandth, and in the 
Sanscrit sloka or verse inscribed on the top of the inner door of 
.the sanctuary, he is called ure pati, or king of men, a title that 
bears witness to the position of the family several centuries ago. 
Ddlan Sinh, the fourteenth Rdji, received distinguished honours 
from the Musalmiin Government, and the title of Rijd was con- 
firmed to him by a farmdn of the Emperor Shih Jahin, which still 
exists, bearing date the a 1st Rajab 1068 a.h., corresponding to 
A.D, 1651. When the English assumed the government of Bengal 
and Behar, Riji Gopdl Sinh, the nineteenth in succession, was 
for a time deprived of his estates, but soon after recovered pos- 
session. A fresh samui, conferring the title of Rij£ as an here- 
ditary distinction, received the seal of the Viceroy on the iith 
January 1836. This honour was conferred in consequence of the 
loyal exertions of Jif Mangal Sinh in the Santil Rebellion of *1853, 
and subsequently during the Mutiny. It was afterwards considered 
that this was an inadequate reward for these services, and in 1865 
he was created a Mahiriji for life, and in the following year was 
invested with the insignia of a Knight-Commander of the Star of 
India. A considerable estate or Jdglr, free of revenue, was also 
granted to him and his descendants for ever. At the present time 
Sir Jdf Mangal has retired from public life, and has made over to 
his eldest son, the Jubar^j Seoprastld Sinh, the management of his 
property. 

Jamalpur, a township in the Monghyr Fiscal Division, situated 
in 35* 18' 45" ifr>rth latitude, and 86* 3a' i" east longitude, is 
principally remarkable as containmg the largest iron workshops in 
India. They are the property of the East India Railway, and 
cover an area of about 30 acres. The town lies about siz miles 
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due south of Monghyr, and is for the Indian plains a considerable 
European aetdement It is buQt in the form of a rectangle lying 
north and south, one-third of its area to the south being occupied 
by the woriishops. The remainder, which is nearly a perfect 
square, contains the houses of the European overseers of different 
grades. The large European population has rendered necessary 
the establishment of a slaughter-house, which yielded in 1874-75 
a revenue of ;^ii, i6s. od., and cost ;^3, 5s. 11^. in repairs. 
The report of the Medical Officer of the station, dated the 31st 
December 1874, gives a favourable account of its health. * The 
half-year now ended has been exceptionally healthy. No epidemic 
has visited this station, and the hedth of the company’s employes, 
as well as that of their families, has been better during these last 
six months than during any six months of previous years, to far as 
I can judge from office records. There was an outbreak of cholera 
and fever here in July. The origin of these diseases was traced 
to defective drainage, and the malaria rising from pools of stagnant 
water. It was also discovered that some of the villagers used 
the water in these hollows, converted into temporary tanks by the 
heavy rains, for cooking purposes, rather than be at the trouble to 
go a couple of hundred yards for their supply. Every hollow was 
filled up, and the ditches cleaned. In a few days both cholera 
and fever subsided, and the villagers have enjoyed good health 
from that day to this. Sanitation is receiving much attention, the 
budget estimate for 1875-76 amounting to ;^40o.’ The railway 
workshops give employment to about 3000 labourers, and 150 
engines are usually in the shops, of which 60 are actually undergoing 
repair. The Company does its work through a number of native 
middle-men, who are paid by the piece. The works have attracted 
the best iron-smiths fiom many parts of Behar. In the Statistical 
Account of Pumiah I have mentioned that the resident planters 
account for the scarcity of skilled smiths by the fact of their having 
left the District to go to the Jamilpur workshops. 

In 1869 the experimental Census showed the following results : 
Number of houses, 2316; Population — males 4315, females 
3062 — ^total 7377; average number of inmates per house, 3*17. 
The regular Census of 1872 showed that the population had greatly 
increased in the three following years. The results then ascer- 
tained were: Hindus— males 4141* females 3179 — total 7320 
Muhammadans — males 1367, females 1148 — total 2515; Chris 
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tians— males 367, females 251— total 618; total of all denomina- 
tions— males 587s, females 4578— total 10,453. ’ 

Jamilpur has been .constituted a township under Act III. of 
1864. In the year 1874-75 the following amounts were collected 
under the provisions of that law, and dispensed foe municipal 
purposes. Receipts: (x) house tax on the premises of the East 
India Railway Company, ;^924; (2) house tax on the native 
town, ;^3a4, 18s. ii|d. ; (3) horse and carriage tax, is. od. ; 
(4) municipal fines, ;^9, i6s. 3d. ; (5) miscellaneous, ^^82, 5s. 
6^d. Total, including a balance of ;^i2o, 19s. 4^d. from Ae 
previous year, 15 23, 17s. ifd. Expenditure: (i) office''estab- 
lishment, ;^i48, 13s. 5|d. ; (2) office rent, ;^26, 8& od. ; (3) con- 
tingent charges, ;^3i, i8a ofd. ; (4) conservancy establishment, 
;^33>i IS* 9<l*i (5) police establishment and contingent charges, 
;^32i, i6s. iifd. ; (6) cemetery establishment, ;^42, iis. od.; (7) 
pound establishment, 12s. od. ; (8) salary of vaccinator, ; 
{9) printing charges, £%, 8s. 6d. ; (to) survey charges, 15s. 
lojd. ; (11) watering charges, ;^9, 12s. od.; (12) land rent, ;^ii, 
7s. lo^d. ; (13) reward for killing snakes and dogs, ;^I5 ; and (14) 
miscellaneous, ^{^227, 2s. lojd. TTiere was also an expenditure 
of 164, 15s. 9|d. for filling up some old tanks, the malaria from 
which was supposed to have aggravated an outbreak of cholera 
that occurred during the year. The total expenditure of the year, 
therefore, was ^^1379, 4s. i Jd., leaving a balance on the ist April 
1*75 of i*s. II Jd., to which roust be added ;^ioi, is. 

i^d. arrears of previous years realized during 1874-75, giving a 
total balance of ;^245, 14s. i|d. The Collector returns the 
income for each of the past seven years as follows :— 1868-69, 
;^i274, os. 4jd.; 1869-70, ;^I382, ios. iid.; 1870-71, ;fi689, 
os. 7jd. ; 1871-72, ;^i668, os. 6Jd.; 1872-73, ;^i6i5, 10s. 8Jd.; 
1873-74. ;^iS 79 . 19s* 4 d* ; 1874-75, .^^1646. 8s. 2id. 

The Hot Springs of Sltikund and Rishikund must be men- 
tioned amongst the remarkable places of Monghyr District The 
best account of them is that given by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, 
from which I have condensed the following paragraphs :— The Sit 4 - 
kund spring is situated about five miles east from the town of 
Monghyr, and is confined within a b:(ick cistern. Near it, and 
.within the same enclosure, are four other tanks similar to it except 
that they contam cold water. These latter are dirty and stagnant 
and form a great contrast to the clear water of the Sftikund. They 
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are named the wells of Rim, Lakshman, Bharat, and Satrughan, 
after the husband of Siti and his three brothers. No mention is 
made of this place in the Rdmiyana of Valmiki ; but the priests say 
that an account is given of it in the Kurma Pirana, a part of the 
eighteen books alleged to have been written by Vyas. Rdm, after 
having killed Rivan, king of Lanka, was haunted by the constant 
appearance of that prince, who, although a rdkshasa or demon, was 
a very holy Brihman, and on account of his piety was served by 
the gods as his menial servants. In order to expiate his crime, 
Rim set out, according to Hindu custom, to travel from shrine to 
shrine till the deities might have pity on him. In his wanderings, 
he and his wife and brothers came to Kashtdhardnf, where they 
knew all the gods would be assembled to bathe, and here he at 
last obtained forgiveness. But the gods, who had condoned his 
offence and accepted of fruit from him and his brothers, rejected 
the offering of Sfti, alleging that they suspected her of having been 
unfaithful to her husband when she had been in the power of 
Rivan. She had once already allayed the jealousy of her husband 
by passing through a fiery ordeal, but the gods now determined that 
she should undergo another before they would eat from her hand. 
To prove her purity, she threw herself into a fiery pit, and as she 
issued unscathed from its flames, a pure and limpid stream leaped 
from their midst. 

The scene of this miracle became the holy shrine we arc describing. 
The officiating priests are Maithila Brihmans. Most of the 30,000 
people who aimually bathe at Kashtiharinf repair afterwards to 
Sitikund, and worship there ; and on the birth^y of Rim about 
1000 people assemble to celebrate the memory of that event. Be- 
sides, vast numbers of travellers from curiosity and pilgrims through 
religious motives resort hither, so that the offerings are consider- 
able; but they are divided among so many, that in general the 
Brihmans of the place seem a needy body of men. The spring is 
situated in a plain near the Ganges, throughout which at short dis- 
tances are scattered small rocky hills of quartz or silicious homstone. 
The stones from which the hot water issues are of the same nature, 
but seemingly all detached pieces. The cistern is about eighteen 
feet square, so that one cannot judge so well of its nature as in the 
places that will be afteraraids mentioned. It does not appear to 
differ bom the others in any material respect, except that it is at a 
little distance from any hill, whilst all the others issue from the foot of 
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some rocky eminence. Air bubbles are constantly rising from different 
parts of the bottom of the tank, many issuing togtither with irregular 
intervals before the next explosion. Near where they issue the 
water is always hottest. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton visited this spring 
on the 7th April, a little after sunrise, 'fhe thermometer in the 
open air stood at 68® Fahr. ; and in the hottest p.art of the reservoir, 
where many air bubbles escaped, if rose to 130®. The priests said 
that about eight days before it had become cooler, and that the heat 
would gradually diminish until the commencement of the rainy 
season, — a statement that seems to have been proved by subsequent 
observations. He visited the spring again on the 20th April, ai sun- 
set, the wind having been all day hot and dry ; the thermometer in 
the air stood at 84®, in the well it marked 122*. On the 28th April, 
again, a little after sunset, when the wind was blowing strong from 
the east, but was not dry, the thermometer m the air was 90®; in tlie 
well It only rose to 92°. The water still continued clear; but soon 
after, owing to the reduction of the heat, and the natives being in 
consequence able to bathe in the well, the water became very dirty. 
In the beginning of July, on the commencement of the rainy season, 
the water, in consequence of a return of heat, became again limpid ; 
and on the cist of that month, the thermometer at sunset, which 
stood in the air at 90®, in the water showed 132® of heat. On 
the evening of the 21st September, the thermometer stood in the 
air at 88*, in the cistern at 138°, and the number of air bubbles had 
very evidently increased. 

About five or six miles from Sitikund, at the western foot of the 
ridge running south from Monghyr, at a village called Bhurka, is a 
second hot spring, which rises, from three sources, that unite in one 
pool. Two of these come from under a rock of red and grey rude 
jasper, and arc not accompanied by air bubbles ; the third rises at 
a Hide distance, with numerous air bubbles. On the 9th April, in 
the morning, the thermometer in all the three sources rose to iia*. 

llie third hot spring is at Rishikund, about a mile south from the 
last, and at the foot of the same hill. It has been made a place of Wor- 
ship, and a reservoir has been built to collect the water into one' pool. 
'Fhis is about 140 feet square ; but the springs are unable to heat 
so large a body of water so as to prevent vegetation or bathing, 
'llie pool, therefore, especially on the side most remote from the 
sources, is overgrown with aquatic plants. The bottom of the pool 
is in some places sandy, in others rocky ; and the water seems to 
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issue all along the western side from different crevices in the rock. 
ITie air bubbles rise from the whole extent of the pool near the hill, 
for a space of about thirty feet wide and one hundred and forty feet 
long ; and had the reservoir been confined to this extent, its heat 
would have kept it clean. Where the air bubbles issue from among 
sand, they form a small cavity like a crater. On the morning of 8tli 
April, the thermometer in the air stood at 72'; in the water where it 
issued from the crevice of a rock it rose to i io“, and in one of the 
craters to 114”. 

About fifteen or sixteen miles south from Rishikund are the hot 
springs of Bhfmbdndh, by far the finest in the District. They issue 
from the bottom of a small dc' ached hill on its e.ast side, and at 
such a small distance from the Man river that they may he con- 
sidered one of its sources. The hill from which they issue is situ- 
ated cast from the great irregular central mass of the Monghyr hills, 
and is called Mahideo. It consists, so far as can be seen, of quartz 
or silicious hornstone. The hot water issues from four different 
places at some distance from each other, and at each place it springs 
from many crevices of the rock, and from between various loose 
stones 'vith which the ground is covered. Each of these four sources 
is mucli more considerable than the Sitdkund spring, and many air 
bubbles accompany the water, which is limpid and ta.steless, ‘ but 
evidently contains earthy matter, as the stones from which the very 
hottest parts issue are encrusted with a tufaceoiis deposition, which 
very much resembles calcareous tufa, but does not effervesce with 
nitric acid, unless the separation of a few globules of air, on its first 
immersion, can be considered as such.' The thermometer, on the 
morning of the 21st March, in most of the sources stood at 144*, 
but when immersed in places where many air bubbles issued, it rose 
to 150*. The water of the Man river, near the springs, is somewhat 
hotter than the atmosphere. In the air, about eight o’ clock in the 
morning of the above-mentioned day, it stood at 76*, in the river it 
rose to 82*. In one place of the stream Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
observed some air bubbles rising, and there, although the stream is 
of considerable size, the thermometer rose to 98*. 

The fifth hot spring is at Mdlnipahdr, about seven miles east and 
north from Bhimbdndh, and forms the source of the Anjdnd river. 
It is not so large as any of the Bhfmbdndh springs, but far exceeds 
all of the other hot springs already described It issues from the 
bottom of Mdlnipahdr, a part of the centra) cluster of the Monghyr 
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hills. A space of about twdity yards in length and twen^ ftfX in 
width is covered with fragments of rock, under which the water may 
be heard running, and in soitae places seen through the crevices, 
.until it comes to the lower side, and forms into little streams that 
soon unite. The stone fh>m among which the water issues is a 
kind of jasper of a homy colour, stained with red. On the asd 
March, at sunrise, the thermometer in the air being at 63”, on being 
placed on the stones rose to 80” ; on being immersed in the water 
flowing among the stones, it rose to 146* ; and on being placed in a 
crevice of the rock from whence the water issued accoiupanied by 
air bubbles, it marked 150”, which at all the springs is probabl^ the 
maximum of the heat About twenty yards from the hot springs is 
a bed of calcareous tu&, such as has been already mentioned. On 
pulling out a stone that had been surrounded by this conaretion. 
Dr. Bucfianan Hamilton found it warm, although perfectly dry; and 
the thermometer, on being placed in the cavity, rose to 90.* 

Village iNSTiiirriONS. — ^The Collector in 1874 reported that 
the following village oflicials were found in the District of Monghyr : 
— (i) patwMs; (a) gumdshtds; (3) ntamindds ; (4) barihiU ; 
(5) badhwdras; (6) sdlis; (7) amfns; (8) idndls; (9) kumirs ; 
( 10) mukaddams; and (i i) Jeth rayats. The following short descrip- 
tion of each is derived from, his report, and represents the present 
position of these officers 

The Fatwari was formerly one of the principal officers of the 
kdnungds staff, and as such a subordinate official of Government. 
His chief duty was to check the proceedings of the farmers of the 
revenue; at the same time he was the repository of all informatimt 
concerning the village lands, their crops, and boundaries. He now 
keeps the rent-roll of the village, and is in fitct the village accountant. 
Where there is no gumdshtiy he collects the rents also, and is besides 
not infrequently employed in the measurement of lands, etc. In 
short, he is expected to do whatever the sanAnddr tells him, his 
position as a Government official being almost entirely lost He 
receives a salary of Rs. 3 per mensem, besides a small quantity 
of grain from every rayat at harvest-time, which gratuity is called 
mdnfftn. Regulation xii. of 1817, relating to patwdrisy is almost a 
dead letter in Monghyr. The ^>pointment of this officer is but 
rarely reported to the Government, and no other provision of the law 
is ever followed. The District Roister shows the total number of 
patwMs ^>pointed during the past forty-four years to be 1574 ; but 
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probably ina&y of thoie are dead or have leiigned, and there is 
nothing to show thdr exact number at the present day. Ordinarily, 
there is a /atwM to each estate, but where the estate is large or 
divided among several diarers, there may be more than one; on 
the other hand, where there are several small adjoining estates 
under one proprietor, one patwAri is considered sufRcient for all. 
They appear to be invariably selected from the Kiyasth caste, and 
are usually intelligent men, and poweriul for good or evil, as they 
are still considered great authorities in all matters relatiitg to the 
villages with which they are connected. 

ThV GOmashta has always been a servant of the landlord, to 
collect the village rents, the pattodH keeping the accounts for him. 
He received from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per mensem, and wdn^n presents 
like the patwdH. 

The Navasinda is over the pahvdrl, and keeps the zamlnddri 
accounts, granting receipts to the rayats; where there is no gutndshtd, 
he takes his place, and collects the rents himself. He receives Ra 4 
per mensem from the zamlnddr os regular salary, but has no recog> 
nised perquisite except such as his influence can extort. 

.The Barahil does the work of a messenger,' brings the tenants 
to the managing office of the estate when they arc ivanted, and 
receives a salary of Rs. 3 per mensem. The Collector has not been 
able to ascertain the origin of this office. Arrording to the gamin- 
ddrs, it has existed from time innnemorial, and is often hereditary. 

The Baoiiwara’s duties ore to watch the crops and prevent cattle 
straying on them. He is paid a pittance by the nryatir in grain at 
harvest time. The term is derived from badk, a mrodow. * 

The Salis’ duty is to arbitrate between the zamlndd^’^taid rayat 
residing the produce of each field. He gets a small percentage of 
grain from ea^ party. His office is not hereditary or permanent 
in one family. 

A regular Amin is employed only by the larger landholders as a 
permanent servant; but in parts of the District where the MdoH 
qistem of land-tenure prevails, he is freciuently met with as a re- 
spectable villager, who receives something from the gamhiddr for 
measuring and surveying the .village crops during the short periods 
of harvesting. As soon oik he deckues the area of any field, the sdtis 
determines its produce per and assigns the share payable to 
the landlord. 

The Xamsi’s duty is to provide certain articles, sudi os firewood, 
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etc., for the members of the xaminddr’s managing e^Uttlunent when 
they visit the village on duty; whilst the Kumar or village’ potter 
is requited to supply pots and pans free of cost Both are paid 
according to a curious system, called ndchd, or literally, pluddng. 
As the amln measures the field in order to make an estimate of the 
produce, the idn(R and kumdr follow him and pluck with their 
hands as much grain as they can, until the measurement is completed. 
It is said that this custom has prevailed ever since the Hindus have 
been divided into castes. These officials also get their homestead 
land rent-free. 

The . Mukaddam on the north of the Ganges, and the }eth 
Rayat on the south, hold almost precisely the same position as the 
mandal doti in the villages of Bergsfl. They are the chief, most 
trusted, and usually most intelligent villagers; well versed in every- 
thing that concerns the village, and the ordinary arbitrators between 
the village people themselves and in cases of differences between 
them and their landlords. They assist in making settlements of 
land, and are supposed to know the value of the fields and their 
boundaries. The post is often hereditary, and has no regular 
remuneration, but the landlord usually distinguishes the holder by a 
present of a new turban doth on the first rent-settling day of the 
year. 

Thb Matrrial Condition of the People ofMonghyr represents 
a very low standard of dvilisation and comfort The Collector in 
1875 reported that ' the main body of the people in this District are 
not much to be envied, nor can they be said to be prosperous, since 
they get barely sufficient food and dothing.’ At the same time, he 
wrote, ‘ so very little suffices to keep the natives wdl and strong, 
that any person in the possession of five rupees or ten shillings per 
month, and blessed with good health, may be said to be prosperous 
and happy, even though he has a family to support’ .A'toriginal or 
semiaboriginal tribes are numerous. They rardy hold land, and 
live onihe coarser kinds of grain. The dress of the men is usually 
confined to a waistdoth ; they also have a head-doth, which is used 
in the hottest weather to keep off the heat of the sun, and in the 
cold weather to protect against the chill ofwinter. They sometimes 
possess a doA to wear over the shoulders, when they wish to appear 
more re^pec^le than usual. The whole suit costs only R. i to Rs. 
1. 8, or sa to 3a The dress of the women, although less incomplete, 
IS coarse, and usually dir^. Whatever wealth there is in the country 
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is in the hands of a few landlords, middlemen, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. The furniture of a middle-class shopkeeper’s house consists 
of a few large wooden chests with rude native locks, in which tlie 
commodities he deals in are stored ; two or three smaller chests for 
keeping his own property, in which any valuables or good clothes 
he has are kept; a couple of cane or bamboo stools six or eight 
inches high ; a charpdi or rough bed of netting on a wooden frame- 
work ; a hand grain mill ; a few brass pots and pans ; and usually a 
spinning-wheel for his wife. His house has mud walls, and some- 
times a tiled roof. The peasant’s or labourer’s dwelling is entirely 
constructed of mud, with a thatch roof. Inside there is very little 
except a few baked earthen vessels, a single wooden box, a brass 
plate or two, and a grain mill, — altogether worth about Rs. 5 or ten 
shillings. 

The Collector in 1872-73 took a more hopeful view of the condi- 
tion of the people than in the passage quoted above. He wrote : 
' The price of labour in Monghyr is one-third higher than twenty 
years ago, but the condition of the labourer, in consequence of at 
least an equal rise in the price of food, has not improved. The 
labourer in Monghyr, however, if he anives at the age of twenty, 
able-bodied and in good health, can earn sufficient to make his con- 
dition as good as almost any ordinary labourer in the world. He can 
live in some luxury on Rs. 3 a month, and is better off than the agricul- 
tural labourer in England on twelve .shillings a week. His hut can 
be run up for Rs. 10; and if he i.s a jiopul.'ir man, and can gel liis 
neighbours to give him a helping hand, it will cost considerably less 
even than that amount. His clothes cost him a mere nominal sum ; 
shoes and stockings he does not require. A /fffd and a plate are his 
only furniture ; he requires no chair, finding the ground a more 
comfortable seat ; and he has a good meal of rice, Ash, spices, with 
cucumber or melon to finish up with, for the equivalent of an Eng- 
lish penny. Then his tobacco costs nothing, — it is probably grown 
in his own garden ; and if he wishes to feast his neighbours, he can 
regale them all on palm wine for a sum which would procure a single 
bottle of beer in England.’ 

Food of the Peoplk— Mr. Lockwood, the Collector, ha.s supplied 
me with a memorandum on this subject, dated the rath August 
1875, which I have c(.ndcnsed below. 

* The principal food of the people of Monghyr is composed of 
bhaM grains and fish, lire hhadal crops are as follow, arranged 

vou XV. r 
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according to their prevalence or extent Indian com (Zea mays) ; 
marui (Eleusine eoracana); urid^ a kind of haUd^ or pulse; 
(Phaseolus mungo); Mnd (Panicum miliaceum); kheti, iht 'sMdmd 
of Bengal (Panicumfrumentaceum); (Paspalum scrobicolatum); 
fiord, a kind of runner; iauni (Panicum Italicum); fiet (Nymphaia 
lotus). The Ganges and the numerous marshes in the north-e$fSt of 
Parptttd Pharkiyi supply vast quantities of fish. A list of the prin- 
cipal fishes found in die rivers and tanks of this District has ali^y 
been given under the head of Fisheries (p. 30). The siluroids, 
being generally reputed unclean feeders, are not in much &vour 
with any except the lower classes. The carps, Msd and mifh, are 
chiefly eaten by the upper classes, and the mullet is conrideied a 
great delicacy.* As it is difficult to take this last fish with the net or 
rod, it is mosdy speared in the rivers, or shot in the marshes, as it 
springs out of the shallows among the reeds into deep water. The 
river forms a vast fish preserve, and there appears little fear of the 
supply falling short, although no close season is known, and the 
meshes of the nets used are without restriction as to size. More- 
over, there is such ample supply of food for the fish, that they grow 
with extraordinary rapidity notwithstanding their numbers. As an 
instance, 1 may mention that on dragging one of the Government 
tanks htu'e in May, I saw at the first haul 800 carp averaging 2 lbs. 
a-piece landed. These were mere fry thrown in during the last rains, 
l^e average price of fish here may be put down at a penny a pound. 
The siluroids are much cheater. Only yesterday I saw an angler 
pulLout a pangas which turned the scale at 40 lbs. The price of 
this was 19 dnnds, or say one halfpeimy per pound. Crocoffiles or 
magars, misnamed idligators by Europeans, occasionally get caught 
in the fishermen's nets, and are not despised as food ^ the lower 
classes. During the fiunine,'two Jiuge ones w^ exhibited to the 
public, and thm.devoured by their fortunate captors. I have myself 
tasted the fl(^ of-the-gilw^, and it certainly appeared to me unfit, 
from its extreme tou^^ess, for human food, llie natives, however, 
like it River turtles are eaten by die lower classes, as are also 
land and water crabs, which are very common. The burrowing 
land crab affects the sides of the marshes ; and in pargani Pharkiyi, 
during the cold season, its little mud forts are met with everywhere. 
It ia said to cause much damage to the young rice plants, by nipping 
off the stalks. Among mammals, the Musalmins and the pt^i 
Hindus eat bee^ but goats' fleshf and mutton are in favour with most 
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classes Tlie Mttsihais, or Mousers, as we should call them, catch 
aod eat the field rat, which, feediog as it does on rice, is not un- 
palatable. The SantiUs and other despised classes are said to eat 
and almost any living thing they find in the woodsy Bean, 
when killed, are always eaten by th^ The porppise is eaten by the 
Tiors. Birds, with die exception of the domestic fowl, do not enter 
largely into the food supply, as they are more difiicult to procure 
than mammals and fish.' The lower classes, however, will eat almost 
any bird they can catch. It is to the fact that they are not generally 
eaten that may be attributed the almost total absence of specific 
namd for birds, most natives seldom knowing more than the family 
name. Thus, ^iih for all the vultures, baa for the hawks, tMM 
for the Scolopidc, ba^ for the herons, and murghibi for the ducks. 
With reflect to plants the case is difierent, almost every ordinary 
plant with medicinal or other value having its specific name well 
known to all. 

* The following is a list of all the food-grains consumed in the 
District, ananged according to their prevalence or extent Rice, 
wheat, Indian com, gram (Cicer arietinum), barley, marud, arhar, 
dridt mdgf ehotd janird or sorghum, Mnd^ kherl; oats, eaten mostly 
by horses ; masdri (Cicer lens), kurtki, a species of pea or Dolichos ; 
kodo, bord, kauni, and bet (Nymphaea lotus). The rice is of very good 
qiuJity, and exported in considerable quantity westward ; it is grown 
chiefly south of the Ganges on the rich loam around Shaikhputd and 
Jalilibid. Beyond the Ganges little rice is grown, except to the 
extreme north around Bakhtiyiipur, ^d on the Kibar lake to the 
north-east. I calculate the cultivated area under the chief crops in 
each Subdivision as follows Headquarters Subdivision — ^total area, 
1,078,400 acres: uncultivated, 272,920 acres; under rice, 288,600; 
under hhadai or r<M crops, or both, 347,680 ; under other than food 
crops, 169,200. Begu Sarii Subdiviaon—total area, 492,160 acres : 
uncultivated, 52,800 ; under rice, 13,000 ; under bhadad or roH crops, 
or both, 3x7,000 ; under other thjm food crops, 99,360. Jamdf Sub- 
division— total area, 1,013,760 acres: uncultivated, 345,3x8; under 
rice, 446,239 ; under or raH crops, 104,000 ; under other than 
food oops, 118,193. is grown in small quantities along the 

edges of rivers and water-courses. Although more rice than Any other 
q>e<9es of grain is grown, the mass of the people eat rvH, or bread 
made of wheat, bail^, grain, Indian com, and other graini. The 
uiq)a clasys even do not eat nearly so much rice as the Bengalis. 
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preferring wheaten and other kinds of bread. The poorer classes have 
two meals a day, — breakfast at noon, consisting of bread or parched 
grain, and dinner at seven o’clock- in the evening. Besides food- 
grains, there is an immense variety of vegetable food consumed by 
the people. Cucumbers enter largely into the food supply, and are 
very cheap, — aofora penny; melons are grown in greatorofusion on 
the diirds in April and May ; and potatoes are to be round during 
the cold season in every bitAr^ selling as cheap as R& i. 6. lo per 
man^ or four shillings a hundredweight. Radishes, baig&n or egg 
plant, rdmturdl (Abelmoschus esculentus), species of Hm or Doli- 
chos, and a vast variety of other plants are eaten. Many 'plants 
growing wild in every hedge are also gathered as sdg or greens, of 
which I may mention Menispermum polycarpon. Even the trouble- 
sotoe wild Boorhavia procumbens is not despised by the lower classes. 

* In quaking of the food of the District, the flower of the mahud 
(Bassialatifolia) must be prominently mentioned, as it plays a very 
Important part in the southern portion of the District, men and 
ohunals being alike fond of it I calculate that there must be 
500,000 ntahud trees in the District, yielding on an average a man 
of flowers each. The flowers, or, strictly speakmg, the succulent 
petals, fall in great profusion in April and May. They are then 
gathered and dried, selling as low as R. o. 15. 8 per man, or 
3S. pd. the hundredweight Of fruits there is great variety. The 
mango in good years enters largely into the food supply. The jack, 
guava, and plantain play a subordinate part Many wild fruits are 
eaten by the lovrer classes; of these the flgs, particularly Ficus 
glomerata, may be mentioned. This flg, on being opened, is 
found full of a small parasitic fly (Usenis?), which again under the 
microscope I have found infested with parasite worms, which I can 
only compare in appearance to young cobras. I should think that 
such food cannot be wholesome. Palm fruit is also largely con- 
sumed. This District produces large quantities of gM or darifled 
butter, which is a very important article of food among the higher 
classes. The spices used in the District are,— chilies or capsicum, 
grown in every village ; coriander seed, ajdivan (see Drugs, p. 199), 
grown on the didrds ; turmeric, and several others. The people 
consume large quantities of tdri^ or the fermented juice of the 
tdd or palm tree, during the hot season. Country spirits, made from 
the mahud petals, are also largely drunk, — 100,000 gallons paying 
duty at the Government distilleries.’ 
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During die progress of the scarcity of 1874, Major WaOer, the 
District Superintendent of Police, drew up the following list of roots 
which are much eaten by the i<^er classes of the people, and form 
a valuable addition to the fO( 9 d supply in time of funine. He has 
added a description of the maiiner m which they are prepared for 
eating, and the parts of the District in which they are most found : — 

* (1) Putalkoura (Batatas paniculate), a creeper which grows largely 
in the valleys between the hills and on the banks of streams. Its 
roots, which grow to a very large size, are much used throughout 
the southern parts of the District When small, they are eaten raw, 
but the larger ones are boiled. They are insipid in taste, but 
wholesome, (a) G^thi is a species of Dioscorea growing nem the 
hills; its root is cut in pieces and boiled till quite aoft, and then 
eaten; it is sweet to the taste. (3) TdmM (Curculigo orchioides), 
a Mw«ll plant with a leaf like the turmeric, having a single root, 
which is eaten boiled, and has a nUher pungent flavour. (4) Sutd- 
war (Asparagus sarmentosus), the root of a small prickly creeper 
found among the hills, which is boiled and eaten ; its taste is insipid. 
( 5 ) Kheld khell is a root obtained from the Kharakpur jungles ; it is 
eaten boiled, and has a rather astringent taste. (6) Siyah mdnsli 
(Murdannia scapiflora), the root of a small plant with a leaf like 
the ginger, and a single root, which is eaten boiled. (7) .Rand, 
probably a species of Arum, has a root resembling the saidf^and, 
and -of the same taste ; found in the Kharakpur hilla (8) Asar 
(Briedelia?), a creeper found in the Jamdl hills, with two or three 
tubers under each plant, which are boiled and eaten. (9) MMnard, 
also algogji, a small creeper met with in the hill tracts, having three 
or four tubers under each plant, which are boiled and eaten, and 
have an. insipid taste. (10) Bongo is also a small climbing plant 
found in the hills, with a single root, which is boiled and eaten. 
(11) Ijwar, asmall treeaunmon in the south.- The baric is taken bff 
the root, which is scraped, and the inner part boiled ; its taste is 
rather earthy, (is) Piska is the root of a creepin^, also found in the 
southern hills ; it is boiled all day, and then steqied in cold water 
all night, and again boiled next day, when it is fit for use. (1$) 
AMs, a species of Dioscorea, which is very common in the southern 
jungles ; four or six pounds weight of tubers being found under each 
plant Several hundredweights are dug up and prepared together, 
as the process of cooking is troublesome, and mu^ the same for a 
la^ or «w«>ll quantity. The Santdls, who use this root to a c«n> 
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siderable extent, say that the steam from it when being cooked 
is very intoxicating ; and the person attending to the boiling, when 
moving or touching the vessefs, either covers his mouth or turns 
away his head. The tubers are considered poisonous if eaten rew, 
or before being well cooked. The roots are sliced and boiled all 
day, then steeped in cold U'ater all night, being generally put in 
baskets and sunk in a running stream ; the next day they are re* 
boiled and again \mhcd several times, after which they are fit for 
eating. The favourite way of serving them is as follows : — After 
they have been boiled and washed, they are mixed with viahui or 
other fruit, and made into balls, which arc ready for immediate use, 
or may be re-warmed. (14) At or Urdn is the root of a creeper 
found at the foot of the hills, weighing from four to six pounds. 
This plant also bears a small round fruit, which is used for food. 
The root is peeled and boiled till quite soft, and has a pleasant 
taste. (15) Kakori (Momordica dioica) is a creeper common in 
Chakdi ; there is a single root under each plant, which is boiled, 
and then peeled before eating; it is sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. (16) Ton& is another creeper, in hilly parts towards the 
soutl) ; each plant has a single root, which is boiled whole before 
being eaten ; it is pleasant to the taste, and said to be a wholesome, 
strengthening food. (17) GorMfindt (Flacourtia or Carissa?) is a 
small tree found in the hills, which bears a small sweet fruit ; the 
root is cooked by boiling, after which the thick bark is stripped 
off and the inner part eaten. (18) Afus/a sitnul (Bombax Mala- 
baricum) is the root of the young simul or cotton tree, and is very 
commonly used as food by the jungle people in tSe rainy season, 
wlien it is tender and juicy. It is also regarded as a strengthen- 
ing tonic ; for medicinal puiposes it is dried, ground into powder, 
and mixed with milk and sugar. The root, when used as an 
article of food, is boiled, and the thick bark removed. (19) 
BorAni is a small plant found throughout the hills, which bears a 
round fruit which is used as a vegetable ; it is eaten boiled. (20) 
Arwd is the root of a creeper found in the same localities, which 
is eaten boiled, (ai) Kand hisdrd is the root of an aquatic plant 
found in the Kibar and other large marshes north of the Ganges ; 
it is boiled, peeled, and then eaten. (22) Kartud^ probably a 
.si>ecie8 of Nymphsea, is common in the north of this District and 
jn Tirhut, and very generally used. As the water of the marshes 
recedes and lea\*es the land dr}', these roots, which are of con* 
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sideiable size, are dug up, boiled, and eaten ; they are pleasant to 
the taste. (33) Kand gtjdri and iddJk or ISia are similar roots, 
common in pitrgand Pharkiyi. (34) ^rkl (Nymphtea lotus) is 
the root of a very common water plant with a red flower; it is 
obtained in a similar manner, llie seed of the flower is also col- 
lected and made into a sweetmeat called koUkd-iaddd^ found in 
most confectioners’ or haludid stalls. It is eaten boiled ; its taste is 
slightly pungent (35) Kauchdr (Cyperus) is the root 6f a small 
sedge. (36) Chichora '(Scinius) is also a marsh root, and is dug up 
in the dry weather. A man may collect about six pounds a day, 
with average luck and labour. They are usually ground into a kind 
of flour, and made into bread or cakes, but are also eaten raw. The 
root of (37) Bauhimia Vahlii is also e.iten, but has no specific verna- 
cular name, being merely called a sdg or vegetable.’ 

The Processes of Cooking are very simple for the poorer classes, 
but by no means so for those who can aflbrd the luxuries of meat, 
fish, fine flour, fruit, butter, and spices. The following are some of 
the more ordinary methods of preparing food in use amongst both 
the humble and well-to-do: — ^The principal article of diet is the 
chafdti, which very much resembles a pancake in appearance, but 
is much plainer in composition, and of three kinds,— proper, 
hdth-rotl^ and tikri. The ehapdti is made of mdidd, a fine kind of 
wheaten flour, which is mixed with water and formed into a solid 
dough. This is rolled out into very thin cakes, about six to eight 
inches in diameter, and then baked on a thdwd or khapri, a round 
metal or earthen plate, much like a saucer in shape, and about eight 
to nine inches broad. It is quickly turned a few times, and is then 
ready for use. It may be eaten either with meat or prawns, made 
into a cuny, or with sugar or haludf a kind of confection or paste 
made of flour, ghl^ sugar, and hot spices. This forms a favourite meal 
with the well-to-do Musalmina The hdth-rotl is made of a coarser 
flour, and the cakes are also less thin, being about | of an inch thick. 
It is usually eaten with pulse boiled in water with a little salt ; some- 
times a little onion, ginger, turmeric, and salt, together with a little 
g-Af, is added, but the poor cannot always aflbrd this addition. If 
pulse cannot be procured, any common vegetable or sdg is substituted 
and eaten with the hith-roA^ after being fried with a little oil, salt, 
chilies, and garlic. The tikri, which constitutes the principal food 
of the peasantry, is still thicker and smaller in size, being about four 
inches in diameter, and ^ of an inch thick. It is eaten either by 
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itself or A^th pulse, vegetables, or greens, and some cheap spices. 
The coarse flour used in tikri is not necessarily wheaten, but may 
be made from any of the half-dozen cereals that have been already 
mentioned. The average daily amount of food consumed by an 
ordinary well-nourished adult consists of about one pound of flour 
or dti made into hith-rotl or and eaten at ii or 12 o’clock 
noon ; and one pound of coarse rice and pulse mixed, vegetables 
being sometimes used instead of pulse, at 9 or 10 o’clock p.m. The 
flour is generally sold at from 18 to 2^ers for the lupee, rice from 
20 to 25 sers, and pulse from 16 to At thepe rates a^an 

would eat in the month about 12 dnnds or is. 6d. worth of flour; 
of rice and pulse, about 8 dnnds or is. j vegetables, a little fish, with 
oil, salt, onions, garlic, chilies, turmeric, 12 dntids or is. 6d., — giving 
a total of Rs. 2. 12.0 or 5s. 6d. a month. Firewood is hardly ever 
bought, as the dry leaves and cow-dung found lying about are easily 
collected to serve this purpose. 

The kaidi, the kormd, the pilau, and the dupidjd are much in 
use among the Musalmdns. In the kabdb a piece of lean meat is 
cut into pieces of about two inches square, and half an inch or less 
thick, which, mixed with curry, spice, and a little oil or ghl, are 
allowed to stand about four or five hours. The pieces are then 
arranged on a thin iron or wooden spit, of about eighteen inches long 
and J inch thick, and roasted before the fire. The kortna is a kind 
of curry made of meat ; the other ingredients are ghi, onions, ginger, 
garlic, curds or whey, hot spice, and salt The dupidjd is thp same 
as kormd, only that in the latter turmeric is used and curds are not ; 
dupidjd is also made of prawns, crabs, or fowls. The pilau is 
principally composed of rice, and is considered an excellent dish. 
About two pounds of very fine rice are taken and mixed itith alinonds, 
raisins, chudrd, a species of dates, hot spice, and salt Tiie whole is 
then partially fried in ghi, water and a soup made of meat, called 
ukhni, is added, and the whole cooked till tender ; it is eaten with 
kormd curry or dupidjd. The pilau is of two chief kinds, called 
mithd or sweet pilau, and zardl or yellow pilau, accordmg as sugar 
or turmeric is predominant When meat is added to this, it is called 
goshipilau; if prawns are used, its name is chingri-pilau ; a purely 
vegetable dish, in which peas take the place of flesh, is called malar- 
pilau. The most peculiar dish of this kind, at least to European 
ideas, is when pine-apple is the chief article used. The' ^i^ is 
a confection much' favoured by Musalmdns, and is as necessary to 
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them at the sabrdth festival as the plum-pudding is to us at Christmas. 
There are two kinds, one of which is called khursani, the dry fried 
variety, and the other neshdshtd. The khursani is made by frying 
the sdjl or flour in ghl, and adding a syrup made of sugar, together 
with almonds, raisins, and hot spices, which are fried together till 
they reach a proper consistence. The neshdshtd is prepared by first 
steeping the flour in water for about twelve hours, and then straining 
it through a stout cloth. By this means the glutinous matter is 
separated from the starch, which is carried through in suspension 
by the water. The gluten is useless, and is thrown away. The water 
is allowed to stand for about three or four hours, by which time the 
starch setdes at the bottom of the vessel, and is easily obtained by 
draining off the water. It is then mixed either with sugar or a syrup 
made of sugar and ghi ; to this almonds, raisins, etc are added, cut 
up very small, after which the whole is put in a dekchl or saucepan 
and slowly cooked. It must be constantly stirred, as it is apt to get 
burnt It is eaten wnth fine chapdtls. 

The Musical Instruments of Monghyr are almost the same as 
those of Bhigalpur, which have been described at length in the 
Statistical Account of that District The following are most in 
use ; — The sitdr, a guitar with steel wire strings, not unlike a violin, 
is played with the index finger of the right hand, which is protected 
by a cap of twisted wire, somewhat like a thimble, and called a 
minjrdf. The behdld is idAtical with the European violin, except 
that its strings vary in number from five to seven, and it is played with 
a bow made of horse-hair. The sarangd is much like the behdld, 
but is smaller and narrower. The sarsingdr is like the sitdr, but 
highly ornamented. Jsrdr is another kind of sitdr, but with pegs 
like the sarangd. The simplest form of stringed instrument is the 
tambdrd, w'hich has only one string. It is often used alone as an 
accompaniment to the simple recitative in which popular legends 
are sung, but is usually accompanied by the kanjdni, a kind of 
tambourine, to which one or more jdngs or jingling plates of brass 
are attached. The dmi is made of a split bamboo passed through 
a half cocoarnut, to which a single string of horse-hair is attached. 
The ekthdrd is like the dml, but has a wire string instead of a horse- 
hair one, and is somewhat larger. KarthM are castanets used in 
pairs. MArchung is the native name for the Jew’s harp. The most 
complicated kind of drum is the thabld. It consists of what may be 
call^ two drums, called and iaini. The former is nearly 
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hemispherical, and is made of baked clay with the skin stretched 
over the top. The latter is oblong, its shell being made of wood. 
The skin is stretched on both ends. The player sits cross-legged 
on the ground, with the d&gi caught in the bend of his left knee, 
and the daini resting against the outside of his right leg. The digji 
is beaten freely with the left, hand, the daini is sounded only with 
the fingers of the right, the palm of which is never removed from 
the rim of the drum. The laige drum sounded at the time of 
worship in Hindu temples is called mirdhan. It is three feet high 
by two wide, made of baked earth, and is played with sticks. Tjftmrit 
biji is a small 'double drum, one foot high and $ix inches wide. 
The wall between the two ends is compressed to aMiameter of one 
inch. At this point two strings of leather with knotted ends are 
attached. The player holds the instrument at this centre, leaving 
the strings free, and causes the knots to sound the drum by a rapid 
twisting motion of the wrist Jorghai is a kind of long (}rum. The 
sumdi is a straight bamboo with holes bored or burnt in it, and a 
mouthpiece like that of a flageolet The bonsll is a kind of flute 
made of bamboo. The jhdl is the ordinary brass cymbal, and is 
often played in concert with the tambourine called kanjdnl. A 
smaller kind of cymbal is called mazlrd. It is about two inches in 
diameter and half that in depth, not being flat like a true cymbal. 
The jalthrang is the name given to a«iumber of brass vessels of 
different sizes, filled with water, which are made to produce musical 
sounds by being struck with two sticks, one held in each hand. An 
intelligent native assured me that he considered the sounds thus 
produced much sweeter than those of the sitdr. 

Agriculture: Rice Cultivation. — In a District so largely 
composed of a rich alluvial soil as Monghyr, rice cultivation 
naturally forms one of the chief agricultural pursuits, although not 
to such an extent as in the southern portions of the Gangetic 
delta. The rice cultivated is divided into two main species, the 
bhadal and agkatd, which in their difference of character and times 
of sowing and reaping very nearly correspond to the dus and dman 
of Lower Bengal BhadtA rice is represented by only a single 
variety, sathi, so called from the period between sowing and reaping 
being about sixty days. The land on which it grows is ordinarily 
high, and often, in the south of the District, where it is most cultivated, 
poor. It is usually rown after the nM has been gathered. The 
number of ploughings varies from six to ten ; after which, m May or 
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June, S'^ed at the rate of thirty-five sets to the is sown broadcast 
On rich soils, as soon as the young plants are six inches high, the 
field is sometimes harrow^ for the purpose of thinning the crop, 
and to clear it of weeds, but this is not often necessary. 'Fhe crop 
is harvested in June or July. Aghanl or winter rice is cultivated on 
low land, principally to the south of the Ganges, on the alluvial land 
north of the Dar^itd and Lakhisarsll hills, and between Shaikhpurtf 
and Jamiif. It is sown in nursery beds in April and May ; trans- 
planted when the seedling is about six inches high, in June, July, 
and August; and cut in the end of November. I'he following 
thirty-three species are grown in Monghyr: — (i) &///«/, (2) dolangi, 
(3) (4) kAr\b6nk, (5) kanokihur^ (6) d/tusnf, (7) sirkattf, 

(8) jongd, (9) bdnsphul, (10) ghodiyd, (ii) manjHH, (12) tuh\phuly 
(13} tUdsar, (14) chaudargahl, (15) bord^ (16) kamod, (17) rdtnuniyd, 
(18) kajargur, (19) baghpanjjar, (20) rdmduld, (21) sdrikan, (22) 
bddshdhpasand, (23) rangd, (24) bljhdtt, { 2 i) Jiriyd, (26) ddndpkul, 
(27) bhattdsdr^ (28) sarahachd, (29) dulakri, (30) bardsar, (31) khir- 
ddnt, (32) hhrdj, and (33) kdjri. 

Other Cereals. — Besides rice, wheat {gektin) and Indian com 
(janird) are the principal cereals grown in Monghyr. Wheat is a 
rabl or cold-weather crop, and is grown on land of medium eleva- 
tion. The cultivators begin to prepare the land for this crop about 
the middle' of September, when the heavy rains of the year are nearly 
at an end, and there is no longer any fear of such o' flood as would 
reach the level at which it is ordinarily grown. For the first three 
weeks nothing but ploughing goes on, the lund being broken up eight 
several times, with an interval of two 01 three days between each 
ploughing. The expense of this operation, at the rate of 4 dnnds or 
6d. per ploughing, is Rs. 2 or 4s. for each bifihd. After the last plough- 
ing, the seed is scattered broadcast, (hirt}'-five sers being required 
for the local bighd, which is the square of fifty-five yards. There is 
no further expense up to the harvest-time in March or April, except 
the cost of weeding, which varies very much, and may amount on 
rich land to as much as Rs. 3 or 6s. per bighd. The harvest-men, 
who often come from the north of the Ganges, receive one-sixteenth 
of the grain cut by them as remuneration for their labour. I find 
that this system of payment in kind is customary even within the 
Monghyr Municipality, money wages Ijeing almost unknown. The 
out-turn is from seven to ten mans per local bighd, or very nearly 
eight to eleven hundredweights per stendsrd acre. The grain is 
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trodden out by cattle in a qomer of the field cleared for the purpose, 
— a mtya of eight oxen being able to tread out the produce of one 
bighd in one day, that is, between sunrise and two (^ock in the 
afternoon, if the day be sunny. The straw is then reuioved by hand, 
and stacked apart. The grain is separated from the chaff, if a breeze 
is blowing, by being poured out on the ground from a sukh or flat 
basket ; otherwise, it is arranged in small piles, and the chaff blown 
away by a man using the sukh like a fan. Th^ cost of these opera^ 
tions is about Ks. i. 8. o or 3s. The grain is then brought home, 
and, after being thoroughly dried in the sun for four or five davs, is 
stored in bags for sale or use. To prepare wheat for use, it is ground 
between two small millstones called chaki or jdntdf which are worked 
alternately by two women, who sit opposite one another. One 
ckhatdk or two ounces of grain is put into the mill at a time. The 
flour or dtd obtained has the bran or chilkd mixed up with it. 
They are separated by being shaken round in a chkdl/d or bamboo 
tray, when the latter comes to the top, and is easily removed. In a 
hundredweight of uncleaned flour, there is atout ten pounds of bran. 

Indian com is a bhaded crop, sown in May and reaped in the end 
of August or September. The land requires much preparation. The 
Koeris, who are the best husbandmen in the District, say that ten 
ploughings are necessary. These are begun immediately the rtM is 
off ^ ground, that is, between the middle of February and the 
middle of April The ploughing, at the rate before mentioned, costs 
Rs> 2. 8. o or 5s. per bfghd. The seed, which is sown broadcast, 
amounts to two sers to the bighd, and costs R. i or as. In a few 
days the sprouts appear above ground, and ten days after, earth is 
piled up round the young seedlings. Twenty days later, the same 
operation must be repeated. These operations are the most expensive 
in the cultivation of the com, costing for the two about Rs. 4 or 8s. 
'Fhey fortunately have the effect of weeding the ground as well as 
nourishing the plant After this, nothing more is done, except that 
the owner or some member of his family usually erects a platform, 
which he roofs in, and from which he watches during the ni^t,— an 
unenviable position, as this duty extends over the two most rainy 
months of the year. In three months from the time of sowing, the 
crop is ripe, and is either cut or broken off near the root with the 
hand. The grain is obtained, if wanted in small quantities, by 
nibbing the head or Msiftd between the hands ; if otherwise, it is 
trodden out by oxen, in which case the produce of a AjpH usually 
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amounting to ten mam or seven hundredweights, costs Rs. 2 or 4s. 
in doming. A coarse flour is prepared from Indian com, by 
grinding it in the same manner as wheat, after it has been slightly 
roasted. Thirty-five per cent of this flour is bran, which is separated 
by the same means as in the case of wheat. The bran makes ex- 
cellent food for cattle. 

Opium. — ^Although the earliest record in the office of the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent of Monghyr dates only from 1839, it would 
appear that opium was more or less cultivated since the beginning 
of the century in this District The system of cultivation in Monghyr 
in no way diflers from that pursued in the other Districts of the 
Behar Agency. The operations for the year begin in July with the 
making the settlements with cultivating rayats, the issuing of licences 
to them, and the receiving engagements from them. The cultivators, 
or, as they are called, asdmls of each village api>oint amongst them- 
selves a head-man or agent, called a khdttaddr, who is usually 
selected as being a larger opium grower, or generally better off, than 
his fellows. He is held responsible by Government for balances and 
any shortcomings, and, in consideration of this responsibility, receives 
a commission of K. i or 2s. on every man or eighty-two pounds 
weight of opium delivered bv the cultivators whom he represents. 
He is also allowed to sell tke Government and receive the price of 
all the opium he can scrape off the pots of the other cultivaton, 
after their opium has been taken out for weighing and the pots 
scraped by the asdmls themselves, — a perquisite of doubtful value. 

As soon as the agreement has been completed and the licence 
granted, an advance, at the rate of los. per d(f[Ad of 3025 square 
yards, or 16s. per acre, is made to the rayat. The cultivation 
then begins with repeated ploughings, which are continued up to 
the middle of October, when manuring with ashes and cow-dung is 
necessary. ^Vhenever, during the mins, much water is standing on 
the fields, plougntng should be suspended, as it impoverishes the 
soil. When the lands are ready, or about the middle of November, 
the early sowings may commence, and the second and third be con- 
tinued during December. The seed should be of the previous year, 
and preserv^ free from damp. Previous to sowing, it should be 
steqied for one night in water, and sown in the rooming as soon as 
poariUe after being out of the water. It is then scattered 
over the fields, mixed with fine earth, at the rote of two jm of the 
heavy Msrfr standard per NgM, or 13) lbs. per acre. If the ground 
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be diy, it may be irrigated with advantage prior to sowing. The day 
after sowing, the land should be irrigated, if this has not previously 
been done, and on the succeeding day ploughed and harrowed. 
After a week, the field should be divided into beds, six feet long by 
three wide, placed in consecutive rows according to the level of the 
ground, so that there may be no difficulty in irrigating the land with 
a small drain or ditch between every two beds. In low lands 
bordering on rivers and marshes, which retain their moisture till 
December, the necessity of forming beds does not exist Wells are 
essentially necessary for poppy fields, and every facility and en- 
couragement is given for constructing them wherever the']^ are 
wanted. They may be dug at a very trifling cost, which is amply 
repaid by the increased productiveness of the land, well water 
seeming to have a better effect on the plants than water obtained 
from marshes or rivers. When the plant attains to the' height of 
two inches, the beds, after being well irrigated, are carefully weeded 
and thinned, the plants to be retained being kept from three to four 
inches apart from each other. Two weeks afterwards, the same 
operations are repeated, all the sickly and superfluous plants, to- 
gether with all weeds, being removed, leaving the vigorous poppy 
plants at distances of seven or eight inches from each other. The 
soil is after this dug up with a spud or hand spade, and irrigated 
every fortnight till the plants arrive at maturity. Care must be 
taken in irrigating that the water does not exceed an inch in depth, 
this precise amount being found to be required to give the plant suf- 
ficient moisture till the next fortnightly irrigating comes round. As 
soon as possible after the sowings have been completed, the sub- . 
ordinate officials of each Mil or factory, known as muharrirs and 
mutasaddlSf proceed to the interior of the tract under their charge, 
and measure each field sown. This measurement, together with the 
name of the cultivator and his caste, are entered on the back of his 
licence. At the beginning of the cold weather, these measurements 
are tested and checked by the Sub-Deputy Agent and his Assistants 
wl en on tour. This duty forms one of the most important functions 
of these officers, who are expected to remain in camp till the middle 
of March. 

About the end of January, the poppy begins to flower. The large 
petals are not allowed to wither, but ate carefully collected in the 
following manner. The forefinger and thumb are placed round the 
stem, just beneath the pod, and the other fingers drawn inwards to 
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fonn a kind of tube. The hand is then gently raised straight over 
the pod, and if the petals are matured, they come away. They are 
never plndced off, as it would injure the pod. When a sufficient 
quantiQr has been collected in this manner, the cultivator proceeds to 
m a nufactu re them into flat cakes, or, as they are termed, flower-leaves. 
A ciicular ridged earthen plate, about a foot in diameter, is placed 
oyer a slow fire ; the required quantity of petals is placed in it, and 
pressed with a damp cloth pad till they have adhered together. The 
floweFrleaf thus formed is then removed and allowed to dry. These 
leaves form the first envelope in which the soft opium for the Chinese 
madc^' is enclosed, and are purchased by the factories at the rate of 
Rs. 5 to Rs. toper matt of 8a lbs. weight, or 13s. 8d. tO;^r, 7s. 4d. per 
hundr^weight, their value depending on their being free from mould, 
arcnnatic, and not over-baked. The greatest care is taken in reject- 
iiig such leaves as are charred or heated from damp, as they would 
affect the opium enclosed in them most injuriously. 

In February and March the pods begin to ripen, maturity being ' 
shown by an increased .firmness to the touch, and by their being 
clothed with a fine white bloom. The final sign of their being fit 
for incision is when juice exudes on breaking off one of the stigmas 
on the apex of the pod. The incisions are made with a lancet, or 
sometimes with two' tied together. Three or four are made in a 
vertical direction every third day. The number of times this pro- 
cess is repeated varies from two to seven, according to the state of 
the weather, the condition of the plant, and the circumstance whether 
it has ripened early or late in the season. The incisions should be 
made after two o’clock in the^aftemoon, the juice being allowed to 
exude during the night Early next morning the cultivator must 
begin to collect this with a small spoon-shaped iron scraper, for the 
heat of the midday sun injures it considerably. The incisions are 
closed by the finger being passed over them. The opium, when 
collected, is placed in earthen or brass vessels, slightly tilted to drain 
off the dew it may contain, and set aside in some ventilated and 
safi! place. The juice of the poppy, as it exudes after die scarifica- 
tion of the oqisule, u milky white; it oozes out slowly, and the 
water it contains evaporates gradually; the outer portion of the 
* tear,* drying somewh^ thickens a litde, and has a colour t^jnroach- 
ing to a rose red; the inner part is semi-fluid, and of a pinkish 
tinge. It is the aggregation of die * tears* which gives to the opium 
its peculiar grain in the soft state. The opium as collected contains 
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about fifty per cent of water. The quality of. the opium is often 
endangered by the presence of a substance which presents itself 
under peculiar atmospheric conditions, and is known as pasmd. 
When the vessel containing the recently-collected semi-fluid exuda- 
tion is placed in a position favourable to the gravitation of liquid 
matter, a blackish fluid, something like strong coffee, drains off. If 
this is carefully separated, by allowing it to drip away, or absorbing 
it with pieces of cloth, the drug is greatly improved ; while, if it 
exists in any quantity, and be allowed to remain, the opium is injured 
in colour, texture, and aroma, its quality deteriorates, and it is un- 
suited to the China market, although quite pure. The must 're- 
markable characteristic of this fluid is that it contains some of the 
most valuable constituents of opium, — meconic acid, resin, morphia, 
and narcotine. It is never present when a dry westerly wind blows, 
or when clouds prevent the precipitation of dew at night. The 
yield of opium under these circumstances is small, owing to the 
incisions being quicicly closed up by the juice, which rapidly hardens, 
and is entirely free from pasewA. When, however, dew falls at night, 
the juice of the plant exudes more freely from the capsules ; but, 
from the collection of dew, some of the exudation may become so 
thin as to fall to the ground and be lost. When the dew is con- 
siderable, is formed. Formerly this substance was found in 
large quantities in the cultivators’ opium, and means were taken at the 
factories for separating it. At the present time it is never present 
except in very small quantities, when a fine is levied, amounting 
to the value of one sixty-fourth to five sixty-fouiths of the whole 
opium affected. This is not prepared for the Chinese market, but 
is set aside for making Itiva, the paste put over the best opium when 
it is being made up in cakes, or sold for local use. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the methods of testing to 
which the opium is subjected in order to discover its purity and 
consistence. The adulterations and deteriorations to be guarded 
against are numerous. Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
starch of tubers and roots, such as the common potato (Solanum 
tuberosum), the sweet potato (Convolvulus batatas), the kunda 
or urwl (Caladium esculentum), the Jerusalem artichoke (Arum 
campanulatum), the yam (Dioscorea sativa), the firuit of the sing- 
hdrd (Ttapa bispinosa), the inspissated juice of die prickly pear 
(Opuntia vulgaris), extract of the to b acco plant (Nicodana tahacuin), 
of Datura foox, and hemp (Cannabis Indka), the inqiiasated 
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juk* of tbe madtr (Calatropis gigantea), gums from the Acacia 
Arrtica, Ficus Indica, F. religiosa, F. lacemosa, and F. venosa, the 
resitt af the sd/ (Shorea robusta), the pulp of the M fruit (iBgle 
niannelos), the seeds of the tolmakana (Anelsia spinosa), tamarind 

pu^ catechu, gdb (Embryopteris), sugar, treacle, cow-dung, and 
€8lth. 

Opium is classified according to its consistence, — that containing 
70 per cent, of pure opium, 30 per cent, of water, and no foreign 
matter, being considered the stand.vd, and paid for at the rate of 
Rs. 5 per ser, or 5s. per pound ; this is known as awai, and dis- 
tinguished by the trade mark I. The standard was fixed in tSaS, 
when no payment was made for opium of higher consistence. In 
1831 this rule was rescinded, and since then three classes above and 

two below the standard have come to be recognised. They are, 

above the standard, darawal, or opium of 73, 74, and 75 consist- 
ence, that is, having 25 to 27 per cent, of water, and valued at 
Rs. 5. 5. o per ser, or 5s. 3|d. per pound, and distinguished by the 
t^e mark IXI ; bdla dar awal, or opium of 76, 77, and 78 con- 
sistence, that is, having 22 to 24 per cent, of water, valued at 
.Rs. 5. 7. 6 per ser, or 5s. 5 jd. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark ixi ; besM bdla dar awal, or opium of 79, 80, and 
81 consistence that is, having 19 to 21 per cent of water, valued at 
Rs. 5. 10. o per ser, or 5s. 7^ per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark ixi- And below the standard, deem, oi opium of 67, 68, 
and 69 consistence, that is, having 31 to 33 per cent, of water, valued 
at Rs. 4. 14. o per ser, or 4s. lojd. per pound, and distinguished by 
the trade mark II ; and seum, or opium of 64, 65, and 66 consistence, 
that is, having 34 to 36 per cent, of water, valued at Rs. 4. lo. o per 
%er, or 4s. yjd. per pound, and distinguished by the trade mark III. 

.There are five kutis or centres of supervision, usually called out- 
factories, although nothing is manufactured at them, subordinate to 
the Monghyr Sub-Agency, of which Ni>. (5) mentioned below is 
situated in the District ofBhdlgalpur. They are— (i) Monghyr, with 
lands in pargands Monghyr, Sakhr 4 b 4 df, Sikhrapah, Sdraj^ha, 
Kajri, Abhaipur, Parbatpird, Singhaul, Dardrd, Chdndan Bhukd, 
Sdlmdbdd, and Kharakpur, (a) Jamdf, with lands in pargands 
Gidhaur, Chakdi, Bisthaziif, and Parbatpdid. (3) Sakandid, with 
lands vapargands Bisthazdri, Gidhaur, and SalfmdMd. (4) Shaikh- 
puid, with lands \o pargands Amarthu and Maldah. (5) Amaipur, 
with lands inpatg^ Sdhiui, Wasild, Lakhanpur, Kherh^ Colgong, 

V01» XVtf ^ 
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Bliigalpur, Sakhrdbddf, Kharakpur, and Jahangiri, in Bhdgalpur 
District. The soils used for opium cultivation, and their out-turn 
per bigluittR 3025 square yards, or *625 of an acre, are, — (i) doras, a 
soil of the first quality, consisting of high lands well nuuiured, which 
yields from 8 to 10 sers ; (2) matiyar^A {3) kdwal, soils of the 
second quality, consisting of low lands, generally inundated, free from 
sand, and not so highly manured as the first, which yields from 5 to 
6 sers; (4) kdlAmati and (5) bdlsundar, third-rate soils, low and 
sandy, yielding 3 to 4 sers; (6) gunmti and (7) didrd or zart, 
fourth-rate soils, yellowish and sandy, yielding 2 to 3 sers. 

The total areas subject to the Monghyr Agency under opium in 
each year of the decennial period 1865-75, together with the amount 
and value of the annual out-turn, have been returned to me by the 
Sub-Deputy Agent as follow: — In 1865, 33,329 bighds, yielding 
3285 mans of 82 lbs. weight, valued at ^^59,139, 8s. od. ; in 1866, 
35,871 bighds, yielding 4080 mans, valued at ;^73,44>. *€>*>• od. ; 
in 1867, 37,578 bighds, yielding 3373 mans, valued at jC6o,T2J, 
i6s. od.; in t868 35,780 Sighds, yielding 3382 mans, valued at 
od.; in 1869.37,999 yielding 

valuedat;^79,3i5, 12s. od.; m 1070, 37,121 oigftas, yielding 3073 
mans, valued at ;^S5,327, 6s. od. ; in 1871, 37,865 bighds, yielding 
3360 mans, valued at ;^73,2o6, 14s. od. ; in 1872, 38,686 bighds, 
yielding 4754 mans, valued at ;^95,o83, 8s. od. ; in 1873, 33.854 
bighds, yielding 4775 mans, valued at ;^9S,5i3, M**- od. ; and 1874, 
39,960 bighds, yielding 4282 mans, valued at ;^85,644, 8s. od. 
From 1865 to 1871 the rate paid for awal opium was Rs. 4. 8. o per 
ser, or 4s. 6d. per pound. Since the latter year, it has been increased 
to Ks. 5 per ser, or 5s. per pound. In 1874, of the total number of 
bighds under cultivation, 4547 were situated within the magisterial 
jurisdiction of Bhigalpur. The following items of expense were 
incurred during the year 1874-75 Cost of opium, ^^^83,055, 
4s. aid. ; cost of flower leaves, os. 3^d. ; salarj’ of Sub-Deputy 
and Assistant Sub-Deputy Agents, ^^1254, 14s. lo^d. ; salary* of 
the Headquarters establishment, ;^i96, i8s. 2d.; salary of out- 
factory establi^ments, ^£796, iis. 9j^d. ; weighing and transit 
charges, ^^245, 3s. 3jd. ; commission to clerks, ;^544. 6s. 4id. ; 
commission to khdttaddrs, 13s. lojd.; bonus to measurers 

and testers, j^23, 13s. 4^1!. ; travelling allowances, j^ii5, 14s. 3d. ; 
office contingencies, ^^90, 18s. ii^d. ; allowance for country 
tationery, JQ2^, 12s. od. The opium, when tested at Monghyr and 
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passed, is sent on by boat to Patni, where it is again tested and 
nuule up for sale. 

The Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at Monghyr has supplied me with 
a statement (given in a tabular form on the two following pages) 
showing the average profit per dig/id that opium is supposed to yield 
to the cultivator, as compared with sugar-cane, potatoes, and wheat. 
The great profit from potatoes is remarkable, and is obtained from 
a very high cultivation used in the town of Monghyr by members 
of the Koeri caste, the best market gardeners in Behar. 

The Fruit Trees of Monghyr District are the following. Tn 
the present state of our knowledge, it is im]>ossil)Ic to say positively 
which are indigenous and which have been raised from imrwrted 
seed, but it is believed that the first fiAeen on the list .ire indigenous : 
— (i) The mango, or dm (Mangifera Indica), is found all over the 
District ; but it is more common north of the Ganges and along its 
southern bank than in the hill tracts, where it gives place to the (a) 
ma/iud (Bassia latifolia). The mango yield is very uncertain, but in 
good seasons forms a considerable portion of the food of the people in 
May and June. 'Flie mahud tree and its jiroducts have been already 
described on pp. 32, 33, and p. 84. (3) Jack-fruit, or M/r/d/ (Arto- 
carpus integrifolia), is common. (4) Plantain, ^'rr/rr (Musa sapientum), 
is found all over the District, but the fruit is of a very coarse descrip- 
tion. (5) Palm tree, or /d/ (Borassus flabelliformis), is very common, 
and produces vast quantities of /dH (toddy), the fermented sap which 
is obtained from the peduncles cut before flowering. The tdrf shops 
pay a revenue of j^48ao, 10s. od. yearly. It is said that many of the 
people subsist almost entirely on this liquor during the hot months, 
when it is most collected. (6) Tlie date palm, or Meydr, is also 
chiefly cultivated for the AM it yields. (7) The tamarind, imll or 
teidl (Tamarindus Indica). ( 8 ).' 11 ie dair (Zizyphus jujuba) is a 
favourite and common fruit. (9) /dm (Kugenia jambolana) is found 
in every village, and the plums are highly esteemed by the natives. 
(10) Ban-jdm (Eugenia firuticosa). (11) Jamr&l (Eugenia all>a). 
(la) Culdb-jdm (Eugenia, jambos). (13) Lung (Eugenia caryo- 
idiyllata); the fruit does not come to maturity. (14) Amaltds 
(l^blica oflicinalis); some fine trees of this species grow wild in 
B^u SaitU Subdivision, and are there called aurd. (15) 'Phe melon, 
or kht^J (Cucumis melo), grows in great profusion on the sandy 
didrds bordering the Ganges, and the thiit is very cheap. (16) The 

[^ntmee continued on page 102. 
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Smtenee contimted from page 99.] 

water melon, or tarmuj (Cucurbita cibrullus), is equally common. 
(17) Amongst figs, the fruits of Ficus carica or dumar, F. Indka, 
aud p. glomerata are eateii by the lower dasses. (18) Citrus adda 
aid other species of lime, or n^, when properly cultivated, come 
to great perfection. (19) Wood apple or kathbd (Feronia ele- 
phantum), and (30) bel (^Egle marmelos), are highly esteemed, 
and are found all over the District. ^21) Karanda (Carissa 
carandas). This fruit-tree is very generally cultivated, and much 
used to make a jelly very like red-currant jelly, and other preserves. 
(33) Binoapple, or anapds, grows only in the south of the District. 

(33) The white and b 1 )u 5 k mulbeny, or Mt (Moms Indica and M. 
multicaulis), both yield frait in great profusion. (34) The charmella 
or chalmeri (Cicca disticha) grows well, and yields abundance of 
frait. (35) The papeya or papUA (C^ca papaya). (36) The -roselle 
(Hibiscus sabdarifia) is found in nearly every garden. (37) 
Fhai{f (Grewia Asiatica) is in great favour with the natives. (38) 
Lichi (Nephelium lichi), introduced from China, grows well in 
Monghyr. (39) LukdtA, the loquot of Europeans (Pierardia sapida). 
(30) Custard-apple, or Aid (Anona squamosa). (31) Nona-Atd 
(Anoiui reticulata). (33) Chaltd (Dillenia speciosa), the fleshy 
leaflets of the ripe calyx are made ipto a jelly, and sometimes eaten 
in curries. (33) Onuiges, or kumld-nebd (Citrus aurantium),. and 

(34) batdiA-n^, or pumelo (Citrus decumana), grown in this District, 
are of a very inferior description, and seldom worth eating. (35) The 
peach and apricot thrive indifleiehtly. (36) The pear tree (Pyras 
communis), ndshpAH, is found in gardens, but .the fruit is not good. 
(st) Th« loquct (MespiUn, jspotv'ca) is found in most fruit gardens. 
( 38) Anir, pomegranate (Punica gianatum). (39) Guava, or gqydbd 
( Psidium pyriferam), grows to a large size. 

The Fibres of Monghyr District have been specially returned to 
ine by the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, as the following (i) Fdmiurdl 
(Abelmoschus esculentus), called by some Europeans lady's fingers, 
a mallow grown in almost every garden. The fibre is not usually 
extracted, althou^ it is strong and serviceable. (3) Fatud (Hibiscus 
cannabinus), the meshta pdt of Bengal, also of the mallow order, cul- 
tivated for its fibre throughout the District It is a bkaded crop, 
and is generally grown on the borders of the Indian-com fields ; the 
intention lieing to deceive straying cattle, who, finding such un- 
palatable fodder at the edge of the field, leave the more tasty crop 
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inside uninjured. The fibre is of excellent quality, and takes the 
place of jute, which is not produced in Monghyr. There are severtJ 
ether species of Hibiscus yielding fibres found wild in the District, 
but they are all inferior to patui. (3) San, or hemp (Crotolarea 
juncea), a leguminous plant, grown in patches in nearly every village 
both as an autumn and cold-weather crop. The fibre is called 
kashmiri, and, not being readily injured by immersion in water, 
is used fisr fishing-nets and well ropes. (4) The bark, of the root 
of the ftMs (Butea frohdosa) gives a very tough fibre, and is used 
for caulking boats. (5) Maddr or ikhanda (Calotropis gigantea), 
one of the Asclepiadacese, is plentiful ; but its fibre, although good, 
is seldom or never extracted. (6) Cannabis sativa, the gdnjd of 
Bengal, is not cultivated in Monghyr ; but it is found wild in most 
places, and is smoked under the name of bhang. The fibre is 
seldom if ever extracted. (7) Cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nucifera) is 
not common, only a few straggling trees being seen here and there. 
(8) The t 6 l (Boi^us flabellifoimis), a palm, is abundant, but its 
fibre is not much used. (9) Pandanus odoratissimus, the screw pine, 
is not unfirequently met inth in the south of the District, in pargands 
Chdc^ and Gidhaur. Formerly many of these trees used to grow 
near the Sftdkund hot springs, three miles east of Monghyr, but 
they were cut down in order to dislodge the snakes they harboured 
.amongst their roots. The fibre is not collected. (10) Plantain, or 
■hefd (Musa sapientum), is common everywhere, but the use of its 
fibre is not knowiL (11) American aloe (Agave Americana) is very 
mmmnn, being used generally as a fence to keep cattle out of 
cultivated landa Its fibre is occasionally gathered, but is of no 
commercial importance, (rs) There is also a grass, seemingly an 
Andropogon, whose fibre is very extensively used, called sdM, found 
in the jungles in the south of the District (13) TUsi, or flax (Linum 
usitstiasimum), is not cultivated for its fibre. (14) The fibre of 
Wftiihin^ Vahlii has been mentioned amongst jun^ products (p. 33). 

Attaa, OvT-TVRM or Crops, rc — ^The area of the District of 
Monghyr, as specially rttucned to me by the Boundary Commissioner 
of Ben^ on the 8th March 1875, is 392s square miles, or nine 
square miles in e xcf * of the area given in die Census Report of 1872. 
'liiis difference is due to the transfer of a few villages, in 1874, from 
Bhfigalpur to this District According to the Revenue Survey, 
vduch was completed in September 1847, the District contained an 
area of 3336*32 square miles, exclusive of pargands Kabkhand and 
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Utarkhand, which were transferred to Bhdgalpur in 1864, and 
contained 263 square miles. Of this total, 1606*47 square miles 
lay north of the Ganges, and 1729*85 to the south. In the northern 
division, the total amount of waste and uncultivable land was 
103,496*20 acres, consisting of 93,118*80 acres occupied by rivers 
and water channels; 543*20 by tanks, ponds, and reservoirs; 9813*20 
by village sites; and 21*00 by other water-courses. The cultivable 
but uncultivated land amounted to 337,722*20 acres, comprising 
91,674*89 acres of marshes; 450* to of forest and jungle; 226,016*53 
of grass jungle; 17,952*68 of mango topes; and 1627*70 of road. 
The total area under cultivation amounted to 586,958*32 acres, as 
against 441,218*40 acres uncultivable or uncultivated. South of the 
Ganges, the waste and uncultivable land was returned by the Revenue 
Surveyor at 180,869*55 acres, consisting of 122,062*68 acres of hills, 
rocks, ravines, or stony ground; 37,749*89 of rivers and water 
channels; 3958*37 of tanks, ponds, and reservoirs; 15,359*13 of 
village sites; other water-courses, 1739*48. The cultivable but 
uncultivated land amounted to 201,456*16 acres, comprising 491*02 
acres of marshes; 191,310*27 of tree jungle; 667*90 of grass jungle ; 
7484*47 of mango topes; and 1502*50 of road. The total area 
under cultivation amounted to 724,810*62 acres, as against 382,325*7 1 
acrqs uncultivable or uncultivated. The totals for the whole District 
were 8,135,313*05 acres, thus divided : — Uncultivable, 284,365*75 
acres; uncultivated, 539,178*36; and cultivated, 1,311,768*94. 

In a report dated. 20th August 1875, '^e Collector, Mr. Lockwood, 
furnished me with the following special returns of cultivation, and 
of the areas under food and other crops, derived from informa- 
tion collected by himself chiefly during the scarcity of the previous 
year: — ‘Total acreage of the Headquarters Subdivision, 1,078,41^ 
acres, consisting of 805,480 acres of cultivated land; 192,920 of 
uncultivable land, including village sites ; and 80,000 of land unculti- 
vated, but capable of cultivation. Total acreage of the Begu Sard! 
Subdivision, 492,160 acres, consisting of 439,360 acres of cultivated 
land; 42,800 of uncultivable land, including village sites; and 

10.000 of land uncultivated, but capable of cultivation. Total 
acreage of the* Jamdi Subdivision, 1,013,760 acres, consisting of 
668,432 acres of cultivated land, of which 386,753 are under non- 
food crops, such as poppy, indigo, castor-oil, linseed, mustard, and 
fibres ; 295,3 ^^res of uncultivable land, includingyillage sites ; and 

50.000 of land uncultivated, but capable of cultivation.* He adds : 
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* There is very little land which would yield crops, if well cultivated, 
manured, watered, and drained, that is not already under cultivation.’ 
The areas of the various food staples are returned in the order of 
their extent, thus: — ^ Aghani rice, 742,839 acres; wheat, 165,432 
acres; gram, 137,860 acres; khetdri, 124,074 acres; peas, 110,288 
acres ; • barley, 96,502 acres; arkar, 68,930 acres; oats, 4 * ,35* 
acres; mdsuH, 27,572 acres; iur/Al, 27,572 acres. The preceding 
are raii crops. Indian com, 151,646 acres; marud, 82,796 acres; 
urid, 68,930 acres; mdg', 55,144 acres; (Ao/d janird, 55,144 acres; 
£^>*2, 41,358 acres; 41,358 acres; Aodo, 27,572 acres; Aara 
Aalat, 27,572 acres; Aauni, 13,786 acres; pulse, 13,786 acres; and 
Aorv rice, 5000 acres. These fomi the bhada\ harvest. I estimated 
that 600,000 acres are under two crops, and therefore the area of 
the District was increased by that amount before making the above 
calculations.’ He further remarks : ‘ In giving the areas under the 
various crops in Monghyr, a difficulty as to accuracy at once presents 
itself, in the feet that, with the exception of rice, few of the crops 
are grown singly. As many as five or six species may be seen 
growing mixed up together in the same field, as wheat or barley with 
linseed,* mustard, gram, AAesdri, mdsuri, and safflower. This system, 

I believe, is better suited to the inundated lands than any other, 
and may be called a kind of assoUment system, such as is practised 
in Belgium. It may also be mentioned that, although a hAad^ crop 
is sown all over the didrds and other inundated lands subjected to 
the spiU of the Ganges, the sowing is little more than a speculation, 
in the tope that the crop will be reaped oftener than onte in five or 
six years, as the flood usually comes before the crop is npe. 
Although the full ripe bhadai crop is seldom reaped in such lands, 
covering, I estimate, 100,000 acres, yet sufficient of the young croj) 
for feeding cattle, etc. is generally secured to save the sower from 
actual loss. Rice is generally sown alone ; but AAesdri gram are 
scattered broadcast m the rice fields as they are drying up at the 
end of the rains, arid form a scanty rabi crop, reaped a couple ol 
months after the main 'crop is cut’ The areas under non-food 
crops are -.—Mustard, 150,000 acres; linseed, 50,000 acres; castor- 
oil, 50,000 acres; poppy, 28,800 acres; indigo, 28,000 acres; 
tobacco, 20,000 acres; /f/ (Sesamum), 15,000 acres; cotton, r 2,000 
acres; falud (Hibiscus cannabinus), 10,000 acres; /««, or hemp, 
5000 Acres ; and various, 17,953 Total area under non-food 

crops,‘386,753 acres. I fear that most of the above figures are 
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founded on very insufficient data. In the case of indigo, a return, 
derived from the European planters themselves, shows the area under 
cultivation to be 16,000 bights of the large size in use on the north 
of the or»b*ut 10,000 acres. 

CoNDirroN OF the Peasantry. — In 1871, the Collector, Mr. 
Barlow, supplied me with the following facts concerning the mate- 
rial position of the cultivating classes. A holding over twenty-five 
acres of land would, ordinarily speaking, be considered an unusually 
large one, though holdings of thirty-three to one hundred acres in 
the possession of actual cultivators exist ; less than four acres v’auld 
be looked upon as very small. A farm of twelve acres, under average 
conditions of situation and fertility, can comfortably support a hus- 
bandman. On an average, a pjiir of oxen can plough five acres ; but 
in a light soil eight acres may be managed, whilst in heavy ground 
only three can be kept in thorough cultivation by a single pair. A 
tenant holding so small a farm as four acres would not be as well 
off as an ordinary petty retail shopkeeper ; and the Collector thinks 
that, considering the uncertainties of agriculture and of the temper 
of a landlord, a man with a fixed income of Rs. 8 or i6s. a month 
is in a more favourable position than such a farmer. The cultivators 
genemlly are said to be in debt to their landlords for rent, and on 
account of advances of grain for consumption or seed. The advance 
is repaid at harvest-time in kind, with an addition of from thirty to 
fifty per cent as interest. According to the estimates of the Sub- 
divisional officer, the proportion of occupancy tenants is suiq)osed 
to be 25 per cent, and of tenants without liability to enhancement 
of rent, 6*25 per cent of the general body of the cultivators. The 
Collector, however, considers these figures as little better than 
guess-work. His opinion is that other forms of holding than mere 
tenancies at will are few, and ‘ beyond doubt those established by 
law to be of the superior class are not worthy of account This 
District is not one in which the provisions of Act x. of 1859 have 
borne much fruit, as is proved by the Record Keepers report that 
there have been no cases at all under sections 2, 3, and 6; but 
in trials in cases under sections 13 and 23, where the question of 
occupancy was raised, 435 were decided against, and 155 in favour of 
the myaU' There are a very few cases in Monghyr of small pro- 
prietors who own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without 
cither a landlord above or sub-holders and labourers beneath them. 

In 1875, Collector, Mr. I^ockwood, did not give a more 
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favourable account. In his Administration Report for 1874-75 he 
writes : * There is so much competition for land, that it is generally 
rack-rented, and I never heard of a rich cultivator jf the soil. There 
appears little doubt that so great is the demand, that a good deal 
of land, which ten years ago was considered not worth cultivation, 
has during the past two or three jears been broken up. I may 
mention the broad belt of land adjoining the Kharakpur hills west 
of the Kharakpur road, and a very considemblc area to the north- 
west of Fharkiyi, and throughout the central parts of that pargana. 
On inquiring from rayaU there, I was informed that indigo cultiva- 
tion had driven out a good many from the villages south of Baliyd, 
.and forced them to till the land towards the north. The jungle 
lands, conspicuous in the Survey maps in Pharkiyd, are now very 
generally studded with fields of corn.' 

Tire Domestic Animals of Monghyr used for purposes of agri- 
culture are chiefly oxen. Buffaloes are also employed on the north 
of the Ganges. Cows are never used. 'I'lie Musalmdns would be 
willing enough to employ them, but Hindu feeling is too strong. 
Ponies and asses are also domesticated. Horses arc very few. 
Buffaloes, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and pigs arc reared .and sold 
for food. There is a considerable trade in sheep with l.ower Bengal. 
The value of an ordinary pair of buffaloes is said to be Rs. 35 or 
;^3, los. od. ; of oxen, Rs. 40 or per pair; of cows, Rs. 8 to 

Rs. 16 or i6s. to ;^i, I2S. od. each; of sheep, Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 
or ;^2, I os. od. to j{^4 per score; of goats, Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 or 
j^i, 4S. od. to los. od. per score; of pigs, Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 
or los. od. to j £8 per score. The Collector, in his Administra- 
tion Report for 1873, thus describes the cattle of the District : — ‘ Kvery 
one who has travelled through this District must have been struck 
with the miserable condition of the cattle. Their only chance of 
getting a good meal is by trespassing and eating the growing crops, 
their usual fodder consisting of the scanty grass which grows along 
the roadside, and the weeds which spring up among the stubble 
after the crops have been cut. It would be a happy day for the 
cattle of Bengal, if, as m other countries, a certain portion of the 
village was set apiait for common grazing-ground , but the cooir.y_ 
is so thickly populated, that every available tigiii is required to grow 
food for man. The cattle to the south of the Ganges are perhaps 
somewhat better off than those on the northern side, as there is 
generally a good supply of leaves among the hills. Disputes origi- 
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nating in catde-trespass are at the tx)ttom of a large proportion of 
criminal cases. The plan followed in some places, of giving a watch- 
man the border of the field for himself after the plants have sprung 
up, is perhaps the best device for diminishing trespass ; for if the 
watchman slumbers at his post, his own property is the first to 
suffer.’ 

The Agricultural Implements are as follow ■ — The* Ml or 
plough, which consists of five parts, — the phdl or share, 'a fti^ngular 
piece of iron attached to the lower end of the plough, which is con- 
nected by the hMis to a cross bar to which the cattle are yoked and 
which is called the pdlu ; the parihdthd or lagnd is the after portion 
of the plough, by which the ploughman guides it as it moves ; tne 
hdl, from vhich the whole plough derives its name, is a small piece 
of wood \hniting the phdl with the hdlis, the former fitting into a 
groove in it The kodil is a spade whose blade is inclined at an 
acute angle to the handle, and which is wielded like a pickaxe. The 
khurpl or spud is a trowel-like implement about three inches broad, 
used for weeding. The hasud is a kind of curved knife without 
teeth, used in cutting grass or standing grain. When it is armed 
with teeth it is called kachiyd. The chauki is an implement which 
corresponds ,to some extent to the English harrow in its uses, and 
is formed of a plank about 8 feet long, 8 inches broad, and 2 inches 
thick, with chains attached to each end, by means of which it is 
connected with a pdlu or yoke detached from a plough. One or 
two men stand on it to guide the oxen, and to increase its breaking 
force by their weight One of each of the foregoing implements 
and a pair of oxen are required to cultivate a 'plough ’ of land, con- 
sisting of fifteen bighds, or five acres. The whole would cost about 
Rs. 45 or ;^4, 10s, od. ; but with oxen of an inferior quality, which 
woold not be able to cultivate more than ten bighds of land, the cost 
would be lessened to Rs. 3a. 8. o or 5s. od. 

The Wages or Labour have considerably increased of late years, 
having in sonie cases almost doubled. The following rates were 
offici^ly furnished to me in 1870 by the Collector, and, judging 
from other estimates I have feceived knd inquiries I have made, 
are correct or very nearly so. Coolies were returned as earning an 
average daily wage of r^ to 2 dnnds (a^ to 3d) a day. The em- 
ployment and remuneration of these men is uncertain, but the above 
may be taken as the wage for which porters and road-labourers m%ht 
be emfdoyed Agricultural day-labour^ when remunerated in kind 
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received a jm (4 lbs.) of grain or 2 dnnds (3d.) a day. The Col- 
lector does not specify the grain he refers to, or whether it is husked 
or noL Smiths received 4 dnnds (6d.) a day ; bricklayers and car- 
penters, 4 to 6 dnnds (6d. to Qd.) a day. Formerly, about i860, the 
daily pay of a coolie was i dnnd (i^d.); day-labourers earned the 
same; smiths, 2 dnnds (3d.); bricklayers, 3 to ^ dnnds (4|d. to 6d.); 
and carpenters, 2 to 3 dnnds (3d. to 4^d.). 

Prices of Food. — The ordinary rate for the best cleaned rice 

in 1856, the earliest date for which the Collector could obtain infor- 
matian, was Rs. 1. 14. 6 a man, or 5s. 4d. per hundredweight ; in i860 
it had risen to Rs. 3. 5. 4 a man, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight; the 
maximum price reached in 1866, during the famine, was Rs. 6. 10. 8 
a man, or i8s. 8d. per hundredweight In 1870, prices had fallen to 
Rs. 2. 8. o a man, or 7s. per hundredweight ; so that the price ot 
the' finer kinds of rice had not advanced during the decade preceding 
1870. The common quality of rice, in 1856, was sold at Rs. 1. 1 1. 10 a 
man, or 4s. i o|d. per hundredweight ; and in 1 860, at Rs. 1 . 8. 8 a matf, 
or 4s. 3|d. per hundredweight; the highest price in 1866, during the 
famine, was Rs. 5. 5. 4 a man, or 14s. iid. per hundredweight In 
1870 the price was Rs. 1. 12. 5 a man, or 4s. 1 i|d. per hundredweight, 
very nearly the sam6 as fourteen years before. Common unhusked 
rice, in i860, fetched R. 1. o. o per»»<7«, or 2s. pfd. the hundred- 
*weight ; in 1866 this price was nearly quadrupled, Rs. 3. r. 3 per 
man, or 8s. yfd. per hundredweight, being paid during the summer 
months; in 1870 the price was Rs. 1. 1. 3 per man, or 3s. o|d. 
per hundredweight. Unshelled barley, in 1856, cost R. o. 15. 1 
per man, or 2s. 7{d. per hundredweight; in i860, Rs. 1. i. 10 per 
man, or ^s. 1 Jd. per hundredweight; in the 1866 famine, Rs. 2. 13. 9 
per man, or 8s. per hundredweight ; and in 1870, Rs. 2. 3. 7 per 
man, or 6s. 2|d. per hundredweight Indian com, in 1856, sold at 
Rs. I. 5. 4 per»w«, or 3s. 8jd. per hundicdwpight ; in i860, at 
Rs. I. 6. 5 per man, or 3s. lofd. per hundredweight i lie maximum 
price in 1866 was Rs. 3. 5. 4 per man, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight ; 
and in 1870 the average rate was Rs. 1. 3. 8 per man, or 33. 4fd. 
per hundredweight, or , cheaper than in 1856. Wheat, in 1856, 
cost Ra I. 9. 7 per man,'ot 4s. 5}d. per hundredweight; in i860, 
Rs. I. 13. a per man, or 5a id. per hundredweight ; it rose in i866, 
daring the famine, to Ra 4. 3. 4 per man, or iia p^d. per hundred- 
weight; and in 1870 sold for Ra 3. 3. a per mm, or 8a ii|d. per 
hundredweight Sugar-cane, in i860, coat Ra la o. o per man. 
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ur ;^i, 8s. od. per hundredweight; its maximum price in 1866 was 
Rs. 12. 4. II per man, or 14s. 5^d. per hundredweight; and 
in 1870, Rs. 13. 5. 4 per man, or ;^i, 17s. 4d. per hundredweight. 

The following figures for 1874, the last famine year, and 1875 are 
derived from the Calcutta Gazette, verified by the figures in the Col- 
lector’s office. In January 1874 the cost of rice was ii^sers per 
rupee, or 9s. 8|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 13^ per rupee, or 
8s. 3^d. per hundredweight; Indian com, 14 sers per rupee, or .8s. 
per hundredweight; and pulses,. 14 sers per mpee, or 8s. pa* hun- 
dredweight. ' In January 1875, rice, 19^ sers per rupee, or 5s 
per hundredweight; wheat, 19^ sers per rupee, or 5s. 8|d. perhun.. 
dredweight ; Indian com, 26 sers per mpee, or 4s. 3f d. per hundred- 
weight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee^ or 7 s. 5jd. per hundredweight. 
In February 1874 the price of rice was 1 1 J sers per mpee, or 9s. 8|d. 
per hundredweight; wheat, 12 J sers per mpee, or 8s. iijd. per 
hundredweight ; Indian com, 14 sers per mpee, or 8s. per hundred- 
weight ; pulses, 14 sers per mpee, or 8s. per hundredweight In 
Febmary 1875, "ce, 18J sers per mpee, or 6s. ofd. per hundred- 
weight; wheat, 16 J sers per mpee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn, 26 sers per mpee, or 4s. 3|d. per hundredweight ; 
pulses, 1 5 sers per mpee, or 7s. 5 Jd. per hundredweight In March 
1874, rice, 1 1^ sers per mpee, or 9s. 8}d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 
13^ sers per mpee, or 8s. 3^d. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 14^ 
sers per mpee, or 7s. 8fd. per hundredweight; pulses, 12 sers per 
rupee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight In March 1875, iSjisers 
per mpee, or 6s. o|d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 17^ sers per mpee, 
or 6s. 4f d. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 25 sers per mpee, or 
4s. sfd. per hundredweight; pulses, 16 sers per mpee, or 7s. per 
hundredweight. I n April 1874, rice, 12^ sers per mpee, or 8s. 1 1 |d. 
per hundredweight; wheat, 13 J sers per mpee, or 8s. 3id. per hun- 
dredweight ; Indian corn, 14^ sers per mpee, or 7s. 8fd, per hu’ 1 
weight; pulses, 12 sers per mpee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight In 
April 187s, rice, 16J sers per mpee^ or 6s. 9fd. per hundredweight ; 
wheat, sers per mpee, or 5s. 8Jd. per hundredweight; Indian 
com, 23 sers per mpee, or 4s. io|d. per hundredweight ; pulses, 16 
sers per mpee, or 7s. per hundredweight. In May 1874, rice, loj 
sers per mpee, or los. 8d. per hundredweight; wheat, 15 mti 
per mpee, or 7s. 5^d. per hundredweight; Indian com, i5^rrrr 
per mpee, or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 12 sers per mpee, 
or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight In May 1875, f'ce. 16^ sers per mpee. 
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or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 21 strs per rupee, or 5s. 4d. 
per hundrcdwe^ht ; Indian corn, 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 3 Jd. per 
hundredweight ; pulses, 1 7 sers per rupee, or 6s. yd. per hundred- 
weight In June 1874, rice,.ioJ per rupee, or los. 8d. per 
hundredweight; wheat, 14J sers per rupee, or 7s. 8^'d. per hundred- 
weight; Indian corn, 15 sers per rujjce, or 7s. 5i,(i. per hundred- 
weight; pulses, 12 sers per rupee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight 
In June 1875, rice, 16^ per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight, 
wheat, 18 J jirrj per rupee, or 5s lod. per hundredweight; Indian 
con., 9^ sers per rupee, or 4s. per lui lulred weight ; pulses, iGsess 
per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight. In July 1874, rice, ii sets 
per rupee, or los. 2d. per hundredweight . whe.it, 15^ rm per rupee, 
or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight; Indian torn, 16.I r./i per rupee, or 
6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 13 sen per rupee, or 8s. yjd. 
per hundredweight. In July 1875, rue, 17I sers jier rupee, or 
6s. 4jd. per hundredweight; wheat, 17] sers per rupee, or 6s. ■J^d. 
per hundredweight ; Indian corn, 28 sees per ruiiee, or 4s. pei 
hundredweight; pulses, 16 sers per rupee, or 7s per hundredweight. 
In August 1874, rice, 10^ sers per rupee, or 10s. 8d. per hundred- 
weight; wheat, 15^ rr/r jier rupee, or 7 s. 2;(1. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s 9;jd per hundredweight, 
pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5id. per hundredweight. In August 
>875. rice, 16 sers per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight; wheat 17^ 
sers per rupee, or 6s. 4jd. per hundredweight ; Indian torn, 26 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. 3jd per hundredweight pulses, 15 sets per iiipee, 
or 7s. 5jd. per hundredweight In .Sepltmher 1874, rue, i2.>, ^e/s 
I^r rupee, or 8s. njd. per hundredweight , whe.it, 15I se/s per rupee, 
or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight, Indian lorn, 22 sers per rupee, or 
5s. id. per hundredweight; iiulses, 14 rm per rupee, or 8s. per 
hundredweight. In September 1875, '"‘ce*, 16^ sers per rupee, or 
6s. 9|d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 18^ sers per rupee, or 6s. o|d. 
per hundredw'cight ; Indian corn, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 5jd. per 
hundredweight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundred- 
weight In October 1874, rice, 13^ sers jjcr rupee, or 8s. 3jd. per 
hundredweight; wheat, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 93d. per hundred- 
weight; Indian corn, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 5|d. per hundred- 
weight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundredweight. 
In October 1875, rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundred- 

weight; wheat, i8i sers per rupee, or 6s. ofd. per hundredweight; 
Indian com, 29 sers per rupee, or 3s. 10 jd. per hundredweight ; 
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pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5^d. per hundredweight In 
November 1874, rice, 12^ sers per rupee, or 8s. ii^. per hundred- 
weight; wheat, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; 
Indian com, 24 sers per rupee, or 4s. 8d. per hundredweight ; pulses, 
14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hundredweight In November 1875, 
wheat, 18^ sers per mpee, or 6s. ofd. per hundredweight; Indian 
corn, 29 sers per rupee, or 3s. rofd. per hundredweight ; pulses, 15 
sers per mpee, or 7s. 5|d. per hundredweight In December 1874, 
rice, 16^ sers per mpee, or 6s. 9fd. per hundredweight; wheat, 17^ 
sers per mpee, or 6s. 4jd. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 335 sers 
per mpee, or 3s. 3}d. per hundredweight; and pulses, 15 sers per 
rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundredweight. In December 1875, rice, 
sers per mpee, or 6s. 4|d. per hundredweight; wheat 22 sers 
I)er mpee, or 55. id. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 31 J sers per 
mpee, or 3s. 7d. per hundredweight 
Local Weights and Measures.— The standard of weight most 
in use in the town of Monghyr, for weighing both grain and liquids, 
is that based on the ser of 84 folds. The most common linear 
measure is a yard or gaz of 2\ kdths or cubits of 18 inches. The 
80 fold fer is used in many markets north of the Ganged The 
standard of land measure is the same for most of the pargands south 
of the Ganges, being a pole or lagd of five and a half hdths The 
local bighd in use is, therefore, equivalent to an area of 3025 square 
yards, or "625 of an English acre. In Kapi and Gidhaur, however, 
the pole measures 6 hdths, and the local bighd 3600 square yards, 
or *744 of an acre. In Chakii, the pole is the largest in the Dis- 
trict, being 7 hdths, or 10^ yards, giving a local b^kd of 4900 square 
yards, or I'oix of an acre. On the north of the river, nearly every 
pargand has a standard of its own, and different standards are 
often met with in the same pargand. The following are the most 
prevalent in each : — In pargands Ak|)arpur-Rini', Imidpur, Malkf, 
Masjfdpur, and Naipur, the pole measures si hdths, and the local 
bighd consists of 3206 square yards, or *668 of an acre. In par- 
gands Beliyd and Bhdsiri, the standard is a 6-hdth pole; and in 
pargands ^da, Bhiisiri, and Pharkiyi, a Clghdth pole, which gives 
a local b^hd of 4225 square yards, or '830 of an acre. 

Landless Day-Labourers are very numerous in Monghyr Dis- 
trict Mr. Lockwood, the Collector, reported in 1874 that 'the 
lands- in this District are chiefly cultivated by kamids, who are in 
point of fact bondmen to the landholder. They belong to the 
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lowest castes, particulariy MusiUiars and Dosidhs. I doubt whether 
there is a-shigle Musihar in the District who is not a bondman. 
I have asked many of them, and received the same reply from all. 
It appeals' to be the custom for every low-caste man, directly he 
arrives at the age of puberty, and wants a wife, to receive a few 
nqrees under the name of a loan ironf the village landholder, and 
execute a bond similar to that aimexed, which I procured at a 
village near Jamiii, and is a fair specimen of its class. It is said that 
not only are the bonds never liquidated, but that the landholder would 
refuse to accept the money if tendered ; and, so far as I can learn, 
the simple clown gets so confused regarding what is due in shape 
of compound interest, that it never enters his head to liquidate his 
debt These bondmen are paid about Rs. i. 6. o or as. 9d. per 
mensem, and the interest of the bond is also nominally taken out in 
work. The iamids are a lean race, and the wonder is how it is they 
manage, to subsist with their scanty clothing and insufficient food. 
But their women all take their share in labour, and^ffie Government 
roiuls, zamfnddri embankments, and wood-cutting keep them from 
starvation. I have on many occasions urged them to emigrate, but 
they plead that their .masters will not let them go, and that they 
prefer the ills they have rather than to fly to others they know not 
of.’ The bond referred to is as follows, and is a rernarkabte iiutance 
of the ignorance among the lower classes of what the English law 
has done for them : — ‘ Agreement between A. B., a Musdhar of 
village Mablepur, pargana Parbatpur, tild Monghyr, on the one 
hand, and -Bibu C. D., Kijput, on the other. In consideration 
of receiving Rs. 5 in cash, to celebrate '^is marriage, A. B. hereby 
binds himself to plough, sow, irrigate, and reap the fields of C. D., 
and perform faithfully all the duties of a kamid or bondman. The 
said A. B. binds himself to continue in the service of his master, 
C. D., and never to refuse doing any work imposed on him : mom> 
ing and evening, day and night, he will be present and ready to work, 
and he will never absent himself even for a visit to a friend or 
relation without leave. If on any occasion the said A. R.. should 
absent himself, that day’s work will be placed to his debit, and he 
will be liable for such damages as Her Majesty’s courts of law may 
direct In addition to the above duties, the said A. B. binds himself 
to furnish the said C. D. with the following commodities, as may 
be directedby a council of peers of the said C. D. thatching grass, 
bamboos, strings, woods, and other things {waghaira). This deed 
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is executed in good faith, sad Assar 1365 (that is, the i8th July 
1858)/ The amount, Rs. 5 or 10s., was unredeemed in 1874, after 
sixteen years’ service. 

The occupation returns of the Census Statement for Monghyr 
give the number of adult male labourers at 138,672, but this does 
not represent the entire number of persons dependent on the'wages 
of daily labour. The caste returns show that there are 113,585 
Musdhars, 99,312 Dosddhs, and 10,769 Doms, or a total of 
222,666, scarcely any of whom own any land. It is on this im- 
mense class that scarcity readily tells with all the force of fanpne. 
Their means of subsistence is the most precarious, at the same 
time th.'it their numbers render any system of relief a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. There is much evidence, besides that of the 
Collector just quoted, to show that not more than five per cent of 
these castes own any land. 

The Land Tenures of Monghyr scarcely differ from those of 
the neighbouring District of Bhigalpur, which I have described 
at length in the Statistical Account of that District. That such is 
the case might be expected, from the fact that most of the land of 
the two Districts was owned by the same proprietors at the Sme 
that the English took possession of Behar, and that it contmued for 
sixty years after subordinate to the same revenue supervision. The 
latter fact may not seem at first sight to be sufficient cause to induce 
or preserve a similarity of tenures in both, but it must be remem- 
bered that a similar result has been produced by this cause in other 
parts of Bengal. English Districts, at the time of their foundation, 
if they did not exactly coincide with the existing revenue divisions, 
were made to follow boundaries fixed by fiscal considerations ; and 
these considerations were probably connected with a similarity in 
the modes of land-holding, which resulted in sim^arity of revenue 
procedure. When the English preserved these divisions, as in the 
case of Bhigalpur and Monghyr, till forty years after the Permanent 
Settlement, the tenures of both remained alike through all the 
troubles of our early land administration, which scarcely would have 
been the case if they had been formed into separate Districts bom 
the be ginning of our rule. This theoi., does not overlook the fact 
that parts of Monghyr are derived &om Tiihut and Gay 4 . With the 
exception of pargand Pharkiyd, which was down to very recent times 
an entirely uncultivated swamp, these additions have been so small 
that th^ may be left out of considemtion. Moreover, such pargamds 
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south of the Ganges were parts of the same political divisions as the 
territory known as the Mahdlit Kharakpur, even prior to the creation 
of that great estate, and were afterwards mostly held gMht/dli on 
the same conditions. The following descnption of the land tenures 
of Monghyr District, whilst noticing the more remarkable forms, 
is intended only to supplement that given in my Account of the 
parent District of Bhdgalpur. It is principally derived from a 
special report by the Collector of Monghyr, dated the 21st De- 
cember 1874, and uses a system of grouping diflferent from that 
wh\ 'h I have followed in my account of the Bhigalpur tenures. 

All tenures may be divided into estates in chief, that is, subordi- 
nate to the Government alone; and subordinate tenures, which form 
part of an estate in chief. The first may be subdivided into estates 
subject to the yearly payment to the State of a fixed revenue, and 
estates which for various reasons have been exempted from this 
payment. Subordinate tenures are similarly distinguished, according 
as they pay or do not pay rent to the landholders in chief; the 
rent-paying tenures are again divided into those held by middlemen 
with permanent or temporary rights, and those held by actual culti- 
vators of the soil, who also may have rights of occupancy for ever, 
or for a fixed period, or may be simply tenants at will. Revenue- 
paying estates are subdivided as follows in the Collector’s report : — 
(i) Zamindaris are the highest form of estates in chief, and existed 
long before the English undertook the administration of the country. 
In Monghyr they ore all permanently settled, and differ little from 
a great English property, except in their payment of Government 
revenue. Their e)ut« position in the economy of the State was 
accurately defined in the Regulations of 1793. Their number is 
3180. (2) Ghdtwdlls were originally revenue-free service tenures, 
granted in the time of Musalmdn supremacy to the petty hill 
chieftains on the southern frontier, on condition of their preventing 
raids by the hill-men of Rimgarh and Western Santdlii on the 
low-lying and cultivated part of the country on the banks of the 
Ganges. The holders were also required to destroy wild beasts, 
which occasionally matfe inroads on the low lands. These tenures 
are chiefly found in pargand Chakif, and number 13 in all. They 
were resumed by the English Government, and now pay revenue, the 
<viginal proprietors receiving an allowance called milikdnd from 
Government (3) Jd^rs w«e formerly of various kinds, being granted 
for the most part as the reward of military’ service under the Mughul 
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Government; but these have now disappeared Those that remain 
are known as Invalid jd^rs^ and were granted in lieu of cash pen- 
sions, under Regulation xliii. of 1793, to invalid native soldiers of 
the Company. Their number in this District is 1 383. (4) Chasa^da* 
do not differ much from other $at/Unddris, except that they are borne 
separately on the revenue-rolL They are. great prairies, almost 
totally submerged during the rains, but covered with rank grass 
during the hot season, and forming vast grazing grounds for cattle 
and buffidoes. These estates are chiefly met with in the low-lying 
Pharkiyit pargand, and are six in number. 

Revenue-free Tenures were originally granted by the native 
princes, under the Muhammadan rule, to favourites or for religious 
purposes. Their number, as ascertained from the Road Cess 
Returns, is 3745. They are held in absolute proprietary right 
Very few owe their origin to Hindu foundation. Such, howevec, is 
not the case with subordinate Idkhirdj tenures. The largestTeMsmte- 
free tenure in the District is thetentire Abhaipur pargand^ held by 
the khanka or monastery at Maulanagar, which was confirmed by a 
sanad of Council, dated 9th February 1786. The proceeds of the 
estate are e:q)ended in feeding travellers and beggars, in keeping a 
school and a. mosque, and also in the personal expenses of the 
endowed family. 

Subordinate Tenures, or those not held directly from Govern; 
ment, comprise mukarrarU^ which are generally transferable leases, 
"granted in perpetuity at a small fixed rent, and owe their validity to 
immemorial custom. They are granted to the younger sons and 
females of Hindu families where the law of primogeniture prevails. 
Those held by widows, however, revert toriie holder of the namlnddn 
on the death of the lessee. These tenures are generally small. 
The largest in the District is one known by the name of BhUwdni, 
which pays a rent of 4s. od., and collects a gross rental of 
jC 868 , 4s. od. It was grant^ by an ancestor of the MahMjd Sir 
JfU'Mangal Sinh to a relative. A three-fourths share has been sold 
by the descendant of the donee. Dar-mukamris are sub 4 enures 
created by the mukarrariddrs, and are held by the sub-teiumts on 
terms similar to those settled in the agreement with the superior 
landlord. They also owe their original creation, to the custom of 
the country, and are now recognised by our courts of law. 7 hikd$ 
are farms, called ijdrds in Bengal proper, leased out for a term of 
years. The thikdddr pays a fixed rent to the saminddr, and gets 
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what he can out of the land. It not unfrequently happens that the 
thtkd lease takes the form of a mortgage for money advanced) and 
then the lease is called a thikd tarpeshgL Katklnds are sub-leases 
granted by thikdddrs to persons who get as much as they can, cither 
directly out of the rayats^ or by sub-letting to dar-kaHAndddrs, who 
again may let to u-katklndddrs. Shikpti tenures are thus described 
by the Collector : — ‘ It was not unusual for ])crsons holding revenue- 
free estates to part with small portions of land, either by sole or by 
gift. On the occasion of the parent estate being resumed, the 
reVuiue of the alienated portions was fixed along with that of the 
parent estate, and made payable through the zaminddrs. Such 
tenants are called shikmi, and are very common in every part of the 
District’ 

Cultivating Farmers with permanent rights of occupancy were 
first recognised by the English Government in the Rent Law, Act x. 
of 1859, but they always formed part of the land-tenure system of 
Behar. The right of undisturbed possession might be interfered with 
by a powerful landlord, and there was no legal means to enforce it, 
but Ae right was none the less believed to exist It is not, how- 
ever, even now-a-days, frequently taken advantage of by the poorer 
class of the peasantry, who are too much under the power of their 
landlords to assert rights against his interest In order to prove a 
right of occupancy, it is necessary to prove twelve years’ uninterrupted 
possession ; and receipts of rents, which usually form the basis of 
proof, are seldom forthcoming for so many years, for samlnddn are 
not in Ae habit of gnnting receipts. The right of occupancy, real or 
pretended, is, amongst the better class of tenants, a constant sourbe of 
litigation. Gorabandi is a holding equivalent to the jamd mukar- 
raff of Bengal, and signifies that the raya/ holds at a fixed rbnt, not 
liable to be raised. This right, which is founded or Ae custom 
of the conntiy, was lq;alized by the Rent Law, where Ae rent could 
be proved not to have been enhanced since the Permanent Settle- 
ment; moreover, twenty years of such unchanged possession 
gave a presumption on Ab part of the tenant that it had not been 
ciAanced during Ae longer period, which Ae tamfnddr was bound 
to rebut Such holdings are very frequently met with north of the 
Ganges, but are not so common in Ae south of the District The 
term gorabandi is often a{^ied by rayats to other tenures, under 
the supposition Aat holding at a fixed rent for twenty yean gives 
them a lig^t to hold at a fixed rent for ever. For instance, many 
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rayats on didrd lands, which did not exist at the date of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, call themselves goraddrs, on the plea of their rent 
never having been increased. Bhdoli jot is the designation of a 
holding in which the tenant pays his rent, either in money or kind, 
proportionally to the out-turn of his crops in each' year. It is 
popular with the peasantry, and is of very ancient standing. If, as is 
generally the case, the crops are equally divided between the xanAnddr 
and the rayat, the latter considers himself better off than if he paid 
rent according to neighbouring fixed rates ; but it often happens 
that a gmqring landlord demands nine-sixteenths of the cfyps, 
and even more. The landholder or middleman, however, rarely 
takes his share in kind ; the value of it is fixed by a system known 
as ddnddandi, and the tenant pays its value in coin, keeping the 
entire crop for himself. Should the tenant object to the ddndiandl, 
the proprietor takes possession of his shsire on the threshing-floor. 
The Collector says : ‘ 1 calculate that nearly one-half of the culti- 
vated area of this District is held under the tMoU system.’ Tenants- 
at-will form the chief portion of the agricultural class in Monhgyr. 
They hold their land at any rates that they and the landlord may 
agree to. There is a peculiar class of yearly tenants, called Aasta- 
dddi raya/s, who culdvale didrd lands, which are submerged during 
the tains. In the month of 'Bhadra, a settlement is made by the 
landlords with them, if willing to cultiviUe at a rent fixed for the 
year, according as the didrd appears covered with a rich alluvial 
deposit or with sand. The rent naturally varies very much under 
this kind of tenure. These hastabddi tenures prevail chiefly in 
pargand Salfmdbfid. Kdmat lands are those held in home cultiva- 
tion by tawdnddrs or large subordinate tenants. In estates where 
there are many sharers, if one of them holds any portion kdmat, he 
pays a small contribution to the other copMurceners. 

Rent-free Svbordinate Tenures are small grants of land, made 
by proprietors in chief or other large tenure-holders, for religious or 
charitaj>le purposes. The principal kinds are called debottar, jnwr- 
tar^ hazraty firrdtary dargahy etc. D^ttaris land granted rent free, 
the proceeds being appropriated to the worship and suj^wrt of 
Hindu idols and temples other than those dedicated to Siva, 
the grant in that case being called sHwttar. This is the ordinary 
method of providing for the support of idols, priests, and temples. 
As soon as the lands have been so dedicated, the tights of the donor 
lapse for ever; he cannot alienate them, and his heirs cannot in- 
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herit them. But temporaiy leases of them, extending to the life of 
the sebdlt or mahant (the manager and superintendent of the estab- 
lishment for the worship), may be granted by him for the benefit of 
the idol, or for the repairs, etc. of the temples. Hazrat and firpttar 
are lands given to Musalmin devotees and fakirs^ on condition of 
their devoting themselves to the service of certain masjlds or mosques, 
burial-grounds, and other places sacred in Muhammadan eyes. The 
number of such tenures in this District is about 1500. Since the 
extinction of the ghdtwdll tenures, there are no jdgin or estates hdd 
diivctly firom Government as the remuneration of services past or 
present The landholders have, however, preserved several of the 
subordinate service tenures, the chief of which are the ckauUddrl 
jdg^rs held by village watchmen in lieu of cash payment for their 
services as rural policemen ; and goratil jdgirs granted to goraits, 
who are 'zamlnddri servants, and receive two or three bighds of land 
rent free instead of money wages. 

Rates of Rent. — The latest information on this subject was 
obtaidbd in the begiiming of 1873. Special inquiries were made 
by the Subdivisional officers, in consequence of a report by the 
officer in charge of Jamdi that ‘veritable rack rents' prevailed in 
his jurisdiction, due to wholesale enhancements. The returns 
showed both the rent paid at the time of the Settlement previous 
to the civil suit in which the enhancement was decreed, and the 
rent payable by order of the court These rates were thus returned 
for the bighd of 3025 square yards, or '625 of the English acre : 
— Pargand Bida-bhiisiri— first description of land, Rs. i. 4. o or 
2s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2 or 4s.; second description of land, 
R. I or 2a, enhanced to Rs. i. 12. o or 3s. 6d. ; third description 
of lanH, R. o. 4. o or 6d. Pargand Pharkiyd — first description of 
land, Rs. i. la. o or 3s. 6d., enhanced to Ra 2. 3. o or 4a 4^ i 
second description of land, R. o. 8. o or is., enhanced to Ra 2. i. o 
or 4a ; Aird description of land, R. o. 4. o or fid. ; and fourth 
description of land, R. o. i. o or i^d. Pargand Chindan Bhuki 
— ^first description of (and, R. i or as., enhanced to Rs. 5 or loa ; 
second description of land, R.' o. 14. o or is. 9d., enhanced to 
Ra 4. 12. o or 9a fid. ; third description of land, R. o. 12. o or 
la fid., enhanced to Ra 2. 9. o or 53. i^d. ; fourth description of 
land, R. o. 8. o or la, enhanced to Rs. a. 4. o or 4a fid. ; and 
descrqvtion of land, R. o. 4. o or fid. Pargartd Amaithu— 
first description of land, Ra 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Ra 5. 8. o 
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or IIS.; second description of land, Rs. 2 or 4s., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 8. o or 9s. ; third description of land, Rs. i. 8. o or 3s., 
enhanced to Rs. 4. 4. o or 8s. 6d ; fourth description of land, Rs. 
I. 4. o or 2s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. ; fifth description of 
land, R. i or as., enhanced to Rs. 3. 8. o or 7s. Pargand Abhai* 
pur — first description of land, Rs. 2. i. o or 4s. i|d., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 1. o or 8s. i^d. ; second description of land, Rs. i. 10. o 
or 3s. 3d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 9. o or 5s. i^d. ; and third descrip- 
tion of land, R. o. 12. o or IS. 6d Pargand Baliyd — first description 
of land, Rs. a. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; second -de- 
scription of land, Rs. a or ‘4s., enhanced to Rs. 2. 12. o or 5s. 6d. ; 
third description of land, R. i or as. ; and fourth description of 
land, R. o. 12. o or is. 6d. Pargand Bhusirf — ^first description of 
land, Rs. 3 or 6s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. ; second description 
of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; third descrip- 
tion of land, Rs. a or 4s., enhanced to Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. ; fourth 
description of land, Rs. i. 12. o or 3s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. a or 
4s. ; fifth description of land, Rs. i. 8. o or 3s. ; and sixth descrip- 
tion of land, R. 1 or as. Pargand Naipur — ^first description of land, 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. ; second description of 
land, Rs. 2. 4. o or 4s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; and third 
description of land, Rs. 2 or 4s. Pargand Gidhaur — first descrip- 
tion of land, Rs. a. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 5 or los. ; second 
description of land, Rs. i. 4. o or as. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 3. 4. o 
or 6s. 6d. ; and third description of land, R. o. 8. o or is. Pargand 
Kajri — first description of luid, Rs. 4 or 8s., enhanced to Rs. 4. 6. o 
or 8a 9d. ; second description of land, Ra 3 or 6a, enhanced to 
Ra 4. 4. o or 8a 6d. ; third description of land, Ra a. 8. o or 5a, 
enhanced to Ra 4. 2. o or 8a 3d. ; and fourth description of land, 
Ra a or 4a, enhanced to Ra 4 or 8a 
Abwabs or Customary Cesses. — So fer as our knowledge of 
q^stems of land-holding in this country extends, it is found that, from 
the earliest period of which we have reliable information down to 
the present day, all tenants, including often the very largest, have 
paid various dues or fees to the Government or the inoi»ietor in 
chief, known as ahwdbs, in addition to the actual tent chargeable on 
their estatea Besides these, the aamlnddr levied cesses under the 
same name firom certain castes and daases, usually artisans or fol- 
lowers of special professions, for permission to ply their callings on 
his property. In 1790^ Mr. R Davis, the Assistant-Collector of 
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^h^galpur, was deputed to Monghyr to inquire into the land tenure 
qrstem and rates of rent which prevailed in pargcmis HaveK, Monghyr, 
and Sallmibdd, preparatory to the new Settlement then contemplated. 
In a report dated irth August, after describing the amounts and 
modes of regular assessment, he gives the following account of the 
abwdhs then levied, from which it appears that these customary 
charges -were looked on as enhancements of rent, and were so in 
fact, as distinguished from arbitrary and uncertain cesses ' The 
division of the assessment into asl, abwdb, and nekddri is a mode 
wtkh has prevailed from time immemorial in this pargandy as in 
other parts of Behar, whereby the rent or produce of the land be- 
came appropriated in distinct shares to Government, to its officers, 
and to the cultivator. The two first shares are considered as the 
right Of Government, and the last, or nekddri, of the several persons 
particularized, whose contingent expenses of collection, together with 
some further charges, which will be mentioned, were defrayed by 
the dihi kharcha. It may be necessary farther to explain the several 
articles of taxation contained under each separate head. 

^ Ad is'the general rate per bighd on land, the rent of which is 
paid in coin ; it varies according to the quality of the soil and the 
facility of procuring an artificial supply of water from tanks or wells 
in the dry season. These rates have existed beyond the date of 
any public record, and were certainly fixed long before the Company 
acquired the dividni. 

'Akwdbs. — (i) Kusur is a term meaning bdttd; it was formerly 
levied as a part of the iM khareha (explained farther on), to make 
up for any deficiency in the rupees collected in the mufassal, which, 
under the Mugful Government, were required to be paid into the 
treasury at a fixed standard. Kisim All converted this contingent 
tax into a uniform and permanent assessment throughout the par- 
gandy as it has continu^ ever since. There is no objection now 
mf i 4 f to it by the rayatSy ^ose advantages, in the increased price 
of grain and other articles since its first imposition, may be supposed 
to have kept pace with* the tax. It was calculated upon the esti- 
mated value of the md/gntdri share, at ten gandas per rupee. ( 2 ) 
DUdddri : this was originally the apinopriated share of the diAiddr, 
an inferior officer of the police, whose office, about sixteen years ago, 
being found unfilled, and his services unnecessary, the assessment 
waa( tire same name, shifted from the nekddri to the abwdby 
where it now constitutes a part of the revenue. It was paid in kind 
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upon both the mdlguzdti and Government shares, at six Maidis per 
man. (3) Mikm&tA : this is a partial exaction, which, during dte 
residence of Kisim AU at Monghyr, was first laid upon Mohabi and 
its dependent villages, Sakarpur and Jumalkita, at the gross amount 
of Rs, 43 on the first, Rs. 30 on the second, and Rs. 12. 12. 0 on 
the last. The assessment was apportioned on such land only as 
was capable of being watered in the dry season ; by which mode 
its operation became partial even among the rayats of the same 
village, whose asl rates of land bee.''! 'e thereby increased seven dnnds 
in the rupee. At the earnest entreaty of the rayats, and on t/ieir 
ready consent to my proposal of their taking waste land on an 
adjacent island— there being none on the mainland— to such an 
amount as in its rent might be equivalent to the obnoxious exaction, 
1 recommended th.e abolition of it to the zatdnddr, who readily 
acquiesced ; and it is abolished accordingly. 

^Nekddri. — (1) Mukaddami, or, as it is also termed, mdlMnd, is 
the proportion of the gross rent from time immemorial allotted to 
the proprietor or officer called mvhaddam. > (2) Rasim cAaudAardn 
is an allotment to the chauihari or zaminddr, similar in its nature to 
the foregoing. (3) Paiwdri is an allotment to the patwdri or village 
registrar. (4) Gordit is an allotment to an inferior village officer 
acting under the tasidnddr or tahAlddr, whose office is somewhat 
similar to that of a peon. (5) IMl kharcha; this was formerly 
here, as it is still in other parts of the District, an assessment variable 
in its rate, which could be determined only at the end of the year, 
agreeably to the amount of certain contingent expenses which were 
supposed to be incurred during the year for the purposes implied 
in the literal meaning of the term, joined to the tahAldnd of the 
zaminddrs and of the kdnungos, and other established allowances. 
The unfair mode, however, of computing this assessment was com- 
plained of about sixteen years ago, and an inquiry was then made 
into its actual amount in each village. In lieu of this variable 
assessment, a proportional rate was established as a permanent tax, 
which has duly been collected ever since. By the operation of this 
measure, which seems to have given general satisfacdon, I found 
one principal object of my deputation anticipated in -this pargand; 
the only inddinite assessment being thereby reduced to a fixed rate, 
and the oppressive exaction of peons in particular precluded. I 
must also do the samlnddn the justice to observe that, on the most 
minute inquiry, I do not find them to have deviated from the rule 
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in question. The above explanations apply equally to the MMf 
and the Midi rates of taxation; but in the former there is an 
additional article to be noticed, namely idyd/l. This was formerly, 
it may be presumed, an allowance made to the kdyd/, who actually 
weighed out the respective shares of the crop ; but in process of 
time, -instead of the produce in kind, the value of that produce, at a 
certain rate in money, was paid by the rayaf, and the kdydl became 
unnecessary, although the assessment was still continued under the 
same name as a part of the revenue. It was calculated upon the 
estimated value of the mdlgutdH share, and paid at the rate of ten 
gandas per rupee,’ / 

The cesiies still existmg in this District, and levied, are numerous. 
The following description of the principal ones is derived from a 
report on the subject by the Collector, Mr. Barlow, in 1872:— 
Bhasaudhd or monaudkd is a tax levied in the pargands and estates 
situated in the Jamiil Subdivision, from the Godld or cowherd caste, 
and is proportionate to the number of head of cattle owned by each 
fam ily. -The rate varies, but is not less than 8 dmids or is. a year 
in any case. In the headquarters and Begu Sardi Subdivisions, the 
cess imposed on this caste takes the form of house tax, called 
karunchd, at the rate of 4 to 8 dnnds, or 6d. to is., for each house. 
It does not appear that the zamlnddr makes any return for the 
money thus received, beyond a kind of indefinite protection. Basurl 
is a yearly tax, exacted in every part of the District, from the 
labouring and manufacturing castes, seemingly for the permission of 
the landholder to pursue their trades on his estate. The idea of 
permission, however, does not seem to enter into the minds of the 
labourers or artisans, who pay the amount as the Aaik or right of 
the zamlnddr on whose property they live. The term iasurl means 
rent for house land; but as a matter of fact, the amount of this cess 
is independent of the amount of land, and indeed il » levied from 
thpiy who do not usually possess any land at all. Certain castes, 
such as the Dhdnuks and Kahirs, redeem the vimlnddr's claim by 
the performance of personal service. The bhoMrl is a tax collected 
in the Jamiii Subdivision from non-residents, pedlars, costers, etc., 
who come to a village for the sale of their wares. It is much of 
the nature as the preceding cess^ tuod is sometimes levied in 
its phxy and ■nma rimw together wiA iL The Collector says *it 
has4lie oonqdeiion of a ground rent.’ TiatUydU is a charge on all 
sales Elected within the estate of the landholder. The word literally 
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means wdghman^s fees. The post of k&yil is disposed by the 
t a winddr by a kind of private auction to the highest bidder, who 
levies certain dues front the frequenters of the particular idadt^’oit 
lOaricet for which he holds the contract The better class of land* 
lords fix the rates at which these does are levial^ but often the idydl 
is permitted to make the most riiat 'he can extract from sdlers and 
buyers. In the latttf case, bad' feeling.and violence are oecarionafiy 
the result The Collector e^qilains that ' AdyM is a gmaal oiston^ 
and not restricted to the dealinigs of rayats. A man is'appmrited as 
a salesman by the Mat/dnddr, and gets his dues at so much io the 
euM on every Sale; the seller pays, but by custom deductt fllie 
allowance from the purchaser.’ A tax on the musical caster for 
liberty to beat their drums at processions, marriages, and feasts, is 
levied in the Jamiil Subdivision, and called ddjantri. KaUtar is a 
tax on oil manufacturers or Tells, which is levied throughout the 
whole District; persons who pay basuri are, however, exempted. 
DoUi is a somewhat similar cess, peculiar to the Jamui Subdivision, 
on oil manufacturers and' traders or Baniy^ ChaM is a species of 
ground rent, •collected in the headquarters and Bega S^ Sub- 
divisions. In the south-western parganis it is called d( 0 ^. In 
return for this cess, the payer has a right to a plot of ground in the 
market o" which to display and sell his goods, and is sometimes 
ocempted from payment of kdydH. His right is not restricted to 
market days; and he may erect a shed or thatch raised on barnboo 
posts, but not a permanent shop. Fhur is a tax levied On the 
weaver castes, Dhuniis, Tintfs, Tatwis, and Jogls, and is collected 
principally in the Jamdi Subdivision. Tktnhi takes the place of 
phur^ in die headquarters and Begu Sariii Subdivisions. In Jaanif 
it is occasionally levied in addition /to that tax. It ia not levied 
from those who pay b>Mtri. Fasbdm is the name of .the diatge 
raised for the support of the rural police in Subdiviiion Jamdl. 
yiQienpaid to the MMfdttddr, it is usually an unjust , cess, as it rarely 
passes through his hands to the pasbdtt, but is a second time levied 
by that ofiicial from the villagers. The Collector remarks: 
'The signification of this cess in oAer parts of the District is 
different The pasbdn or gordit is a village watchman. He is 
supposed to guard property brou^t into the village, and gets a 
small commission on sales directty, and hot paid through the sMifrs- 
ddr. Tire eA omUd dr and pasbdi$ are usually the same nuu.’ In 
some cases the /aiMa does riot pedbnn any of the duties of police^ 
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but is ipei^ljr a subordinate servant on the rent-«oIlectiiig and manag- 
ing estaU^mjent of the tamlnddr. The actual ehoMdiH charge is 
levied all ^ver the District, and amounts to Ra 3 to Rs. 4 or 6a to 
8a a mon|i, divided amongst the villagers of the ward within which 
the watch|ian’s beat extenda It appears from the police returns 
that the afeiage number of houses in the care of rural p o lic e - 
man is 75, so that this cess is equal to a house tax of id. to i^d. a 
month. It is usually collected by the chaukUdr himself, who is 
assisted iii this if necessary by the regular police The Collector 
states : ‘ In almost all cases the cfiauMddrs collect feme tuoduce 
called panjd, direct from the rayats during harvisr. In addition 
to this, in idl cases where the zaminddr profes to pa ' the chauM 
ddf^s wages, are in some instances, 1 suspect, where he does not 
even profess tb do -to, \kt fayats have to pay the zamlnddr likewise.’ 
Sondohdr k 3 ce!» levied in Jamiif Subdivision for keeping pounds 
in order. Ndgariabd is a tax for charitable and religious purposes. 
Chdndd, a fbrcAa contribution for presents to fakirs or beggars, is 
levied in pargands (jidhaur, Chakil, and Sdrajgarha, and occasionally 
elsewhere. Sondti is, according to the District Superintendent of 
Police, another name for kdydll, given because men of the goldsmith 
ca^te {sondr) for th^ most part hold the office of weighmaa It is a 
deduction from the ptirchaser of a half-pound weight in every rupee’s 
worth of grain or other articles weighed, and forms a kind of re- 
imbursement of the tax psid by the kdydl to the tandnidr for per- 
mjgsion to act as weighiiisn. Grdmtah is levied in Jamdi Subdivi- 
sion and elsewhere for j^iiformance of religious ceremonies. It is 
expliuned that this name >S derived from the two words grdm, mean- 
ing a village, and ta or worship, so that it is a translation of 
nagardabd, the name applied in other parts of the District to the 
same charge. Ekaml and hdhurl arc taxes levied in the Jamdl Sub- 
division, to pay the salaries of the clerks in the zamlnddr’s managing 
office. Ntg patttfdri and pkdrkdnd are levied generally through- 
out the District, and constitute the wages of the village patwdrf. 
On this the Collector remarks! * As far as I can learn, the patwdri 
dues are collected by tbe paf^fi himself, without aid from the 
•Mttnddr, beyond, of course, ^he aid of his influence.’ In the case 
ot MdM tenures, after the /grain is shared with the tamlnddr, a 
small quantity is left at the bottom of die ibf or great basket in 
whidi it )s ordinarily kept, wjhich Hc^gumdshtd, patwdri, and bardhil 
cli^ as tbmr share or ka^i nnd divide amongst themselves. If 
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the rent is paid in money, the rayat gives 6 pus in the rupee, or in 
some parts 3 pies, on his entire rent, to be shared amongst these 
village officials. Hijatdnd is levied in Jamdi and a few other 
places from tenants at the time they pay their rent, and is a fee 
exacted by the paiwdri before a receipt is granted. Ndchd, the 
Collector states, is the name given in the Jamdi Subdivision to 
those portions of the crops appropriated by gordtts from the rayats 
whose crops have been distrained for rent. The gordtts, as servants 
of the landholder, remain in charge and levy their dues from the 
tenant. 1 have given another explanation of this cess under the 
head of Village Officials (p. 80). Talabdnd is also levied in Jamdi to 
pay the salaries of piddds 01 landholders’ messengers. Sidhd, m the 
headquarteis and Jamdi Subdivisions, is the ssme as tulabdnd, but 
is not so generally exacted. If messengers are sei't by the zamtnddr 
to bring the rayats together, or for any other purpose, they are 
entitled only to their diet expense. Stdhd is also used to express 
the presents of uncooked food and sweetmeats made to the renl- 
collectors of the landlord when they visit a village. Kharchd amin, 
in the Jamdi Subdivision and elsewhere, is a portion of the crop 
appropriated by the landlord’s men, who have been sent out to 
measure the land, and to make the ddndbandi or estimate of the 
where rent is paid in kind, i he Collector states that the 
deduction on this account is said to be n-ade equally from the 
zaminddr’s and rayat's share rf the crop.’ Mohdfizdt is a cess 
Jevied in the Jamdi Subdivision as payment of the barkanddzs 
employed in guarding the offices of the landlord, which are scattered 
all over his estate. Bdttd is a premium, usually amounting to one 
dnnd on every rupee, or three farthings on every shilling, made in 
the tenant’s rent in addition to his nominal rent, and paid at the same 
time ; Kampani bdttd or Company’s discount is the name given to 
this charge. Saldmi is a general fee paid by every rayat to his land- 
lord, principally on the two special occasions when he is accepted 
as a tenant, and when his name is fir«t entered on the rent-roll of 
the estate; rasml is the name of this cess in the Jamdf Subdivision. 
Babat baht is a kind of excess rental levied in the Jamdi' Subdivision, 
in place of a regular increase of the rent, based on the amount of 
land held. It is paid by the rayats to avoid questions about the 
title and measurement of their holdings. The dahyak is levied 
generally wherever the bhdoll system of tenure is in force. It is the 
npme given to the part of the samfitddYs share in excess of one-half, 
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in case the aop not equally divided between him and his tenant. 
Mdngan is much the same as laAyai, but is levied only in the 
Jamdi Subdivision. It represents the quantity of grain which the 
rayat is expected to give out of his share as a kind of nazar or gift 
to the zafninddr , after the bhdoll division has been completed and 
the dues of the tahstlddr and gorciit have been discharged. Another 
account states that it is only another name for the patiodns fee, 
paid not in cash but in. kind. Mukaddam is the name of a cess 
collected in some villages in the headquarters and Hegu Sarai Sub- 
divisions by the head-men called vinkaddams^ who are also often 
rent-collectors. Gildnddzi^ from gil^ earth, and andazl^ throwing, is 
the n^e of a fund raised by zamtudars for the construction and 
repair of embankments in places liable to inundation. 

Natural Calamities in Monghyr District are mostly due to 
drought, and in a less degree to floods. Other causes of loss to 
the cultivator occasionally occur. The insect called by the natives 
gadhya sometimes seriously injures the autumn and cold* weather 
crops; and locusts were seen m the District in 1855, 1861, and 
1865. Some kinds of blight have also been known, but have not 
led in any case to extensive loss. In 1871 the Collector said : ‘ I 
am not prepared to supply a schepic for embankments. 1 have 
already spoken of droughts ; they arise principally from local absence 
of rain. The calamity being, however, generally widespread, there 
is also a failure of tlie river supply of water, which otherw ise would 
do much to mitigate the evil. There is no special demand for 
canals, as in most Districts; but if the cultivators saw their own ad- 
vantage, no doubt irrigation works would pa\ but there is no Jicld 
for an immediate and apparent return m tlie way of bringing large 
tracts of waste land under cultivation.’ The principle of com|)ensat- 
ing influences does not play much part m this District "i he land is 
of an average kind as regards position, neither lying ver> high nor 
low to any large extent Thus there is little high land that would 
be only cultivated in years of excessive flood, and little land .so 
loW-lying as not to be cultivated except in seasons of exceptional 
dryness. 

Since the erection of Monghyr into a .separate District, the only 
droughts of such severity as to deserve special notice have occurred 
of late years, that is, in 1865 and 1873, resulting in the scarcities of 
1866 and 1874. 

Famine of 1866. — The following description is principally derived 
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from Mr. F. R. Cockerell’s report on the distress in the Behar Divi- 
sions. In Monghyr, it was most felt in the south-west and western 
portion of the District, viz. pargan&s Chakil, Gidhaur, Bisthaziri, 
Amarthu, and Maldah, embracing an area of about 1300 square miles, 
where rice is the chief staple of cultivation. The crop of 1864 failed 
to a considerable extent, and, with the certainty of a repeated failure 
in 1865, the market rate of the commonest sort of rice rose in October 
of the latter year to 11 sen for the rupee, or los. ad. per hundred- 
weight. Other food-grains became proportionately dear, and the 
inhabitants of the distressed localities began to dock into the trwn 
of Monghyr. On the 8th November the Collector 'convened a 
public meeting, at which donations to the amount of ;^ii5 were 
obtained, and further contributions of ;^45 per month guarantMd, 
foT the relief of the poor. About ;^33, 4s. od. was expended in 
the gratuitous distribution of food, which lasted till the middle of 
December. There was then some relaxation of the previously exist- 
ing pressure, in consequence of the gathering of the rice crop, and 
the continuation of public relief was deemed unnecessary. After 
the storing of the rice crop, agricultural labour was again at a dis- 
count, and the distress occasioned by the prevailing high prices of 
food began to be felt in a more severe degree ; and in April large 
crowds of paupers frequented the town. The Municipal Committee, 
at a meeting held on ad May, resolved to undertake certain works 
with the funds at their disposal, for the express purpose of assisting 
the destitute. As the object was merely to give employment to 
those who were able to work, but could find no market for their 
labour €lsewhere, the rate of payment was fixed somewhat below 
the ordinary rates. No labour was attracted on these terms, and it 
was consequently assumed that the indigence of the labouring classes 
was not so great as had been supposed. 

No further relief measures vrere attempted till the following July, 
when, in consequence of the accounts received regarding the distress 
prevailing, more especially in those portions of the District before 
mentioned, a second public meeting was convened by the Commis- 
sioner on the a3d of that month. A Central Relief Committee and 
two Sub-Committees were formed- and a genoal subscription was 
set on foot, by which 8s. 8^d. was raised for expenditure in 
the gratuitons distribution of food. Relief centres were established 
on ^ south of the Ganges at Mon^yr, Jamdi, Paisanda, Sekandrd, 
Siaikhpurd, and Chaki^ hi July and Aitgust; and on die noidi of 
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the Ganges, where distress appeared later, at Begu Saril and Tegrd, 
in the end of August and September. At Monghyr, Jamdi, and 
Shaikhpuii, cooked rice and pulse mixed were given once daily, in 
prq)oiti<Mis ranging from i lb. to is oz. for each adult, and from 8 
oz. to 6 oz. for each child. At the other centres the grain was dis* 
tributed uncooked, but in similar proportions. In some cases, half 
the allowance of food was given, supplemented by a payment of |d. 
to each adult Labourers on relief works were paid at rates varying 
from s^d. to i^. for the day’s work. Nursing mothers and very 
yocng children received food twice daily. Much difficulty and 
delay were experienced in conveying the grain to Jamili and Chakdi, 
owing to the want of roads and the number of rivers which had to 
be crossed at the most unfavourable season. During September, the 
worst month of the distress, the daily average number receiving food 
gratuitously at each centre was, — at Monghyr, 999; Jamili, 414; 
Ptoandd, 169; Sekandri, 147; Shaikhpuri, 307; ChalUU, 56; 
Tegii, 49 ; Begu Sahli, 60. In October the number at Tegrd rose 
to 306. The daily average number employed on public works was 
at Monghyr, in August 629, in September 543; at Shaikhpuii, 
in October 150; and at Begu Sarii, in September 35. An assign- 
ment of ;^5oo was also made by Government for the construction 
of a new road between Jamili and Chakii, which gave employment 
in Octob^ to 767 persons, at the same time that r8o were employed 
by the Monghyr Municipality on similar work. The highest total 
daily average number of piersons obtaining public relief throughout 
the District at any period of the famine was 3450. 

It was expected that the construction of the new chord line of the 
East India Railway, traversing the very tracts in which the distress 
was most severe, would have given employment at the time when it 
was most needed, but the rates offered by the contractors were not 
sufficiently high to attract labourers, in the face of the ruling prices 
of food. 

Another calamity was added to those already borne by die 
petqde^ by an outbreak of cholera over the whole south-west at the 
District Deaths from this disease were very numerous, eqiedally 
in Shaikhpuid and Sekandrd, amounting in the latter town to 34 in 
one day. In these cases there can be no doubt that the disease 
originated in the crowding together of large numbers of people, 
reduced by want of food to the lowest condition of bodily strength 
oomparible with the retention of life. The munber of deaths due to 

sou XT. I 
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disease, assisted or engendered by want, was returned by the police 
month by month as follows: — 1866 — ^January, as; February, 13; 
March, 18; April, 36; May, 37; June, 43; July* 451 August, 100; 
September, 56 ; October, 68; November, 103 ; December, 64 : total, 
605. At the same time, deaths from actual starvation were given 
as 9 in February, 2 in March, 5 in April, ii in May, 17 in June, 35 
in July, 160 in August, 136 in September, 158' in October, 90 in 
November, and 19 in December; total, 642. 

The following prices for food-grains prevailed during the course 
of the famine: — 1865, September — rice, from 15 to 12 r^rtforthe 
rupee, or from 7s. 5^d. to 9s. 4d. per hundredweight; pulses, 12^ 
to 8 sers for the rupee, or 8s. ii^d. to 14s. per hundredweight; 
Indian com, 20 sers for the rupee, or 5s. 7|d. per hundredweight. 
December — rice, from 13 to 9^ sers for the rupee, or 8s. 7fd. to i is. 
9^d. per hundredweight; pulses, 13 to 8 sers for the rupee, or 8s. 
7|d. to 14s. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 17 to 13I sers for the 
mpee, or 6s. 7d. to 8s. i|d. per hundredweight. 1866, March — 
rice, io| to 8 sers for the rupee, or los. 8d. to 14s. per hundred- 
weight; pulses, 15 to 8^ sers for the mpee, or 7s. sjd. to 13s. ajd. 
per hundredweight; Indian com, 17 to 13 sers for the mpee, 01 
6s. 7d. to 8s. 7f d. per hundredweight. May — rice, 9 to 8 sers fov 
the rupee, or 12s. 5jd. to 14s. per hundredweight ; pulses, 12 to'9 sers 
for the rupee, or 9s. 4d. to 12s. sjd. per hundredweight; Indian 
corn, 15 to 13 sers for the rupee, or 7s. 5^d.to 8s. 7§d. per hundred- 
weight July — rice, 7 J to 7 sers for the mpee, or 14s. i i^d. to i6s. 
per hundredweight; pulses, 10 to 8^ sers for the rupee, or us. 2^d. 
to 13s. 2^. per hundredweight ; Indian corn, 14 to 10 sers for the 
rupee, or 8s. to us. ajd. per hundredweight. September — rice, 
to 7 sers for the mpee, or 14s. ii^d. to i6s. per hundredweight; 
pulses, 10 \.Q<)sers for the mpee, or us. a^d. to 12^ 5^. per 
hundredweight ; Indian com, 30 to 20 sers for the rupee, or 3Sv 8}d. 
to 5s. 7id. per hundredweight November — rice, 9 to 8J sers for the 
rupee, or 12s. 5^d. to 13s. 2|d. per hundredweight; pulses, u to 9 
sers for the mpee, or los. 2d. to 12s. 5jd. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn, 35 to 20 sers for the mpee, or 3s. 2|d. to 55. 7jd. per 
hundredweight 

The Scarcity of 1874 was also due to an unfavourable rainfall 
in the previous year. The rains commenced towards the end of 
June 1873, and continued during July and August, being in both 
tlie latter months more plentiful than in ordinaiy years. With the 
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beginning of September a change ensued, and the normal rainfall 
of 8*31 inches fell to 3 '61 ; whilst in October, which has usually 
4‘56 inches, there was not a single shower. Injurious as this 
deficiency must have been to the later crops, such as the aghanl 
rice, it was much less so in the later months of the rains than in 
1865. The District reports represent the crops towards the end 
of the year to have been very inferior to those of an ordinary 
season. The rain had ceased at a very critical time; and even 
where the plant did not wither, it failed to form the grain-bearing 
earn In fact, the late rice harvest was not more than half an 
average crop in the whole District, and even less than this in 
parts. The result, however, of the very good rain of July and 
August 1873 was, that the bhaiiai rice, mahud, and Indian corn 
were fairly good, although in some places they had suffered from 
inundations. The alarm was given very early in the year, and 
relief measures were commenced in November. The distress did 
not show itself soon, and the numerous railway stations on the 
loop and chord lines put the whole of the south of the District 
in a position of comparative safety, if at any time serious scarcity 
should appetff. The condition of the north of the District, 
as it principally depends on cold-weather crops, could not be 
known till the beginning of 1874, when these are hars'ested. The 
only part of the north in which distress seemed imminent before 
that period was the tract round Bakhtiydrpur in the north-eaSl 
comer of the District, touching Tirhut and the Siipdl Subdivision 
of Bhdgalpur, in which rice is largely produced, and had failed. 

The following minute was recorded by Sir Richard Temple 
concerning Monghyr District on the 28th March 1874, when all 
the crops of the year had been reaped, and the position of affairs 
could be estimated with considerable accuracy : — ‘ The District rs 
divided by the Ganges into two parts, northern and southern. On 
both banks of the river, especially iht* northern, there are spring 
crops which have turned out excellently well, and thus a large 
portion of the District is placed beyond the reach of apprehension. 
But in the northern part of the District there is a tract named 
Bakhtiydrpur, included in the thdnd of Gogri, which is separated 1 
firom the basin of the Ganges by a belt of sw.amp, and in which the 
jwain staple of rice has failed, having only produced a one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth yield. In the southern part is also a broad tract, 
comprising the thdnds of Shaikhpurd and Sekandrd, dependent 
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mainly on the rice crop, which for the most part failed, having a 
yield of only three-sixteeriths. There is also a hilly tract around a 
branch of the Vindhias, jutting out against the Ganges, within whjch 
the rice crop has failed, especially near Kharakpur, which belongs 
to the Darbhangah Rij. Throughout the District there are autumn 
crops, Indian corn and the like, which last proved indifferent, with 
a yield of only six-sixteenths. The general situation may be 
summarized thus. Several tracts of the District have lost the 
greater part of their food-supply for nearly a year ; but in juxta- 
position with these there are tracts with excellent crops. There 
are as good facilities for trade and communication as could reason- 
ably be expected in any District. At present the poorer classes in 
the distressed tracts are engaged in cutting the harvest in the 
flourishing portions of the District; and when this employment 
ceases, that is, in a few days more, they will probably qome in 
great numbers suddenly on the hands of Government for relief. 
Thus the period of distress will be probably at its worst from the 
15th April till the 15th June, when, if the rains fall favourably, 
employment will be again obtainable. But the distress, though 
mitigated, will last till the produce of the autumn crop comes in 
by the beginning of September, after which time it will cease. 

‘I requested the Collector to estimate the number of persons 
whom he expects will need assistance from Government. He 
takes 40 per cent, on the population of the Bakhtiy 4 r]jur portion of 
the Gogri thdnd, on the population of the Shaikhpuri and Sekandri 
thdnds, and on the population round Kharakpur ; which calculation 
gives ’this result: — Gogri, 42,000; Sekandri, 44,000; Shaikhpuii, 
79,000; Kharakpur, 7000: total, 172,000 persons. I would accept 
this part of the estimate. It is further agreed that we must pro- 
vide for the whole number for two months, from isth April tO 15th 
June. The Collector thinks that from 15th June to ist October 
we should provide for a quarter of the number. The Commis- 
sioner thinks that it would not be safe to take less than a half. 
The result of the two calculations may be seen thus : — Estimate by 
Commissioner — 172,000 for two months at | ser (ij lbs.) per day, 
193,500 mans ; 86,000 for three and a half months it I ser (1^ lbs.) 
per day, 167,312 mans: total, 362,812 mans. Estimate by Col- 
lector — 1 j2,ooo for two months at } ser (i^ lbs.) per day, 193,500 
mans; 43,000 for three and a half months at f ser (i| lbs.) per day, 
84,656 -nans: total, 278,156. I concur in the Commissioner's 
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estimate, and consider that 360,000 mans, plus five per cent or 
18,000 mans for wastage, making 378,000 mans in all, should be 
provided for Mongh}rr District Already 300,000 mans have been 
ordered by the locaT Government, of which 193,000 mans have 
been stored. Besides this, there are 30,000 mans stored by the 
Darbhangah Court of Wards at Kharakpur, which, added to the 
193,000, makes up 213,000 mans, leaving 166,000 mans yet to be 
sent But as the grain already sent consists of rice, the remainder 
can conveniently be supplied, if the Government sees fit, by mixed 
gram obtained in the North-Western Provinces. 

*I have the pleasure to state that the Commissioner and the 
Collector speak in high terms of the conduct of the zaminddrs 
in the distressed tracts, who are maintaining their tenantry from 
their own resources, taking advances from Government for this 
purpose, and constructing tanks and such-like works in the villages. 
The number of such tanks is reported to be at least thirty-four. 
The Darbhangah Court of Wards, also, through Mr. Roberts, the 
local manager, is setting the best example to neighbouring tamin- 
din, by storing grain, constructing works, and assisting rayats. The 
amount of cash advances obtained from Government is, — Advances 
for purchase of grain, Rs. 56,800 ; for land improvement, Rs. 
33 > 79 o; and generally for helping rfiyats, Rs. 11,300: total, Rs. 
101,890. The length of relief roads amounts to 354 miles. The 
number of relief labourers, inducing those employed by zaminddrs 
on their tanks and those employed by the Court of Wards, may be 
stated for the present at 13,000. This is less than the numbers 
for some of the previous periods ; but, as already explained, the 
people have gone off to the harvesting.’ 

On the 24th April it was reported that, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bakhtiyirpur, the condition of the District was on the 
whole satisfactory. The cold-weather crops had been succeeded by 
a good mahud crop ; supplies were ample, and there had been no 
great export of nUi grain, whilst the number of persons on relief 
works had fallen to 5364. At the end of May the condition of 
affairs was generaUy favourable, and in most cases improved ; but 
the circle officer of Bakhtiyirpur stated that ‘ there can be no doubt 
that but for the timely assistance of Government, many thousands 
of persons would have died of starvation in this circle.’ rLi this 
period 361,535 mans of Government grain had been stored, of 
which 33,639 mans had been expended, consisting of 830 mans 
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advanced to caldvaton, 17,544 mMtr sold to labonrm and the 
public, and 4234 mans gratuitously distributed. On the 8th August, 
none of the subdivisional or cirde officers reported any distress,; and 
a laigelbcoming bhaddi harvest was spoken o^ exc^t on die low 
lands near Lakhisaral, where this crop was destroyed oy floodslnthe 
KeuL The circle officer of that tract remarked ‘The cultivatot^ 
here sow on chance every year, and do not get a crop once in 
five years. This year their hopes were perhaps raised by the 
advanced stage to which the crop reached, while the result was the 
more unfortunate, owing to the short crop of last year.’ At this period 
202,630.«MWf of grain had been consumed, of which 132,949 
were advances to rayaU and iusiiAnddrs^ 47i073 mans sold to the 
public or to labourers, 14,126 mans gratditouily distributed, and 
15,376 maar- expended in payment in kind to labourers. 

On the 3d October all relief had ceased. In a report of riuij^.llKtei 
the Collector gives the expenditure of rice as 227,502 mans ottins 
tons, of which 1 50,090 mans were advances to rayats and tamin- 
ddrs, 16,148 mans sold to labourers, 50,971 mans sold to the 
public, and 8856 mans given in charitable relief. The total amount 
stored was 238,529 mans. The difference between this and the 
grain ei^ended, 11,017 mans, V9S disposed of subsequently by sale. 
In another return of the same date, the ' finan ci al’ results of the 
scarcity are stated as follows Placed , to credit of Public Works 
Department, ;£’i6,8i7 ; for transport of gram, ;i^69,i88 ; disbursed 
to officers in charge of transport, ;^37o8 ; construction pf store- 
houses, ;^5 i 6; payment of storehouse establishments, 
miscellaneous charges, ^£1595; advances 4 or purchase of grain, 
^^7625 ; advances to municipalities, ;f5oo ; advances for land 
improvement, ^^4449 } advances to cultivators, ^^5762 : total, 
;^i 13,088. These figures, although they had not then been fully 
audited, are approximately correct, and may be taken as the cost of 
the famine relief, exclusive of the price of Government grain and 
its transport outside the District These latter items may be roi^^y 
put down at Rs. 5 or 10s. a man, giving a cost of ;^i 19,359, which, 
with the eiqtenditure before mentioned, makes a total expenditure for 
famine relief of all kinds of ^£233,347; of this, the advances, amount- 
ing to j^i 8,336 and 150,090 mans of 

grain advanced to myo/r and sawfa^ifrr respectively, tt fa average of 
Rs. 3. 8 or 78. nman, in all ;£7 o, 868, will be in large part recovered. 

Famine Warnings.- The maximum price of unhusked and 
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hoAed rice during ehe fiunine of 1865-66 'seems to have been 15 and 
8 serf per rupee, or 8s. yfd. and 148. per hundredweight The rates 
have recovered fiom the effects of the then scarcity; but as the general 
tendency of prices has been and still is upward it is improbable 
that those wUch existed before that calamity will ever again obtain. 
The CoUet^t reported in 1871, before the experience of 1874, that 
* when rice reached the price of from ten to twelve sers per rupee, or 
1 IS. sjd. to 9s. 4d. per hundredweight, famine rates may be held to 
have been reached. I can give no other reason for determining this 
pariicular rate but that it seems a reasonable one in the opinion of 
others besides myself. If, also, as is certainly the case, the poor live 
from hand to mouth, an increase of almost double in the price of their 
food must be sufficient to reduce them to extremity. The partial 
failure of the rice crop would be a sufficient warning of famine ; so 
also the sale of rice in January and February at sixteen sers for the 
rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight The District depends on the rice 
crop chiefly, and I do not consider that other crops can compensate 
for its failure. Considering that we have two lines of rail, and also 
river communication, 1 think we are sufficiently secure from isola- 
tion. The only remedial measure I suggest, in case of famine, is 
the prompt importation and storing of grain.’ 

Foreign and Absentee Landlords. — In 187 1' the Collector 
reported that sixteen European residents were registered proprietors 
of landed property in Monghyr, paying ^£323^, 14s. od. Govern- - 
ment revenue; and that there were 5155 Musalmdn proprietors, 
paying ;^23,509, 17s. 7jd. Less than one-fourth of the District 
was owned by absentee landlords. 

The Roads of Monghyr District for the most part pass through 
or radiate from the headquarters station. The principal of these 
are 'not metalled. The following are the old roads of the District, 
as specially returned to me in i87t by the Collector, together 
with their length, annual cost of repair, and the names of the chief 
markets situated on them (r) TheBhdgalpur Road, extending four- 
teen miles from the towrwof Monghyr to the boundary of Ghordghdt; 
total annual cost of repair, ;£5o, or £3, ns. s^d. a mile ; markets 
at Mahideva, Baiiirpur, and Ghordghdt. This road has lately been 
metalled as far as Baridrpur. (a) The Fatnd Road, extending 
thirty-five miles from Monghyr to Barhiyd, partly under construction 
in 1870; with markets at Bdhichauki, Mednichxukl, Siirajgarha, 
Bdlgu^, and Barhiyd. It runs about four miles north of the rail- 
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way, skirting the river, and carries a large local trade. (3) The 
Tirhut Road, from the bank of the Ganges opposite Monghyr, west- 
wards and north-west for forty-six miles to the frontier at Rasfdpur, 
partly under construction in 1870; with large markets at Baliyd, 
Bishnupur, Begu Sardf, Tegr^ and Rinfgodni. Large portions of 
this road are liable to be flooded in the rains. (4) The Kharakpur 
Road, joining Kharakpur with the Bari^pur railway station, metalled, 
eleven miles in length ; annual cost, according to a return of the 
executive engineer, ;^7oo, or 12s. 8|d. a mile. (5) The 
Silrajgarha Road, joining the river-side market of Sdrajgarhawith the 
Kajrd railway station, eight miles in length, metalled ; annual cost 
of repair, ;^ioo, or los. od. a mile. (6) The Lakhanpur 
Road, from the Sult^ganj railway station, six miles in length in 
Monghyr District, metalled ; costing annually ;^5oo, of ;^83,6sl 8d. 
a mile. (7) The Jamiii Road, joining the Subdivisions! town with 
the Lakhisaraf railway station, twenty-three miles in length, partly 
under construction in 1871 ; with markets at Gausganj, Dhand^ and 
Jamiif. (8) The Gairak Road, from Lakhisaraf to Panhesa, twenty 
miles long, and passing through the large commercial town of 
Shaikhpuri. (9) The Sekandid Road, joining the town from which 
it is named with Shaikhpuri, seventeen and a half miles long. There 
are no markets on it, but it passes through a rich rice-producing 
country. (10) The Jamilpur Road, from Mongliyr, six miles long, 
and costing £,10 a year in repairs, metalled. In 1871, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth of these roads were under the supervision of the 
executive engineer of the Bhslgalpur Division, and of a supervisor 
at Monghyr. Since the date of the Collector's report giving the 
above inform;.tion, the Road Cess Act of 1871 has been introduced, 
and the famine with its extensive reli''^ works has taken place. A 
road (ii) from Jamiii through Gidhaur and Chakil to the frontier 
of the Santil Pcgands, about forty miles long, is maintained by 
funds placed at the disposal of the Branch Committee at Jamdl, 
and raised under the operation of the Road Cess Act. Another 
road (la) is similarly provided for from the Begu Sard! allotment, 
from the Tirhut boundary near the large Ruserd market, along the 
left bank of the Burd Gandak for about fifty-six miles to Gogrl^J^ear 
its mouth, whence it turns eastward for fourteen miles to 'the 
Bhdgalpur frontier at Bhatkdr. The principal roads made during 
the famine form a system traversing the rice counoy in which the 
rice failure was most severe. They are (rgj'firom Lakhisaraf to 
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Sekandrf, sixteen mUes; (14) from Sekandrf to the Jamdl Head- 
quarters Subdmsional town, twelve miles; (15) from Jamdl town 
to the Jamdl railway station, four miles; and (16) from the Jamdl 
railway station to Ganjtd, at the foot of the Kharakpur hills, twelve 
miles. On the north of the Ganges, a short road (17), eight miles long, 
from Bakhtiyirpur to the Tirhut boundary, was also made in 1874. 

Railways,— Both the chord and loop lines of the East India 
Railway traverse Monghyr District The length of the former 
withm the District is fifty-six miles, and of the latter, including the 
Mongh}^ branch from Jamilpur, forty-five miles,-— in all, one hundred 
and one miles. The following are the stations and the distances 
between them On the chord line— (i) Simultald to (2) Nawddl, 
eleven miles; to (3) Gidhaur, seven miles; to (4) Jamdl, nine 
miles; to (5) Mandnpur, ten miles ; to (6) Lakhlsaral, eight miles; 
to (7) Barhiyd, nine miles. On the loop line— (8) Baridrpur to 
(9) Jamdlpur, six miles; to (10) Monghyr, six miles; to (ii) 
Dardrd, seven miles; to (12) Kajrd, eleven miles; and from.Kajrd 
to Lakhlsaral, eleven miles. 

Manufactures— Iron.— MonghjT was formerly famous for its 
iron w(frks, the best firearms and swords in India being made here. 
In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, the following articles are men- 
tioned as being commonly made :— Double-barrel guns, rifles, single- 
banel fowling-pieces, muskets, blunderbusses, ordinary matchlocks, 
carved matchlocks, single-barrel pistols, double-barrel pistols, tea 
kettles, fish kettles, iron ovens, saucepans, frying-pans, snuffers, iron 
colanders, chafing irons, chamber stoves or grates, kitchen stoves, 
ladles, ramrods, swords, spears, table knives and forks, scissors, bits 
for bridles, stirrup irons, horse shoes and hob nails, spurs, hatchets, 
hoes, padlocks, chest locks and door locks, hinges, clamps for boat- 
building, nails for clinker-built boats, common nails, curry<ombs, 
sickles without teeth, spuds for cutting grass for horses, large sickles 
for cutting grau, sickles with teeth, palanquin and cast-iron fiiniiture, 
corkscrews, razors, tongs, coarse needles, and wheel spindles. The 
iror requisite was obtained chiefly from Kharakpur, and was con- 
sidered superior to that of filrUhdm or Haziribigh. At the present 
time a good double-bariel smoothbore, a serviceable though heavy 
weapon, is procurable in Monghyr for £2, and a large double-barrel 
pistol for £1. The art of plating sword handles and other articles 
with gold and silver is still carried on ; and inlaying aflbrds occupa- 
tion to some twenty families. 
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Iron smelting is very primitive, the furnace consisting of kneaded 
clay, with a rude though ingenious bellows attached. The fire is 
first lit in the furnace, and the ore diopped from above on it. The 
bellows are deserving of description. They are formed from a 
cylinder of wood two feet in diameter and nine inches high, hollowed 
out so as to leave thin edges and a thin bottom, and the top is 
covered with a hide, tied firmly round the mouth. The skin is itself 
larger than the space it covers, and can be moved up or down. In 
its centre is a hole about an inch in diameter, through which is 
passed a wooden button that holds a string tied to the end of a 
bamboo, which acts as a spring, and when at rest raises the skin so 
that its upper surface is a concave. Two of these bellows are 
placed close to each other. 1'he workman who is to blow with 
them puts his heel on the holr in one skin and depresses it, expel- 
ling the wind by the nozzle. He then puts his other heel on the 
other hole, and thus, treading alternately on the two cylinders, ex- 
])els the wind, while the spring raises the hide when he lifts one of 
his feet to throw the whole of his weight on the other. When 'it is 
wanted to increase the power, another workman stands behind, and 
both tread at the same time. A strange superstition is connected 
with this simple process, which is explained as referable to the belief 
in the power of the male and female influences, so common in the 
rndenas well as the more advanced religions of India. A woman 
usually clasps her arms round the waist of the man who blows, but 
takes no further part in the operation. 

Indigo. — The great European industry connected with the pre- 
jiaration of indigo has now for a long time taken the first place 
amongst manufactures in this District, and still holds that position. 
The area under indigo cultivation is estimated at 10,000 acres, and 
the out-turn at 4000 mans, or about 143 tons. The manner of 
cultivation and the processes of manufacture are the same as in the 
neighbouring District of Tirhut, and have been fully described in the 
Statistical Account of that District. In 1870, the officer in charge 
of the Begu Sarif Subdivision, in which nearly all the chief factories 
are situated, furnished a return for the previous year of the amount of 
land under indigo cultivation, the out-turn, the labour employed, and 
the capital expended in the five concerns by which this industry is 
almost entirely carried on. The Manjhaul concern cultivated 6000 
bighis, produced 600 mans of indigo, employed from 1000 to 3000 
hands, and annually expended .;^ii>5oo; at ;^25 a man, the 
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average price of Mongliyr indigo in the Calcutta market, the value 
of the produce would be 5,000. 'I^he Begu Sard! concern 
cultivated 3000 bighdsy produced 100 ffians of indigo, employed 800 
hands, and annually expended ^10,000. The Bhagwdnpur concern 
cultivated 35^^ bighds^ produced 400 mafisoi indigo, cmjdoyed 1000 
hands, and annually expended ^10,000. The Begamsardi concern 
cultivated 2000 btg/ids, produced 90 mans of indigo, employed 600 
hands, and annually expended j£6ooo. ^I'he Daulatpur concern culti- 
vated 6000 b/g/ids, produced 400 mans of indigo, employed 3000 
hands, and annually expended ^17,000. The out-turn in 1869 was 
in all cases very much under the amount of produce in average years. 
In 1875, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, informed me, on the authority 
of an experienced planter, that in average years the out-turn of Man- 
jhaul is i8oo mans; Begu Sarai, 300 mans, Bliagwdnpur, looo’ 
mans; Begamsardi, 600 mans. He gave no information about 
Daulatpur. He also estimated the total amount of land under culti- 
vation as 16,000 highds. Thc^c arc of the larger size in use 

on the north of the Canges, so tliat the area under indigo cultivation 
may be put down at 10,000 acres, which corresponds with the return 
for 1869. 

Minor Industriks, — A coarse kind of soap is made from tallow 
and linseed oil, mixed in the proportion of seven parts of the first to 
one of the second, and boiled in a ley formed with quicklime and 
carbonate of soda. At Monghyr itself, bootmakers and cabinet- 
makers are much more skilful than m most jiart^ of Bengal, Kuro- 
pean articles being very closely imitated. I'lie princijial ornamental 
woods used are those of the tdl or palm and ebony. 'I lie manu- 
facture of water-bottles of clay or sardis is carried on. "J'hc best arc 
made of black earth obtained from near Chandlsthdn. For colour- 
ing them, a red clay called gdbi^ found at Sitikund, is used. Stone 
and slate is also cut and dressed, a large numb, r '^f the lingds for 
the temples of Siva being obtained from the chlonlc .'summits of 
the Monghyr hills. 

The extensive slate quarries in pargand Abhaipur are the j)ro])erty 
of Messrs. Ambler & Co., of Monghyr ; but they do not seem to be 
a profitable speculation. At the end of the working season of 
1873-74, the Company returned a total loss of ^^3000 since the 
opening of the quarries. During the year 1874-75, the disburse- 
ments were— Wages of labourers, 7|d. ; carriage of 

slate, ;^54, is. ojd.; purchase of materials, JC22, los. 4d. ; rent 
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payable at Monghyr and at quarries, £,%\o \ cost of establishmeot, 
;^34o, 8s. ad. ; miscellaneous expenses, j^66, ijs. 5^ : total dis* 
bursements, los. 7^. The receipts were— ^e of slate, 

;^548, 6& 7^d.; rent, j^36} miscellaneous receipts, total 

receipts, ;^S9S, 68. 7id. Loss in 1874-75, 4^ 

Colouring Materials. — ^The following account of the colouring 
materials used or found in the District of Monghyr is principally 
derived from a report on the subject drawn up by the Collector, 
Mr. Lockwood, in 1875. I have added at the end some informa- 
tion obtained from other sources. The kusum^ or safflower, here' is 
very inferior in quality to that produced in Lower Bengal, and is 
not made into cakes or prepared in any way for exportation ; nor 
does it undeigo the partial fermentation and washing employed else- 
where to remc'>'e a light yellow colour it contains, and which cannot 
be fixed. Eastern Bengal safflower fetches from Rs. 40. o. o to 
Rs. 50. 0. 0 'pitman, or from £3, laa od. per hundredweight. 
In this District the value of the dry petals is only about Rs. 5. 0. o 
to Rs. 6. 6. 5 per man, or 14s. to i8s. iid. per hundredweight. 
The Collector thinks it is well worthy of attention, considering the 
high range of prices, to ascertain whether a better description of 
plant could not be grown in Monghyr, and the proper processes for 
preparing the dye for the market introduced. The approximate 
extent of land under safflower, which is a cold-weather cropj he 
estimates at 5000 bigkds in ordinary years. He adds : ‘ I do not, 
however, remember to have seen a field of safflower standing alone. 
It is grown along with mustard, poppy, and Mnd, about ten pounds 
of seed bemg required in sowing an acre, the cost of which is four 
dnnds or fid ; preparing the land may be put down as avenging 
Rs. 3 or 6s.’ There is nothing peculiar in the method of cultivation. 
The flowers give three or four pckings during the year, yidding a 
total out-turn of eighty pounds weight per acre. They are mostly 
used in this District for home consumption. The leaves are merely 
boiled in order to extract the dye. Ldhi, or lac-dye, obtained in 
the preparation of shellac, was formeriy in great demand, and com- 
manded high prices, as it was considered to give a colour nearly 
equal to that obtamed from cochineal But since the introducticm 
of the aniline dyes, Uki has become a drug in the market Aniline 
dyesi or, as thqr are locally called, MdA rangs^ are in general 
use^ and appear almost entirely to have superseded native dyes. 
The result hiu been heavy loss to die dyeing castes. Simkik is 
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also used in M onghyr. It is a sulphate of mercury or cinnabar, iro* 
ported from* China, and applied as a pigment Naldl, or turmeric, 
obtained from a species of Curcuma, gives a yellow dye, which, how- 
ever, is not permanent Acetate of alumina, chloride of tin, and 
sulphate q[ iron are generally used as mordants ; but only the last 
mentioned is found in the District Peri is a yellow dye, prepared 
from the urine of cows fed solely on mango leaves. It fetches 
Rs. 4 per rrr, or 4s. a pound. In Calcutta the price is said to be 
just double the above, whence it is exported to Europe. One or two 
tndlers in peri in Monghyr paid income tax on the profits of their 
trade. About 200 mans or a little more than seven tons weight of 
this colour are prepared yearly in this District. The cow-keepers 
who trade in it are despised as ‘ eow destroyers' because the cows 
fed on mango leaves seldom live more than two years after they 
begin to eat their new fodder. JCAdJU, or earth-coloured dye, is 
prepared from haritaki (Terminalia chebula), the black myrobalan 
of commerce, by boiling it together with kasAs, a coarse sulphate 
of iron. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gave the following description of the pro- 
cesses of dyeing as practised at Monghyr in i8ir, which for the 
colours mentioned are identical with those now employed. I have 
added the prices of the dyeing materials mentioned, as they now 
range in the markets of the District, for the sake of comparison with 
those given by him. The ser referred to is equal to 2 . lbs. 2^ oz. 

' ‘ In order to dye the pomegranate red, soraiA or iusumf, for three 
turbans twenty yards long by eighteen inches wide, take 3 sers of 
safflower, value R. i ; of impure carbonate of soda or saji, 6 cAAatdAs, 
value I dnnd ' of any vegetable acid, lime juice, mango, or tamarind, 
to the value of | dnnd. Wash the flowers on a cloth strainer with 
six pots of water, each containing about t5 sers, until the water 
comes off clear. This coloured water b called pUt, and b used in 
dyeing green when mixed with turmeric and indigo. In about an 
hour after, wash the same flowers again with a further six pots of 
water. The water then obtained b called doM, and is of no use. 
Express all the water from the flowers, add the soda, and rub them 
together. Then place them on the strainer, and with one or one 
and a quarter pots of water wash out Ae colour, which b called 
Mdt, and b the proper dye. In tbb d^ the three turbans, and 
knead diem in.it wdL Take out the doth and add the tumeric 
and add ; then pot in die dodi again, and having soaked i^ wrir^ 
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and diy it in the dutde. The same opeiation is repeated with fiesh 
flowers on the two following daya If a U^ter colour is waited, 
a little mme water is added to the and if abad, cheap colour 
is wanted, give the doth only one or two dips ipstead of three. 
The best guldbi, or rose, colour, is obtained Ans After having 
extracted die sdAdb colow as abovei the d]rer adds io the ««*** 
flowers another pot of waiter, which extracts a colow dialed 
sufficient to dye fow twbans of the size mentioned aheiyfr They 
are first dipped in this dye, then taken out and an add added, and 
then dipped again and dried in the sun. Each turban bringa>to the 
dyer a dnnis, and the acid costs | dmtd, A paler rose cdhnfr is 
given by taking ^ rer of the sdhM colour, adding 5 sers of water, and 
using this in the same manner. The dyewg three turbans of a bright 
pomegranSi^ brings the dyer Rs. 4. 8. o, and the four turbans, if a 
rose colow, 8 dnnds, — in dl, Rs. 5. The cost is Rs. 3. 6. 9. 

* Narangi, or orange colour, and aard, or yellow, may be given 
either with the flowers of the singixhit (N3rctanthes arbor trisds) 
or of, the tun (Cedrela toona), both nearly of the same quality, and 
used in the same manner ; but each twban requires 4 chhaidh of 
the former, while 6 chhatdkt of the latter are necessary. The flowers 
are boiled in 3 urs of water to s sm of flowers. When cooled, add- 
sers of the sdhdb ^colour prepared as above from safflower, and 
one ser of water. In this dip the cloth, wring it, add some vegetable 
acid, and soak the turban in the mixture for twenty-fow minutes 
then wring and dry it in the shade. This makes an orange of different 
shades, according to the quantity of cold water added. Each turban 
costs for dyeing 4 dnnds. The yellow colow is given in the same 
manner, except that no sdhdb is added, and in place of add i 
chhatdk of alum,' worth ^ dnnd, is employed. Three sers of dtMrers 
also have to be boiled with 4 sers cd water. If a light ycfldw is 
wanted, a little cold watw is added to the dye when co^'* 

In 1875 the price of saflSower in the District marki^ was "sers 
or 3^ lbs. for the rupee ; singahdr flowers were somewhat cheaper, 
3 lbs. being procurable for the same money. Tloi flowers cost a 
rupee for 3 sers or 6 lbs. The other materials used are not more 
ezpensive than at the beginning of this century. 

Commerce. — Monghyr is almost solely an agricultural District 
and accordingly, its eiqwrt trade consists mainly of agricultural 
products. The chitf ' pf diese are food-grains, oil-seeda^ jiif, 
tobacco, sugar, anti flow. There is besides a ■mail trade in iron, 
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hides, lime, gonny-lMgs, dyes, and saltpetre. Amongst exported 
grains, finance and wheat take the principal place ; the fonnor is 
exported from some tracts in the sou A-west of the District by boat, 
Sdraj^uha, and occasionally by rail, and from the neighbour* 
hood of Kharakpur. Wheat is most cultivated in the Begu Sarii 
Subdivision, and ik exported from the large trade centre of Kha- 
garid by boat to Calcutta ; much is also grown south of the Ganges, 
and finds its way down the railway. The Collector, in 1875, in his 
Annual Administration Report, states : ‘ When I say that half the 
Bei i Saidi Subdivision is under wheat, and at least half the produce 
is exported, it will be seen that the trade in wheat is considerable.’ 
The total acreage of this Subdivision is 49a, r6o acres; and the 
produce of a quarter of this area, at the average rate of five 
hundredweights to the acre, would be 24,608 tons, which represents 
the aifnual wheat export from the north of the district. Figures 
will be subsequently given by which the amount of the wheat 
export of the south may be calculated. Barley is also an article of 
export trade, but in a far less degree than , wheat, both because h 
is grown in smaller quantities, and because it forms an important 
part of the food of the lower classes, and is therefore reserved 
for home consumption. Gram is largely exported southward, 
^ chiefly to feed horses in Calcutta. The chief gram-growing part of 
this District is the belt of land bordering the Ganges between the 
Shaikkpurii Road and the river, and separated from the inner country 
by the Daiixi and Lakhlsardf hills. Mustard is very largely grown. 
In the cold weather, the fields in the roM tracts on all sid^s are 
yellow with this crop. Far more is raised than is required for the 
District, and the surplus finds its way to Calcutta. Castor-oil is 
much grown, but not to the same extent as mustard, and the 
expoitd are proportionally smaller. 217 is a large crop in the 
southern poittioa of the District, on and near the hills, and is also 
exported td Odeu^ GAi is supplied by die buffidoes which 
roam over the Fh|uldyfi prairies, and is exported to the southern 
Bengal Districts, oft^laigely adulterated by admixture of the 
oil of the maAt/d tree. It is sometimes sent 1 ^ rail, when there is 
a large demand in Calcutta, but otherwise by boat from Khagarifi. 
Hie trade in agricultural products is mosdy in the hands of natives 
of Beqgal, chitf y frpm the metropolitan Districts and thw Baldwin 
Diyisioii. They are mostly of the Tell and Sonir-bamyi castes. 
It maw fie here remarked diat die nice distinction by whidx the 
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wealthy members of the former caste are called Tills in Bengal, and 
recognised as pure Siidras, does not exist in Behar, where Bidhmans 
do not take water from their hands. There are fifteen principal 
firms, or, as they are called, goAs^ of Bengali merchants in Monghyr 
District engaged in the export trade to Calcutta. 

In 1872, the Collector, Mr. Barlow, obtained retiuns ot their 
operations from the three largest of these firms, — that of Bibus 
Rakhal Dis Sinh, Rijkrishna Sinh, and Chandi Cham Sinh, which 
is locally known as the bard gadi, or great firm, and has branches 
at Khargarii, Shaikhpuri, Silrajgarha, and at Rosra in Darbhasgi ; 
the firm of Bibus Ram Mohan De and Mathura Mohan ; and the 
firm of Bibus S(b Chandra De and Ridhi Krishna De.— ^The 
figures, which were supplied by these three firms, and verified by 
reference to their books, are exhibited in the table on p. 145. 

It may be observed that in the table referred to there is 
no mention of rice. Tlie reason is that the rice trade is an up- 
Ganges one, in the hands of Khatrl merchants, and consigned for 
the most part to towns in the Benires Division. It is almost entirely 
river-bome, and its amount cannot be determined, as no registering 
station exists between its points of despatch and debarkation. 
Hides also form a considerable trade, carried by railway, which is 
chiefly in the hands of Musalmins. In 1874, twenty thousand 
were said to have been sent to Calcutta. Tobacco is also largely 
exported, though, considering the low price which it obtains in the 
market, it is difficult to understand how its cultivation pays the 
cultivator. The Collector reports that a planter of Begu Sarii, in 
1874, Met out about fifty bighds of land v/ell manured for tobacco 
on the bhdoli system; a splendid crop was produced, and he sent 
his share to Cawnpur. The price realized was so small that he 
lost considerably by the transaction.' The Collector, however, is 
not without hope; and adds: *1 have no doubt whatever that, 
when sufficiently enterprising merchants are found, India will 
supply Europe with cigars. What we want are manufacturers 
to ^ the leaf property, and put the cigars in a shape which will 
please the consumer's eye in England. At present tobacco manu- 
factured in the native fiuhkui commands only about Ra 2. a. 3 a 
many or 6t.. a hundredweight' He estimates that five bandied tons 
are annJ^ly ex^M^ted to diflkrent parts of Hindustan and Lower 
Bengal The other exports are hardware^ dieap fiicaniia» dales, 

[&sda«m«MiflMmaf As/%r 148. 
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Sentence continued from pagi 144.] 

iron, tasar silk, string made from the sdbl grass, cabinet ware, and 
flimiture in insignificant quantities. The long plumes of the egret 
or paddy bird, procurable during the rains, and the long scapular 
feathers of the plotis or Indian snake-bird, are collected for sale. 
These birds affect the vast swamps in the northern part of the 
District, and are usually shot in the evening as they roost on the 
^ur trees which stand out of the water. The plumes sell for 
about a guinea an ounce, but would be worth much more in 
England. 

River Trade Statistics. — In 1872 a system of boat registra- 
tion was established at Sihibganj on the Ganges, about seventy 
miles below the point where that river leaves this District. The 
river trade is largest in the last six months of the year, during the 
rains and for some time after. It decreases steadily during the first 
half of the year, and is at its lowest at the beginning of June. The 
table on pp. 146-147 shows the statistics of the total Ganges-borne 
trade of the District, which passes Sdhibganj (both iip and down 
stream), for the year 1872, arranged according to half-years. 

Statistics of Railway Traffic. — I am enabled, by the 
courtesy of Mr. ’Carter, traffic manager of the East India Rail- 
way, to give the following details of the export trade by railway 
from Monghyr District during the two half-years of 187a aiuLthe 
first six months of 1875 ipide table on pp. 149-153). I have not 
given the returns for the intermediate years, because both 1873 and 
1874 were largely affected by the unusual circumstances arising from 
the drought of the first and the great relief operations of the second 
year. The figures are given station by station, and are estimated in 
mans of eighty pounds weight 

It is interesting to observe how the railway-borne trade diminishes 
as the Ganges traffic increases, and vice versA. For the six months 
ending June 1872, the total Ganges-borne trade of Mdtlghyr 
amounted to 209,881 mam; while the exports by rail during the 
same period were 421,877 mam. During the second half of 187a, 
the Ganges traffic amounted to 737,857 mam; while the raflway 
exports were only 278,470. 

Capital is usually employed either in trade or in loans, and is 
not generally hoarded. The rate of interest in small loans, where 
the borrower pawns ^some article such as ornaments or housdiold 

[Sentence continued on fage 154 . 
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Railway Goods Traffic for 1872, and first Six Moni'hs of 1875. 



Bariirpur. 


Jain41pur. 


Betel-iiuu and leaves. . 
Blankets, 

Bo6ts and ^oes, . 

Brass and brastware. . 

Coal 

Copper and copperware, 

Cotton 

Cotton twist. . 

Dye woods, . 

Firewood, 

Flour 

Fruits (dried). 

Fruits (fresh). 

Furniture, 

Food-grains and pulses. 
Glass, .... 
Ghi and oil, ... 

Govt, ordnance stores, . 
Government oommis-) 
flariat stores, j 

Gunny bags. 

Harness and saddlery, . 
Hemp, jute, and flax, . 
Hides and horns, . 

Indigo 

Iron 

Taggery sugar, 

Lac dye and shellac, 

Lac rrfuse and stick lac, 
Lime, .... 
Mahud flowers, . 
Minerals, 

Medical stores, 

Oil-odce, 

Oflman’s stores andl 
provisiona, j 

Paper 

Piece goods, . 

Planks 

Rsulway materials, 

Roots and dry ginger, . 
Safflower, 

Salt 

Saltpetre, 

Satramjis and carpets, . 
Seeds* . 

Silk, .... 
Spelter and sine, . 
Spices, .... 
Stone (dressed) 

Stone (rubble), 

Sugar .... 
Tamarind, 

Tea, .... 
Timber, 

Tin and tinware, . 
Turmeric, 

Tobacco (raw), 

Tobacco (manufactured). 
Wearing appaifl. . 
Bricks, . . . . 

Miscdlaneons, 


Ian.- ^ly- I Jan.- | Tan.- I July- 
June. Dec. June. I June. Dec 


mans. 

IPMIUr 

;;; 

“28 

29 

2 $ 

81 

3^2 

s 

11,061 

... 

70 

*9 

20 

97 

20 

“28 

159 

1 

... 

3 ^ 

... 

38s 

4 .a 95 

‘... 

1,212 

... 

”*3 

... 

... 

508 

i/iw 

5118 

18,637 


mm 

■HQ 

41 

so 

*5 

... 

1014 

*95 

*37 

165 

24 

' 81 

28 

*34 

476 

* 57 * 

2 

4 

68 

269 

5 

6 


”’8 

439 

*99 

37 

^3 

... 

X401 

... 


... 

132 

4a 

53 


2 

3“7 

437 

10 

’46 

*7 

21 

200 

58 

I 

10 

62 

xo 

IX 

1 

9 

15' 

31 

92 

... 

2676 

3453 

8463 

8707 


Monghyr. 


]87a. 


Tan - I July- 
Junc. Dec 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monghyr Distric t 


AancLig. 


Betd-nuta and leaves. 
Blankets. 

Boots and shoes, ! 
Brass and brassware, 
Coal, . 

Copper and copperware 
Cotton, . /. 

Cotton twist, 

Dve woods, . 

Firewood, . 

Flour, . 

Fruits (dried). 


Fruits (fresh). 

Furniture, . 
Food^grains and pulses, 
Glass, 

(fi/ and oil, . 

Govt, ordnance stores, . 
Government commis- ) 
sariat stores, j 

Gunny bags, . 

Harness and saddlery, , 
Hmp, jute, and flax, . 
Hides and horns, . 
Indigo, .... 

Iron 

sugar, . 

Vac d^e and sVeWac. . 
Lac refuse and stick lac, 

Lime 

Makud flowers, . 
Minerals, 

Medical stores, 

Oil-cake, 

Oilman’s stores andi 
provisions, . 



goods 

Plonks, .... 
Railway materials. 

Roots and dry ginuaer. . 
Safflower, . . 

Salt 

Saltpetre, 

Sat^ jisund carpets, . 

• e ■ # 

: 

Spelter and sine, . 


Tamari^ 

Tea, 

Timber, 

Tin and tkiware, , 
Turmeric, 

Tobacco (raw), 
Tobacco (manufactured^ 
Wearing apparel, . 
Bricks, . . . - 

Miscellaneous. . | 



Kairl 


187a. 




Simnlrali, 


ac^a 1156 


a 

... 

93 

as 

7.aio 

«.497 

5 

7 

33.^ 

13.051 

3 

... 

8S 

54 

”5 

48 

... 

14 

1 


1,1691 

i.ayaj 

6.103 

4.14a 


106 

66 417 


17 

6e>s| 9^ 



ISO ... 

7,844 3,061 




X080 3,14a 


“•iwi 939 1,96* 

a,i66 6,045 »>S S®* 447 349 >1715 

••• •••!' flO mm-m 


5^ a 99 « & 5 S> 


396^ ^ 

3015 4661 



aoa I. 44 S 





























RAILWAY GOODS TRAFFIC. 


Railway Goods Traffic of Monchyr District— 



Betd-nuts and leaves, . 
Blankets, 

Boots and shoes, . 
Brass and brassware, . 
Coal, . . . . 

Copper and copperware, 
Cotton, .... 
Cotton twist. 

Dye woods, . 

Firewood, 

Flour, . . . . 

Fruits (dried), 

Fruits (fresh). 

Furniture, 

Food-grains and pulses, 
Glass, .... 

and oil, ... 
Govt, ordnance stores, . 
Goyemment commis-) 
sariat stores, j 

Gunny bags, . 

Harness and saddlery, . 
Hemp, jute, and flax, . 
Hides and horns, . 

Indigo 

Iron 

Jaggery sugar. 

Lac dye and shellac, . 
Lac rause and stick lac, 
Ume, . . . . 

Mahud flowers. 
Minerals, 

Medical stores, 

Oil-cake, 

Oilman's stores and> 
provisions, j 

Paper, .... 
Piece goods, . 

Planks 

Railway materials. 

Roots and dry ginger, . 
Safflower, 

Salt, .... 
Saltpetre, 

, and carpets, . 

Seeds, . . . . 

Silk,. ... . 

Spd^ai^sinc, . 

Stone (ra^, ! 

S«ga^, 

'Punarlnd, 

Tea, .... 
Tlinber, 

Tin and tinware, . 
Tormeric, 

Tobacco (raw), 

Tobacco (manufactured). 
Wearing apparel, . 
Bricks, . \ . 

Miscellaneous, 


96 i,oao 


673 S.*3S 


85 *.a90 


985 i .»73 


... 4.68s 

798 1 8,a66 7,381 1,974 


164 |i8,4Sq *0,101 55,9091 


635 *.375 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monghyr District — continued. 


Lalchisarii 



Mamanpur. 

Articles 

187a. 

187s 


Jan - July* 
June Dec 

Jan - 
June 





Betel-nuts and leaves, 
Blankets, 

Boots and shoes, 

Brass and brassware, . 

Coal 

Copper & copperware, 
Cotton, 

(x>tton twist, 
Dyewoods, 

Firewood, . 

Flour, 

Fruits (dried), . 

Fruits (fresh), 
Furniture, . 
Food-grams & pulses, 
Glass, 

(M / and oil, 

Govt, ordnance stores, 
Government commis-ll 
sariat stores. . J 
Gunny bags. 

Harness and saddlery, 
Hemp, jute, and flax. 
Hides and horns, 
Indigo, 

Iron 

Jaggery sugar, . 

L^c dye and shellac, . 
I^ac refuse & stick lac, 
Lime, 

Mahud flowers, 
Minerals, . 

Medical stores, . 
Oil-cake, . 

Oilman's stores and! 

provisions, J 

Paper, 

Piece goods, 

Planks, 

Railway matenals. 
Roots and dry ginger 
Safflower, . 

Salt, . 

Saltpetre, . 

Satranjis carpets 
Seeds, 

Silk, . 

Spelter and zinc, 
Spices, 

Stone (dressed), . 
Stone (rubble), . 
Sugar, 

Tamannd, . 

Tea, . 

Timber, 

Tin and tinware. 
Turmeric, . 

Tobacco (raw), . 
Tobacco (manufaetd. 
Wearing apparel. 
Bricks, 

Miscellaneous, . 


mans mam mans I mans. mans, mans I mans | mans i mans. 


402114,131 13,937 9,796 103,274 68,082 107,08, 


189 489 425 


46 1 16 259 

1,919 1,677 1,485 



237 264 381 3 

2,851 1,646 2,286 1,435 

16,216 1,943 24,781 7,6^ 1,510 12,009 


1 1,634 
77,089 52,943 


736 1245 


1639 3003 


668 I 4,807 


78.665 



113.47870,698 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monchyr District — confinunf. 


Articles. 

Total for 1873. 

'1 oljl for 
1S7S 

January 

June 

January- 

Juiic 

Jiily- 

Dcccnibcr 

Grand total 
for the yewr 


mans 

mans 

mans 

mans 

Betel-nuts and leaves, 

198 

247 

N 5 

258 

Blankets 




2 

Boots and shoes, 

*9 

2 

21 


Brass and brass ware. 

265 

104 

369 

190 

Coal, 

1.477 


1,477 

1,718 

Copper and copperware. 

90 

JO7 

197 

3 * 

Colton, .... 

99 

43 

142 

33 * 

Cotton twist, 

7 

54 

61 

*25 

Dyewoods, 

373 

17 

390 

152 

Firewood, 

8, SOI 

0.807 

22,308 

14,829 

Flour 

28c 

191 

47 * 

308 

Fruits (dried), . . 

76 

1 1 

87 

7 

Fruits (fresh), ... 

629 

7t>o 

1 . 4*9 

42 

Furniture, . 

462 

168 

630 

293 

Food-grains and pulses. 

186,944 

119,665 

306,609 

228,722 

Glass, .... 

20 

4 

24 

43 

Gki and oil. 

858 

3 . 54 » 

4.402 

3,995 

Government ordnance stores, 

10s 

210 

3*5 


Government commissari.il stores, 

2(1 

3 

2U 


Gunny bags. 

680 

S72 

1.258 

1,189 

Harness and satldlcry. 




6 

Hemp, jutc, and flax, 

9 

8 

*7 

113 

Hides and horns, 

“.S58 

5,^30 

17,388 

*0.538 

Indigo, .... 

226 

3 . 5*7 

3,743 

167 

Iron 

5*9 

*,745 

2.274 

3-737 

Jaggery sugar, 

1 . 9*7 

*.725 

3.642 

907 

Lac dye and shellac, . 

43 


43 

4 

Lac refuse and stick lac, 

10 


10 

IS 

Lime, 

6.337 

7.586 

*3,923 

6,814 

Afahud flowers, . 

11,824 

19,003 

30,827 

5,700 

Minerals, 

1 


1 


Medical stores, . 


3 

3 

2 

Oil-cake, 

364 

242 

606 

*.576 

Oilman's stores and provisions, . 

2 


2 

*5 

Paper, 

22 

16 

38 

88 

Piece goods, 

610 

431 

1,041 

1,041 

Planks, 

293 

27 

320 

141 

Railway matenals. 

4.361 

3,728 

8,089 

2, * 5 * 

Roots and dry ginger; 

398 

409 

807 

*,379 

Safflower, .... 

27 

3 

30 

5 

Salt, 

Oil 

1,084 

*,725 

70 () 

Saltpetre, .... 

10,41 * 

3.893 

*4,304 

7,643 

Sairanjts and carpets. 

17 

28 

'IS 

48 

Seeds, 

75.359 I 

20,143 

95.502 

t'- ' 

Silk, ... 

27 

38 

65 

3 ^ 

Spelter and zinc, 



... 

599 

Spices, .... 

11 

84 

95 

*34 

Stone (dressed), 


10 

xo 

i,6s8 

Stone (rubble), . 

77.670 

56,031 

133,701 

61,270 

Sugar, .... 

818 

**5 

933 

772 

Tamarind, ...... 

21 


21 

37 

Tea, .... 

1 

*3 

*4 

3 

Timber, 

755 

1,109 

1,864 

5 , *33 

1 Tin and tinware, 




4 

Turmeric, ...... 

123 

9 

132 

757 

Tobacco (raw) 

2,548 

1,859 

4.407 

2,640 

Tobacco (manufactured), . 

42 

5 

47 

3 

Wearing apparel, .... 

93 

3 * 

124 

86 

Bricks, 

92 

*50 

242 

... 

Miscellaneous, 

13.602 

19.074 

32,676 

* 3,339 

Total, 

41 .^/7 

287,488 

709,365 

555 . 14 * 
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Sentence continued from page 148.] 

vessels, varies from twenty-five to thirty per cent per annum. In 
large transactions the rate varies from tn^elve to twenty-four per 
cent per annum, according to the necessities of the borrower. 
When a mortgage is given upon houses or lands, the rate varies from 
twelve to eighteen per cent per annum. For petty advances to the 
cultivators upon personal security, from twelve to thirty per cent is 
exacted, according to the credit of the borrower ; and if a lien on 
their crops be taken, the interest rarely rises above twenty-four per 
cent per annum. A landed estate yields from five to ten per cent on 
the purchase-money. Banking establishments exist only in Morighyr 
town, and to them recourse is had for large loana The village or 
small town dealers are applied to in the case of small transactions. 

Income and Income Tax. — ^The returns obtained under the 
operation of the last Income Tax Law, Act viii. of 1872, which was 
in force from the ist April of that year to the 31st of Marcli 1873, 
contain the latest information concerning the incomes of residents of 
the District, and the sources from which they were derived. In that 
year a single proprietor of land paid income tax on an income 
over £, 10,000. The persons paying on incomes between 1000 
and ;^io,ooo a year were — 5 bankers, 4 indigo manufacturers, 18 
proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, i proprietor of houses, and 
1 person deriving income from miscellaneous sources; total, 29. 
Those paying on incomes between ;^2oo and ;^iooo' were— 
professors of religion, a ; clerks, buliffs, and salaried shopmen, 9 ; 
bankers and money-lenders, 34 ; piece goods merchants, 8 ; grain 
merchants, 20; traders in woven fabrics and dress, 4; traders in 
food, 3 ; traders in spirits, drugs, and tobacco, 3 ; miscellaneous 
trader, i ; manufacturer^ of indigo, 2 ; nuinufactiurer of metals and 
machinery, x ; proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, 199 ; land 
tenants, 8; persons deriving income from sources other than 
Government securities, 3; person deriving income from miscel- 
laneous sources, i : total, 297. ' Those paying on incomes between 
;^ioo and ;^aoo were 61 x, — of whom 4 were professors of law, t 
of medicine, 18 clerks, bailiffr, and salaried shopmen, 65 bankers, 
and money dealers, x general merchant, 35 grain merchants, a other 
merchants, ax traders in woven fabrics and dress, 2 traders in 
metal, 9 traders in food, i trader in salt, 7 traders in spirits, drugs, 
and tobacco, i trader in fuel, 3 traders in miscellaneous articles, i 
manufacturer of indigo, 36 1 proprietors and sub-proprietors of laird. 
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69 tenants, i proprietor of houses, 5 who derived income from 
sources other than Government securities, and 4 who derived 
income from miscellaneous sources. The total amount realized 
;^*994i and tiie rate of the tax 2 pies in the rupee, or 
per cent ; from which it appears that the total value of assessable 
incomes over ;^ioo in Monghyr District was ;^287,476. 

The above frgures will be more intelligible when they are com- 
pared with the corresponding figures for earlier years, due allowance 
being made for the increase in wealth which has undoubtedly taken 
place of late. In i86o-6i, the firsl year in which income tax was 
levied, the payers of the tax were classified in the following way : — 
Professors of religion, priests, etc., 15; professors of fine arts, 4 ; 
professors of law, 54 ; professors of medicine, 5 ; servants of the 
community, as barbers, washermen, etc., 5 ; public or Government 
servants, t93j bankers and money-lenders, 150; goldsmiths, 25; 
cloth merchants, 27 grain merchants, 4 ; dealers in spirits and 
intoxicating drugs, to; manufacturers of cloth and yam, etc., a; 
manufacturers ofindigo, rt ; manufacturers of oils, 15 ; agriculturists, 
including landholders and others deriving their incomes from landed 
property, 6866; and 268 persons deriving their incomes from 
miscellaneous sources : total number of payers, 7935. Of these, 
6r67 paid on incomes under ; r 162 on incomes between ;^5o 
and jCioo', $21 between ;^roo and ;{^Soo; 5a between ^^500 and 
;^iooo; 29 between ;^rooo and ;^5ooo; 3 between ;^5ooo and 
;^ro,ooo; and i above ;^io,ooo. The amount of tax raised in 
i86o-6r was ;^r4,iio, and the rate was 4 per cent, or 7 iipi(s 
in the rupee, so that the total income assessed was;^352,750. In 
1870-71 there were 285 incomes between ^^200 and ^^looo a 
year, 29 between ^^looo and ;^io,ooo, and 3 of upwards of 
;^io,ooo a year ; the amount of tax raised was ;^i 5,922 ; and the rate 
was 6 pies in the rupee, or 3J per cent. In 1871-72 there were 
315 incomes between ;;^2ooand ^^looo a year, 28 between ;^iooo 
and ;^io,ooo, and 1 of upwards of 10,000; the total amount 
raised was ;^3933 ; and the rate was 2 pies in the rupee, or per 
cent, — one-third of the rate in the previous year, and the same as 
that which was in force in 1872-73. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — ^The gross revenue of Monghyr 
in 1832-33, the first year of its separate existence as a District, was 
^^24,452, 6a 1^ In 1850-51 it had risen, chiefly by increases 
in the land and excise revenue, which had at first been largely paid 
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into the Bhigalpur treasury, to ;^io7,7io, 19s. 3|d In 1860-61 
it was ;^io9,389, 8s. od > and in 1870-71, ^^161,902, 4s. 8|d The 
total expenditure on civil administration at the came periods was : — 
^^17,485, 14s. 9d in 1832-33; 13,1 1 7, 17s. 5d in 1850-51; 

;^ 3 o,S 37 » 4 S' in 1860-61 ; and ;^ii9,724, ns. 4jd. in 1870-71. 
The balance sheets, however, from which these figures are derived, 
contain many items of account and transfer, such as deposits and 
remittances, besides several which cannot be regarded as port of the 
Imperial revenue. The following tables give a detailed account of 
the financial position of the District in 1870-71, its sources of 
revenue, and the expenditure on each department : — 


Gross Balance Sheet of the District of Monghyr for 
THE Year 1870-71. 


Revenue. 

I.And Revenue, 

. 

• 3 9i 

Excise, 

. 

21,969 10 3 

Assessed Taxes, 

• 

14,610 19 

Law and Justice, . 

. 

. 2,586 6 III 

1 Deposits, Revenue, Civil and Criminal, . 

. 20,216 13 7 

, Stamp Revenue, 

• « 

. 11,189 9 >4 

Post Office Revenue, 

• 

2,054 18 2} 

^Messengers’ Fee Fund, 

• • 

1,566 14 4 

*Municipal Fund, . 

• • 

6,039 11 xi 

^District Road Toll Fund, . 

• • 

564 3 4 

*Local Ferry Fund, . 

• « 

1,595 *6 9 

Education Receipts, 


329 17 0 

Zaminddri ddk Fund, 


603 5 H 

Police Clothing Fund, 

, , 

49 11 o| 

Fund for the Improvement of Government Estates, 152 7 7i I 

*One per cent. Koail Fund, . 


175 6 74 

•Pound P'und, 

, , 

508 3 3* 

•Circuit-house Fund, 


3 II 6 

•Pleadership Examination Fund, 

, , 

400 

Kates from Wards' F^states,' 

• 

3 15 3i 


Total, 

. /161,90a 4 8| 


Of the above items, Deposits, Revenue, Civil and Criminal, form no part of 
the revenue, so that their amoont must be subtracted from the total to get the 
net revenue, ;(i4i,685, IIS. ifd. Tliis also contains a'mimber of minor receipts 
inHlced *, amouating to ;C»b4S7* T*- ijd, sdiidi are purdy local, knvini; 

1,128, 4<<. oitL as Imperial revenue. 
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Gross Balance Sheet of the District of Monohyr — ( ontinutd . 


ExPENDITIFRe. 


Salary of Revenue and Criminal Officers, . 
Establishment and Travelling Allowance of Officci 
Salary it Revenue and Civil Process Servers, 

ReilMe and Civil Contingencies, . 

Salary and Contingencies of Excise Establishment, 
Stamp Chaiges, .... 

Jail Charges, .... 

Education Charges, . * 

Establishment and Contingencies of Small Cause Court, 
Salary and Establishment of 
Salary of Special Sub -Registrar, . 

Establishment and Contingencies of S[)ecial .Sub-Rc 
Ecclesiastical, .... 

' Salary of Gazetted Officers of Police, 

Salary of Establishment of Police, 

Travelling Allowance and Contingencies of Police 
Charges for Collection of Assessed Taxes, . 

•Opium Charges, .... 

•Interest on Government Ixians, 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances, 

Assignments under Treaties and Engagements, 

Public Works Charges, 

Post Office Charges, 

Malikdnd Payments, 
tLapsed Deposits repaid, 
tRevenue Deposits repaid, . 

^Criminal Deposits repaid, . 
tCivil Deposits repaid, 
tSmall Cause Court Deposits repaid, 
tLaw and Justice Refunds, . 

Medical Services, .... 

Messengers’ Fee Fund, Revenue and Civil, 

Pound Fund. .... 

ZamlndM ddk Fund, 

Amalgamated District Road P'und, 

Municipal Fund of Monghyr and Jamalpur, 

Police Clothing Fund, 


• jCs.907 2 

fOfficcis, 2,175 14 
rs, 639 12 

692 13 

shment, 1,523 16 
367 13 
1,576 14 
907 o 

Tause Court, 2S6 i 
800 2 
220 14 

Sub-Registrar, 246 17 
242 2 
857 19 

4.995 n 
Police, 435 6 
678 12 
60,286 10 
967 8 I 
755 17 

ts, . 60 o 

1,746 o 

».>94 5 
1,141 18 

3>4 5 
9.535 7 
9(0 o 1 
6,051 3 
3,768 8 I 

*75 4 
1,041 3 


1,746 o 5 

«.>94 5 5 
1.141 18 4 f 
3>4 5 o# 
9.535 7 7 i 
910 O loi 
6,051 3 2j 
3,768 8 11 } 

*75 4 4 i 
1,041 3 8i 
270 18 3} 
'*3 

534 « o 
*.949 19 9i 
6,039 5 64 
315 18 of 

/ll 9,724 11 4} 


Of t>i above iteuu^ tboie m a rk ed * are properly Imperial cliaij^ and thoie 
marked ^re mere nuOten of aeooaet, and not expenditure on the District od- 
minirttation. Deducting there two daaiea of entries of which the totali amount 
to iSa. iiH and loi. ifd., the net expevlidire will be 
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The Land Revenue in 1832-33 was ;^38,233, 6s. od., most of 
which was paid at Bhigalpur. There were at that time 1049 estates 
and 5583 registered proprietors. The average land revenufc, assessed 
on estates paying less than j^io & year Government revenue, 
18s. od. paid by each such estate, and j^i, is. 6d. by each 
proprietor or coparcener; on estates paying between j^io and 
;^ioo, ;^32, i8a od. for each estate, and >^5, 6a od. for each 
proprietor; and on estates paying;^ioo and upwards, ;^202, i8a od. 
for each estate, and ^^24, 6a od. for each propiietor. In 1850-51 
the land revenue had increased to ;^74,923, 12a od., the number 
of estates to 3581, and the number of proprietors or coparceners to 
2*^)933- average land revenue, assessed on estates paying 

less than ;^io a year Government revenue, was j^i, 15a od. paid 
by each estate, and 13a io|d. by each proprietor or coparcener; 
on estates paying between j^io and >^100, ;^3i, 13a od. for each 
estate, and 7a i^d. for each proprietor ; and on estates paying 
j^ioo and upwards, ;^32o, 4s. od. for each estate, and 5, is. 9d. 
for each proprietor. In 1874-75 4 oS 3 estates of all 

kinds on the revenue-roll, and the total land revenue of the District 
was ;^ 94 . 034 - 

Protection to Person and Property has steadily increased. 
In 1832-33 there was one Magisterial and one Civil and Revenue 
Court in Monghyr; in 1850 there were five Magisterial and eight 
Civil and Revenue Courts ; in 1862 six Magisterial and nine Civil 
and Revenue Courts; in 1869 six Magisterial and ten Civil and 
Revenue Courts. The number of Covenanted Officers stationed in 
the District throughout the year was one in 1832-33, four in 1850, 
three in 1862, and four in 1869. 

Rent Law. — The number of rent cases instituted under the pro- 
visions of Act X. of 1859 and Act viii. (kc.) of 1869 is returned 
by the Collector as follows: — In 1861-62, 1052 original suits, with 
371 miscellaneous applications; in 1862-63, 881 suits, with 468 
applications; in 1866-67, 1890 suits, and 1136 applications; in 
1868-69, 1114 suits and 1136 applications; in 1870, 1083 suits; 
n 1871, 1775 suits; and in 1872, 2096 suits. It will thus be 
seen that .these land suits, the most important of which foi 
enhancement of rent, have remained almost stationary sixice the 
first introduction of the Law. 

The Regular Police or Constabulary Force stood thus in i8ja: 
— 1 superior European officer, called District Superintendent, with 
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a salaiy of j^4o a year; 5 subordinate officers, called inspectors, 
on salaries varying from £,1^ to £\io per annum; and 55 sub- 
(ndioate officers, called sub-inspectors or head constables, on salaries 
var^ from to ;^ia pounds a year, maintained at a total 
annual cost of £3610, or an average pay for all subordinate 
officers of ;^44, 10s. od., per annum ; 334 constables, divided mto 
four grades, receiving annual pay varying from ;^io, ifrs. od. to 
£jf 4S. od, and maintmned at a total annual costof;^3653, 4s. od., 
or an average pay of £i, 18s. rod. per unum for each man. 
The other expenses connected with the District Police were : — 
sum of ;^iso, allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent, 
£ajo for pay and travelling allowances of his establishments, and 
£68 j, I as. od. for contingencies ; bringing up the total cost of the 
regular police of the District to £1200, i6s. od. The Census Report 
of .187a retiims the area of Monghyr District at 3913 square miles, 
and the population at 1,813,986 souls. Compared with these figures, 
the tobd strength of the regular police force is one man to every 
9*90 square mUes of the District area, and one man to every 4584 
of the population. The cost of maintaining this force is equal to a 
charge of ;^i, i6a 9^. per square mile of area, or nearly id per 
head of tlje population. 

The Municipal Police is a small .force maintained in the farge 
towns In 1873 it consisted of 5 officers, head constables of the 
4th grade, on salaries of £ia a year; and 117 constables, receiving 
par at the rates of los. and laa a month; the whole body being 
nuuntamed at an annual cost of 4s. od. These ch^es 

were defrayed by means of rates, levied from the householders and 
traders living within the municipal limita The Census Report of 
1873 returns the total population of the two munidpal towns of the 
District at 70,151 persons, and the number of houses at ia,688. 
The strength of the murudpal police, as compared with this town 
population, gives one man to eveiy 575 souls ; the whole force being 
maintained at a cost of very nearly 3id per head of the town 
population, or at the rate of a house tax of is. j^d. on each 
housb • 

The Rokal Poucb is now represented only I7 the class of 
village watdunen called AauBdirs; but fotmeify these were sup- 
pleBiented1qrs^piMdiw,d3Uadr,g^^ MknM OaukUdn, 
of whom I have g i ve n a detailed description in my Account of die 
nif friet ef Bhligalimt In the same place may be found what is 
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known of the rise of the present village police force, which first 
came4nto existence as a paid body in i8i6 or 1817. 

In 1866, Mr. M'Neile returned the num^jof rural police as fol- 
lows : — Chaukiddrs, 3949 ; of whom 1431 were maintained by grants 
of service land, 428 by the zaminddrs, and 1634 by the villagers. 
In t875, District Superintendent returned them to me as num- 
bering 3819 ; of whom 3554 were Hindus, 262 Musalmins, and 3 
of other religions ; 243 held lands amounting to 745 bighds, 2818 
were paid in money at an annual cost of j£4^9i, iss. od., and 
758 paid in land and money amounting to 632 bigbds and i;^6o2, 

I os. od. The annual value of the chauJAddri lands is about j£xaoo 
a year; which, with the money payments, makes a total aimilal 
cost for rural police of ;^6o94, 2s. od. Besides this the village 
watchmen levy various perquisites from the hamlets to which they 
are attached. In 187a, the year which has been uniformly 
adopted throughout these. Accounts for the Police Statistics, the 
number -of village policemen amounted to 3753, maintained at a 
total cost in money and lands of £196$, 2s. od. ; compared with the 
area and population, there was one village watchman or chauMddr 
to every t*04 of a square mile of the District area, or one to every 
483 of the population, maintained at an estimated cost of £2, 
os. 8^d. per square mile of area, or id. per head of the population. 
Each village watchman had charge of 50 houses on an average, 
and received an average pay in money or lands of £2, 2s. sd. per 
annum. 

Including the regular District Police, the Municipal or Town 
Police, and the Rural Police, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Mongh3rr District consisted in 187a of a total 
force of 4270 ^cers and men, equal to an average of very neatly 
one twan to every *91 of « square mile as compared with the area, 
or of one man to every 424 souls as compared with the population. 
The- aggr^te cost of this force in 1872 was 16,197, 22. od. ; 
equal to a charge of about £4, as. 9^ per square mile, or about 
ad. per head of the population. 

For police purposes, Monghyr is divided into the following ten 
police circles or tMdndt i— In the Headquarters Subdivisioii — (1) 
Monghyr, widi a force consisting of 1 inspector, 1 sulHnspector, 
3 head constables, and 13 constables. (2) Sdrajgarha : i sub- 
inspectcw, 3 head constables, and 22 constables. (3) Kharakpur : 
X sulHnspector, a head constables, and 14 co ns tabl e s. (4) Gogif : 
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I sutMospector, 3 head constables, and 13 constables. (5) Begu 
Saidl: I inspector, i sub-inspector, a head constables, and so 
constables. (6).Tegrd: 1 su^inspector and 10 constables. (7) 
ShaDchpuid : i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 19 constables. 

(8) Sekandid : i sub-inspector, i head constable, and 10 constables. 

(9) Jamiii: 1 inspector, i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 
33 constables. (10) Chaldli: i sub-inspector, i head constable, 
and 13 constables. There are also i inspector, a head constables, 
and 10 constables stationed at Jamilpur. The remainder of the 
regular force is employed on the following services: — In the 
Magistrate’s Cqurt, 1 inspector, a head constables, and 14 con- 
stables; 3 constables on orderly duty at headquarters; i head 
constable for drill and instructing recruits ; a head constables and 
7 constables on miscellaneous duties ; a head constables and a8 
constables forming the jail guard; i head constable and 17 con- 
stables on the Treasury guard ; and 9 constables in charge of the 
opium stores. There are besides 67 officers and men in the 
reserve lines, on leave, or available for escort duty. 

Criminal Statistics.— The working of the regular police force, 
under its present organization, is shown in the comparative table 
on p. 163, which exhibits the principal offences cognisable by the 
police in the years 1865, 1870, and 1874; to which, in further 
illustiation of die crime of the District, is added a tabular statement 
(p. 163) of the principal offences triable on the order or summons 
of a Magistrate; but not directly cognisable by the police, for the 
yean 1871, 187a, 1873, and 1874. 

Jail Statistics. — ^There are three jails in Monghyr District, viz. 
at the dvil station of Monghyr, at Begu Sarif, and at Jamtii. The 
following are the statistics of the jail population of the District, for 
the yean 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. The figures for the two 
former years- must be received with caution, and looked upon u 
only aj^nroximately correct, owing to defects m the form of the 
returns fitom which the figures have been collated. Since 1870, 
however, an improved form of piepariiq; the returns has been in- 
troduced, and the statistics for that year may be accepted aa 
accurate 

In the year 1857-58, the fiist year for which materials are avail- 
able, the daily average number of {wisonen in the Monghyr jail 
was 700 ; the total number of criminal, dvil, and under-trial prisOnen 

[SpUma tfnttmui m page r64. 
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DascairrioN op Grim a. 

Oflenoes against public justic 
False evidence, false com- 
plaints, and fraudulent 

Offences relating to weigh-' 
ing and measuring. 

Hurt. .... 

Criminal force, . 

Cheating 

Mischief, .... 
Offences relating to marriage 
Defamation, 

Offences against the Income 1 
Tax Act, 

Oflenoes against the Pound 

Act 

Breach of contract, . 


* Made cognisable by the poUce from the 1st January 1874. 
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• SmUnu continued from po^ 161.] 

admitted during the year being 1903. The discharges were as 
follow: — ^Transfeired, 138; released, 1338; escaped, 14; died, 96; 
executed, i : total discharged, 1587. In r86o^r thd jail returns 
show a daily average prison population of 401, the total number of 
prisoners admitted during the year being 941. The discharges 
were — ^Transferred, 8 j released, 1094 ; escaped, 5 ; died, 68 ; exe- 
cuted, 2 : total discharged, ro87. In r87o the daily average jail 
population was 341, the total number of prisoners admitted during 
the year being 1437. The discharges were — ^Transferred, 51 ; re- 
leased, ir94; escaped, 3; died, 7 ; executed, 1 ; total discharged, 
r256. The foregoing figures are given in a special return furnished 
to me by the Inspector-General of jails. The daily average number 
of prisoners in the Monghyr jail in r873 was 373*5, of whom 9*5 
were civil, 22 under-trial, 288 labouring convicts, and 54 ■ non- 
labouring convicts ; proportion of females, 9*6. 

The sanitary condition of the jail has greatly improved of late 
years. In 1857-58 the percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital 
amounted to ^120*92, and the deaths to i3’7i per cent, of the 
mean jail population. In 1860-61 the percentage of admissions to 
hospital was almost double, being 204*23 per cent. ; and the death- 
rate was i 6'95 per cent, of the average jail population. In 1870 
the admissions into hospital had considerably fallen, being 57*77 per 
cent ; while the death-rate was only 2*05 per cent of the average 
prison population. In 1873 the death-rate still continued low, 
being only 2*94 per cent, as opposed to 4*85, the general average 
rate for all the jails of the province. 

Cost of Jail Maintenance. — The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in Monghyr jail, including rations, establishment, 
hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other expenses 
except the prison police guard, is returned as follows : — In 1857-58 
itwas;^3, los. id. per head; in 1860-61 it was ^3, 7s. 2d.; and 
in 1870, ;^4, 7a i^. The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 
amounted to an average of 14& per head, making a gross chaige 
to Government of la a jd. The Inspector-General of jails in 
his Report for 1873 returns the total cost of the Monghyr jail, in- 
cluding police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and repairs, 
4<i- 

Jail Manufactures.— The jail manufactures and other work 
performed by the hard-labour prisoners contribute somewhat towards 
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the expense of the jaib. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from 
the sale of prison manufactures were ;^4i6, 17s. 3d, and the 
value of stock remaining on hand, £25/, 17s. ‘SJd . ; the chaiges 
amounted to ;^467, 3s. iid, showing an excess of receipts over 
chaiges of £202, iis. od ; equal to an average earning of 19s. io}d. 
by each prisoner employed in manufactures. In 1860-61 the 
receipts fix>m sale of manufactures and the value of stock left in 
hand at the end of the year amounted to ^^839, 12s. 5d, and the 
chaiges to £nit 8s. 7^d., leaving an excess of receipts over chaiges 
of ;^466, 3s. lod ; average earning by each prisoner employed on 
manufactures, £2, 9s. 4d. In 1870 the receipts from jail manu- 
factures amounted to ^^510, os. 2d, and the chaiges connected 
with them to £393, 15s. 9id. ; excess of receipts over charges 
;^ii6, 4s. 4jd ; average earning by each prisoner employed on 
manufactures, ;^2, 3s. ojd. 101873 the credits were ;^705,i is. 7|d., 
and the cost of the manufacturing department ;^579, us. 2)d., 
leaving an actual cash profit of ;^i26, os. 5d., and giving an average 
gross earning by each prisoner of £$, 6s. 5d, or an average net 
earning of i is. io|d. Of the 204 prisoners engaged in manufactures 
in the latter year, 8 were employed on gunny weaving, 14 on flour 
grinding, 14 on cloth weaving, 8 on blanket weaving, 18 on oil- 
pressing, 6 on rice husking, 54 on thread and twine spinning, 54 
on carpet making, and 8 on gardening. 

Educational Statistics. — The progress of education in Monghyr 
has not been so rapid as in some other Districts. The number of 
Government and aided schools was 8 in 1856-57, ii in i 96 o- 6 i, and 
1 5 in 1870-71; showing an increase of only seven schools in the whole 
period of fifteen years. The increase in the total number of pupils 
was proportionately less in the same period, bemg from 439 to 627. 
The total cost of maintenance has increased from ;^435, 18s. 6}d. 
in 1856-57 to ;^i 359 , 4s. 3|d. in 1870-71. In 1856-57 the cost to 
Government was ;^355, 12s. o^d., and in 1870-71 ;^63o, iis. 8}d. 
The amount realised by fees and private contributions in 1856-57 
was ;^8o, 5s. 6d, and ih 1870-71, ;^638, 12s. 7^d., an increase of 
nearly eight-fold.' The following comparative table, compiled from 
the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction 'for 1856-57, 
1860-61, and 1870-7 1, exhibits the number of Government and aided 
schools in the District at each of these years, the number of pupils 
attending them, the cost of education to Government; and the amount 
defrayed by fees or from private sources. Sue tabU on pp. 166, 177. 
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In 1874-75 (he number of Government and aided schools had 
increased to 229, in consequence of the introduction of large changes 
in the system of primary education, whereby 180 schools received 
grants varying from 6s. to los. a month. More than half these had 
previously been unaided private schools. In the same year the 
pupils had increased in number to 6675, of whom 6023 were Hindus, 
565 Musalmdns, and 87 Christians. Regarding the social status of 
the pupils, 13 belonged to the upper, 1669 to the middle, and 4993 
to the lower classes. The total of 229 schools in Monghyr attended 
by 6675 pupils gives an average of one school to every 17 ’09 square 
miles of area, and one to every 7916-92 of the population, attended 
by one student for every 271-61 of the population. Excluding the 
one girls’ school attended by 31 ])upils, the result shows 228 schools 
for the male population, attended by 6644 boys. Taking the male 
population at 897,074, this gives one school for every 3495-94 males, 
and one boy attending school for every 135-02 of the male popula- 
tion. The following statement of schools in 1874-75 exhibits the 
state of public instruction in a somewhat different form than the 
foregoing tables, and indicates the number of unaided schools and 
pupils in the District. See table on p. 169. 

Higher-Class English School. — There is only a .single school 
in Monghyr District of this description, which was founded in 
1854, and is situated at the headquarters station. The following 
account of it is given in the general Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1872-73 .- — ‘Since the ist of February last, six 
pupil-teachers have been appointed for the instruction of the two 
lowest classes in English. Two of these pupil-teachers, who receive 
^ 'cuQTv'OcvVy ot 6 devote two hours to the work of 

teaching ; the remaining four, on Rs. 3 (6s.) each, instruct for an 
hour each. The number of pupils on the rolls on the last day of 
the year stood at 18 r, against 153 on the 3rst March 1872, which 
shows an increase of 28 pupils during the year. These 181 pupils 
are thus classified : — 6 belong to the upper class of society, 143 
to the middle class, and 30 to the lower. The rates of fees have 
been reduced in the two lowest classes from Rs. i. 4 (2s. 6d.) 
and R. 1 (2s.) respectively, to R. o. 8 (is.) each, with a view to 
bring the institution within the reach of poor boys. In the four 
higher classes the rates continue as before, viz. Rs. 3 (6s.), 
entrance class ; Rs. a. 8 (5s.), second class ; Rs. 2 (4s.), third 

[Senten^ amtinued on page 1 70. 
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Sentence continued from page i68.] 

class; Rs. i. 8 (3s.), fourth class. The total receipts fix>m fees 
during the year have been ^^287, 6s. od., against ^267;, 2s. pfd. 
for the previous year. Hie net amount of Government grant 
expended during the year amounted to £194, is. 2^., out of 
£310 assigned for the support of the school. The accounts show 
a balance of ;C9S, 7s. i^d. on 31st March 1873 at the dis- 
posal of the Committee, the details of’which are: — Fee fund, 17, 

9s. 6Jd.; interest on Government Stock, os. 2d.; and sub- 

scriptions, £44, 17s. 4}d. The monthly cost to Government of 
educating each boy during the past year has been Rs. i. o. 8 (2s. 
id.) j during the year previous the cost to Government was Rs. i. 6. 8 
(a& lod.). All the five boys of the highest class who went up for 
the last University entrance examination, held in Decembei 1872, 
were successful Out of ii junior scholarships allotted to this 
circle, four have been won by Monghyr school These scholarships' 
are tenable for two years, and vary from Rs. 10 (;^i) to Rs. ig 
(£^» *®s.) a month. A pupU of the Monghyr school, who holds a 
second-grade scholarship of the value of Rs. 15 {£1, los.), was 
first in order of merit’ 


Primary Education."— 'Befive 1872 a village system of schools, 
such as are found in Bengal, can scarcely be said to have existed in 
Monghyr, excqit in the largest villages. The Magistrate, in report- 
in| on the introduction of the new system in that year, writes: 
* Previous to the Government orders, dated July last, four Govern- 
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not come forward with any assistance. They appear tn look on the 
education of the masses with disfavour, as though fearful that, with 
the spread of education, their own power and influence must decline.’ 
The Subdivisional Officer of Begu Sari! writes : ’ The sub-inspector 
has worked hard, and if the results produced are^ot quite satisfac- 
tory, I am of opinion that this is owing to the opposition be has met 
with on the part of the taminddrs, rather than to any laxity or care- 
lessness of his own. 1 cannot but admit that up to the present the 
scheme has not been very successful It is to be regretted that the 
tamlnddrs have taken upon themselves to throw difficulties in the 
way ; but that they have done so is to the best of my belief a fact 
The sub-inspector reports that as yet not a single new building has 
been erected as a school-house by the tamlnddrs. He also complains 
that the inhabitants will not send their children to be taught at the 


new Government fdthsdlds in many instances.* The officer at ]amdi 
reports : ‘ Altogether there are now in existence 71 pdthsdlds. Of 
these, 49 are new, and 22 which already existed have been aided 
and extended,-— giving instruction to a total of 1 5 18 boys. Although 
amongst these 7 1 pdthsUds there is not a single mdktdb^ yet it is a 
matter for much satisfaction that in several pdthsdlds, presided over 
by Hindu gums, Muhammadan boys are to be found sitting side by 
side with Hindus of every caste, from Bidhmans down to Dosddhs. 
The 71 schools are distributed amongst the four thdnd jurisdictions 
as follows Jamd^ *5 i Sekandid, 15 > Shaikhpurd, 16; Chakdf, 15.’ 

Ah EducatioiIiai. Census was taken in the cold weather of 
*® 73 * 74 * ^ selected areas in each of the Subdivisions of the Dis- 
trict In each Subdivision two villages were taken, in one of which 
a primary or other vernacular school had been for some time esta- 
blished, and in the other no school existed. The results were : — 

Headquarters Subdivision. — Muzaffarpur, inpargand Kharak- 


pur, which has an aided primary school ; — Population of the village 
by the Census of 1873 : 575 men, 629 women, 357 boys, 269 girls; 
total, 1830. Number of chUdren of school-going age, that is, above 
six apd under sixteen, 185 boys, 108 girls; total, 293. Number 
of children actually attending school, 69 boys. Number 0 popu a 
tion who, without having attended school regularly, can rwd or 
write any language, or can count, 75 men, 16 bqy»J 9 ** 
Number of residents in the village who can read imd wte HmdJ, 
73 men, 8$ boys; total, 158. Mamif, in pargpnd 
which there b no tdiool 3— Population: 521 men, 548 women. 
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263 boys, 335 girls; total, 1557. Number of children of sdiool* 
going age, 65 boys„ 7 giris ; 7a. Number of population uiio, 

without having attended school regnlariy, can read or write any 
language or can count, 13 men, 13 boys; total, 24. Number of 
residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 13 men, la 
boys; total, 34. 

Begu Sarai Subdivision.— Bishnupur, in larguid Baliyd, whidi 
has an aided primary school Population : 440 men, 533 women, 
357 boys, 195 girls; tdtal, 1414. Number of children of school- 
going age, 306 boys, 307 girls; total, 513. Number of children 
actually attending school, 39 boys, 3 girls; total, 33. Number of 
population who, without having attended school, can read or write 
py language, or can count, 90 men, i woman, 13 boys ; total, 104. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
83men,9boys, iwoman; total, 93.' Sujd,in/a/;;a«dBaliyd, in which 
there is no school Population : 344 men, 368 women, 144 boys, 
137 girls; total, 793. Number of children of school-going age, 89 
boys, 63 girls; total, 153. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any language, 
or can count, 7 men, 7 boys ; total, 14. Number of residents in 
the village who can read and write Hindi, 6 men, 7 boys ; total, 13. 

Jamui Subdivision.— Mallahpur, in farpmd Farbatpdid, which 
has an aided primary sdiool Population : 896 men, 1000 women, 
579 boys, 453 girls; total, 3938. Number of children of school- 
going age, 389 boys, 331 girls; total, 620. Number of children 
actually attending sdhool, 44 boys. Number of population who, 
without having attended school r^ularly, can read or write any 
language, or can count, 179 men, 35 boys, i girl; total, 305. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
177 men, 69 boys, 1 g^l ; total, 247. Khira, in fargmA Gidhanr, 
in which toere is no school Population : 645 men, 67a women, 
354 boys, 303 gitls; total, 1973. Number of cbOdien of school- 
going age, 135 boys, 81 giA; total, si& Number of children 
adn^y attending school, si bqya. Number of piquilation who, 
without having attended sdiool legnlaily, can rc^ or write any 
or can count, 80 men, 4 b(^; total, 84. Nuinber of 
rendents in die village iriio can read and write Hindi, 80 seen, 
35b9ys; total, 10^ 

ItiqppeaiB from these figures t^t in a total popnlatioD of 10^495 
petaone; living in six vilbges situated in difierent parts of tfaerl^ 
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trict, which consisted of 5375 males and 5330 females, only 530 
males and a females, or 9*86 per cent of and *04 per cent 
of females, could read or write any language. Comparing the three 
villages in which schools had for scmie time been established, with 
those in whidi there was no means of educa^on, the results are \ — 
In the former, 398 males and a females in a population of 6173, 
consisting of 3104 males and 3068 females, or la’so per cent of 
the males and *06 per cent of the females, could read or write 
some langua^; as against laa males and no females in a total 
population of 4333, consisting of 3171 males and 3153 females, 
or 5'6a per cent ot the males in the latter villages, where no 
schools existed. 

The Postal Statistics of Mon^yr District show that there 
has been a considerable increase in the use of the post office be- 
tween 1861-63 and 1870-71, particularly in the later years of that 
period. The number of letters increased, while the number of 
newspapers remained almost unchanged, and the number of parcels 
received fell off more than half The following table illustrates 
the working of the post office in Monghyr for the years 1861-63, 
1865-66, and 1871-73. 


Postal Statistics or the Monghyr District, roR the Years 
1861-63, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 
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Administrative Divisions.— For administrative purposes, 
Monghyr District is divided into the three following Subdivisions. 
The population statistics are taken from the Appendix, Statements 
I A and L B, to the Census Report for 1873, and the administrative 
figures from the revised returns obtained through the Bengal Go* 
vemment 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision contains a total area 
of 1560 square miles, with 984 villages or townships^ and 133,768 
houses ; total population, 750,984,— of whom 665,353 or 88‘6 per 
cent are Hindus ; 80,850 or io'8 per cent are Muhammadans \ 
33 are Buddhists ; 980 or 'i per cent are Christians ; and 3868 or 
*5 per cent are people belonging to other denominations not classi- 
fied separately in the Census Report Proportion of males of all 
religions in the total subdivisional population, 49*8 per cent. 
Average density 6f the population, 481 persons to the square mUe; 
average number of villages per square mile, *63 ; average number of 
persons per village or township, 763 ; average number of houses 
per square mile, 86; average number of inmates per house, 
5*6. The subdivision comprises the four police circles {thdnds) of 
Monghyr, Stirajgarha, Kharakpur, and Go^. In 1870*71 it con* 
tained 8 magisterial and 10 civil and revenue courts. The regular 
police consisted of 59 officers and 336 men — total, 385 ; the rural 
police .or village watch {chau^ddrs) numbered 1468 men; the 
Monghyr town police, 5 officers and 80 men ; and the Jamilpur town 
police, 3 officers and 40 mea The total cost of administration and 
police is estimated at;^4636, 19s. fid. The first criminal court was 
established in the town of Monghyr in 1812, and the Revenue 
Deputy-Collectorate erected into a Collectorate in 1833*33. 

The Begu Sarai Subdivision was formed on the 14^ February 
1870. It contains an area of 769 square miles, with 703 villages or 
townships, and 96,915 houses ; total population, 537,735,— of whom 
488,366 or 90*8 per cent are Hindus; 49,093 or 9'i per cent are 
Muhammadans; 54 Christians; and 312 of other denominations 
not separately cla^fied. Proportion of males of all religions in the 
total subtUvisional populadon, 48*6. Average density of pt^nilarion, 
699 per square mile; average number of villages per square mile; 
‘91; average number of persons per village or town^p, 765; 
average number of houses per square mile, 136 ; average number of 
inmates per house; 5*5. The subdiviaioD comprises the ^ 
police diclea (iHAids) Tq;ril and Baliyl In 1870-71 it con- 
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tuned 3 magisterial and revenue courts. The r^lar police con- 
sisted of 5 officers and 30 men — total, 35 ; and a village watch 
consisting of 1015 men. The ‘Collector returns the total cost of 
administration and police at ;^34 t 8, 4s. 5}d. 

The Jamui Subdivision was formed on the aad July 1864. 
It contains a total urea of 1584 square miles, with 770 villages or 
townships, 97,491 houses, and a total population of 524,277 souls, 
—of whom 459,927 or 877 percent are Hindus; 52,336 or lo’o 
per cent are Muhammadans; i Buddhist; 108 Christians; and 
11,915 or 2*3 per cent, of other denominations not classified. 
Proporriori of males of all religions in the total subdivisional popula- 
tion, 49*9 per cent Average density of population, 331 per square 
mile; average number of villages, *49 per square mile; average 
number of persons per village or township, 681 ; average number of 
houses per square mile, 62 ; average number of inmates per house, 
5*4. The subdivision comprises the four police circles {thdttds) 
of Shaikhpuri, Sekandrii, Jarnili, and ChaklL The total number of 
courts, magisterial and revenue, in 1870-71, was 3. The regular 
police, force consisted of 13 officeis and 65 men — ^total, 78; and 
the. rural police or village watch numbered 1263 men. The 
Collector returns the total cost of the separate administration of the 
subdivision in 1870-71 at ^^3208, 15s. 9id. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of the Fiscal Divisions 
or pargands comprised in Monghyr is compiled partly from the 
Revenue Survey Returns, and partly from the Board of Revenue's 
pargani Statistics, corrected by a special report furnished to me by 
the Collector. There are some discrepancies between these 
authorities, and the information deduced from them must be 
received with caution. The area, amount of land revenue, and 
number of estates are taken from the Board of Revenue’s Return 
and the jurisdictions of the criminal and civil courts were obtained 
from the offices of the Magistrate and the Judge. The latter informa- 
tion is in some case true only for the greater part of Shtpargand, as 
these divisions Bie often situated in two administrative Subdivisions. 
The population of' the pargands was not given in the Census state- 
ment, and has been calculated on the basis of the population to the 
square mile of the police division in which each pargand is cntirel]^ 
or mostly situated. These approximations are very nearly correct 

(1) ^HAiPUR : contains an area of 13,021 acres, or 26*34 square 
mi*!^ It consists of i estates ; pays an annual Government land 
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revenue of 14s. od. ; has a population of 10,109 soiHs; and is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Magistrate’s and MunsiTs Courts 
at Monghyr. 

(2) Akbarpur Rani: area, 4709 acres, or 7*36. square oples; 

21 estates; land revenue, 6s. od.; population, 52,771; 

Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Saril, and Small Cause 
Court at Monghyr. 

(3) Amarthu : area) 132,101 acres, or 206*40 square miles.; 
172 estates; land revenue, ;^i2,029, i8s. od. ; population, 53,044; 
Magistrate's and Munsif’s Courts at JamiiL 

’ (4) Bada Bhusari: area, 10,273 acres, or 16*05 square miles; 
64 estates ; land revenue, £828, 8s. od. ; population, 10,769 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif s Courts at Begu Sarii. 

(5) Behar (in part) : area, 9362 acres, or 14*62 square miles ; 
60 estates'; land revenue, ;£^i526, 6s. od. ; population,- 8450; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamtif. 

(6) Baliya: area, 175,926 acres, or 274*88 square miles; 343 

estates; land revenue, £8635, 6s. od. ; population, 184,443; 

Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sardi. 

(7) Bhusari: area, 76,512 acres, or 119*55 square miles; 147 

estates; land revenue, >^4467. 12s. od.; population, 80,218; 

Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sar^f. 

(8) Bisthazari : area, 98,115 acres, or 153*30 square miles; 9 

estates; land revenue, j^6296, i6s. od. ; population, 39,398; 

Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamdf. 

(9) Chakai: area, 292,326 acres, or 613*01 square miles; 15 

estates; land revenue, ^^388, i6s. od,; population, 101,759; 

Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamiii. 

(10) Chandan Bhuka : area, 34,267 acres, or 53*54 square 
miles; 6 estates; land revenue, ;^ii2, 6s. od. ; population, 26,609; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at JamdL 

(11) Darara : area, 6725 acres, or 10*50 square miles; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^ii, 12s. od.; population, 4995; Magistrate’^ and 
Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 

(12) Gidhaur: area, 142,733 acres, or 223*02 square miles; 14 
estates; land revenue, ;£i782, i8s. od. ; population, 37,316; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at JamdL 

(13) Imadpur: area, 34,916 acres, of 54*55 square miles; 66 
estates; land revenue, j^iSoi, 6s. od.; population, 34,581; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts atvBegu SaidL 
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(14) Kajra: area, ^8,465 acres, or 98*85 square miles; 4 
estates ; land revenue, ;^i38i, 14s. od. ; Magistrate's and Munsifs 
Courts at Monghyr. 

(15) Kharakpur: area, 121,638 acres, or 190*06 square miles; 
53 villages. The return of the Board of Revenue does not give the 
number of estates and revenue separately ; estimated population, 
73,72a This Fiscal Division was the chief, though not the most 
extensive, of the following united pargands! — Chitaulii, Chindan 
Kapirii, Dinid Sukhwdia, Daidrd, Goddd, Handwi, Hazir Tuki, 
Jahingira, Kharakpur, Lakhanpur, Masdi, Parbatpdid, Sahruf, 
Singhol, Sukhardbddi, tappd Manhidri, Umlu Mutia, Wasdd, and 
Kherhi. These all formed the vast estates of the Rdjd of Kharakpur, 
and were known as the Mahdldt Kharakpur when we took possession 
of this country. The following account of this estate is principally 
derived from a manuscript Persian history, in the possession of the 
family of the late proprietor. 

History of Kharakpur. — ^The original inhabitants of the country 
were of a caste called Kshetaurl, and were ruled by fifty-two chiefs, 
and it would seem were divided into as many clans. All that is 
known of them is, that they flourished about the time of the supre> 
macy of the Bhais in Oudh, Gorakhpur, and probably more western 
districts, and shared with them a certain amount of civilisation. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton sa)'s: ‘They all appear to have lived in 
brick houses, and to have been somewhat more civilised than the 
barbarians by whom they were expelled. They do not seem also 
to have been so turbulent, as round their houses I perceive no 
traces of fortifications; whereas, after their expulsion, the country 
was filled with small mud forts, erected chiefly by the Rdjputs, 
but also by the officers of the Muhammadan Government' They 
now to be of the old military caste, and say they owe their 
naiwo^ which is explained to mean * husbandmen,' to the following 
circumstances., When Parasuidm destroyed the military tribe 
throughout India, two of tjiem fled to Viswakarma, the god of 
artists, for protection. Parasurdm coming up, was about to kill them, 
when the god said: ‘These are not Ksh^tiyis, but Kshetauris.' 
Pamsuidm demanded proof of this assertion by their handling the 
plough, wh'ch in order to save their lives they consented to do. 
Dr, Buchanan Hamilton writes of them: ‘Another tradition con- 
comihg the Kshetauris is, that they w6e or^pnally of the low tribe 
of called Chandis, and were raised to importance by one 

VOL XV. •• 
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of them who was a favourite of Rim. I have little doubt that, 
whether infidel mountaineers or vile fishermen, they were one of 
the tribes raised to military rank by Riji Ripanjii, and tjut tm 
their becoming followers of the Brihmans, these prjests invented 2 
Puranik legend. They have now entirely adopted the manners ot 
the Rijputs.’ 

This race, according to Hindu history, owes the loss of its 
position, its civilisation, and almost its existence, to a gross act 
of Hindu treachery. About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
three brothers of the Rijput tribe of Khandwdr, named Dandd Rdf, 
Basdeo, and Mehndar Rdf, took service with Rdjd Sesunk or Bosiya 
Sinh, the Kshetaurf chief of Kherhf, a small principality ten or 
twelve miles south-east of the modem town of Monghyr. Their 
ability gained them great influence in the little state,*, which their 
courage considerably extended. In the course of the wars in triuch 
they engaged, they found means of collecting round them many pf 
their tribe-fellows ; and at last, when they found themselves strong 
enough, rose in the night on their master, murdered him and bis 
family, and assumed his power. They then entered on a most 
successful series of contests with the neighbouring chiefs, and are 
credited with conquering the whole fifty-two Kshetaurf Rdjds. When 
they bad firmly established themselves, Dandd Rdf, the eldest of the 
three, invested his eldest son, RupSahdf, with the authority of Rdjd, 
and committed the whole government to his management Rdjd 
Rup Sahdf, upon his decease, was succeeded in F. S. 946 (a.1). 1539) 
by his eldest son, Sangrdm Sahdf, in whose time the Emperor Jahdn- 
gtr, having learned the state of things in Kharakpur, issued a summons 
to him to appear at Dehli. The order was disregarded, and the 
Emperor directed Jahdngir Kulf Khdn, the subahddroi Behar, to chas- 
tise this disobedience. For that purpose Bdz Babddur, a well-known 
commander, advanced on Kharakpur. Sangrdm Sahdf assembled his 
people, and took post at the defile of Markan, leading to hiS'CapitaL 
Hostilities commenced with arrows and matchlocks, and continued 
during some days without either side gaining any advantage. At 
length, a foot-soldier in the service of Sangrdm Sahdf went over to 
the enemy’s camp, and offered to assassinate his chief for a large 
reward, which was readily promised him. He took an opportunity 
of approaqjiing the Rdjd when at his devotions, and taking aim from 
belund a tree, shot him tiirough the head. The death of their 
leader threw his army into confusion, and th^ were about to fly, 
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when hit wife^ the Kin( Chandnjo^ encouraged diem to stand their 
ground. She jdaced her son Torsi Mall at their head, and resisted 
her aeiailants for many months, until B^z Bahidur, deqiamng of 
sueeesi and jrishing to end a contest with a woman, proposed a 
oestatkm of arms. This being agreed to^ it was fiirdier submitted 
to the Rinl whether, instead of continuing in opposition to the will 
of the Emperor, it might not prove mote conducive to her interests 
to repair with her family to court, and endeavour personally to 
obtain the Emperor’s &vour. Biz Bahidur offered at Ae same time 
to become an intercessor for pardon for herself, and for the trans- 
gresnons of hm husband When the Rini arrived at Dehli, her son 
was at first thrown into prison, but soon afterwards Biz Bahidur 
succeeded in obtaining his release. When the lad appeared before 
the Emperor, his maimer and conversation drew attention, and he 
was treated rather with distinction than displeasure. He was after- 
wardsmdnced to change his religion and become a Musalmin, upon 
which occasion the title of Roz Airiin was conferred upon him, and 
the daughter of a noble given him b marriage. Toral Mall, however, 
had not the happmess of winning the affections of his wife ; and his 
mother, the Rinf Chandrajot, was under the necessity of representing 
to the Emperor the disagreeable predicament b which her son found 
himself, ^om his wife’s refusing to live with him. The Emperor pro- 
vided him with a second wife, in the person of Begd Sulbba, the 
daughter of Murid Baksh Khin, and his own first cousin. Common 
report, it may be observed, refused to acknowledge her to have been 
so illustriously related, but it has not been denied that she had 
belonged to the royal sandnd. Toral Mall was, moreover, advanced to 
the rank of mansabddr of 3000^ horse ; and the command of 2000 
horse was given to each of his children, Bihroz Sinh and Abdul 
Sbh. He also received a farmin creatbg him Rijl of Kharakpur, 
md bvesting him with the authority and rights of miHA, chaudMati, 
and kdnungpy with all rasum or dues in the Mahilit Kharakpur, and 
as subsistence zamhiddri or ndnidr, one-eighth of parpind Sahruf. 
At the same time parganA HaveK Kharakpur was allotted to him to 
support a fittbg establishment, and pargand Kujil as an dltamghi 
jd^r. Pargunii Sakharibidf, Parbatpdrd, Chindan Katurii, 
Chandwd Fass^ Sathibrf, Godda, Dinik Sakhwdra, Hazir Tuk^ 
Handwfi, and Amlu Mutfyd were also giverf .as iltamghd ji/firs to 
Ims two elder sons ; arfailst upon thd third son, Thikur Sinh, who 
took the habit of a iarwah, an impotal ttmad settled 4040 of 
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land an madad-mdsh, comprehending the villages of Bhettia and 
AgiA in porganA Hazir Tukl. The great extent of these grants, 
made at the time of his marriage with Beg^ Sultani, gives credit to 
the alleged noble birth of that lady. Soon afterwards, Toral Mall 
returned to Kharakpur with his wife, leaving his son Abdul Shah in 
a post of honour at court, but really as an hostage for his fidelity. 
He died about a.d. 1635, and was succeeded by his son Bihroz, 
^ who for many years after remained at DehlL 

The Mughul historians give a somewhat different account of the 
life of Roz Afzdn, which, as derived by Dr. Blochmann from, the 
Ain-i~Akbari and the Pddish&h-ndmah, is as follows : — At the time 
of the conquest of Behar and Bengal by Akbar (a.d. 1574-75), 
there were in Behar three powerful zamtnddrs, — Rdjd Gajpad of 
Hdjlpur, Rdjd Puran Mall of Gidhaur, and Rijd Sangikm of 
Kharakpur. Gajpad was totally ruined by the Imperialists, whom 
he opposed ; but Puran Mall and Sangrdm wisely submitted, and 
assisted AkbaPs generals in the wars with the Afghdns. When the 
great mutiny of Behar and, Bengal broke out, Sangrdm, though not 
perhaps very openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to the 
Mughuls, when Akbar’s general Shdhbiz Khdn marched against 
him. He was so anxious to avoid coming into open contact with 
Akbar, that he handed over to Shdhbiz the strong fort of Mahdd, 
a place about six miles north of Kharakpur, where at the present 
day there are no remains of fortifications. He, moreover, never 
paid his respects personally at court, where his son was detained, 
apparendy as hostage ; and he remained submissive till Akbar’s death 
.(a.d. 1605). The accession of Jahingir and the rebellion of 
Prince Khusru inclined him to make a final attempt to recover 
his independence ; and he collected his forces, which, according to 
Jahilngfr’s memoirs, consisted of about 4000 horse, and a large 
army of foot-soldiers. Jahangir Kull Khin Ldld Beg, Governor of 
Behar, lost no time in opposing him, and Singrdm, whilst defending 
himself, was killed by a gunshot (a.d. 1606). Singrim’s son, whom 
Jahinglr calls a favourite of his, was not immediately installed on 
his father’s death, but had to wait till A.D. 1615, when, on his 
conversion to Islim, he was allowed to return to Behar. He 
'emain^ devoted to the service of the Emperor, and was in A.D. 
i6a8, when Jahdngir died, ii commander of 1500 foot-soldiers and 
700 horse. On Shdh Jahdnis accession (A.p. 1628). Rijd Roz 
Afzdn entered active service. He accompanied Mahdbet Khin to 
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Kabul, in tile war with Nazr Muhammad Kh 4 n, King of Balkh, and 
served later in the expedition against Jhujhir Sinh Bundelah. 
In the. sixth year of Shih Jahin’s reign, he served under Prince 
Shu|i in the siege of Parendah, and was promoted in the beginning 
of the eighth year (a.h. 1044 or a.d. 1634-35) to a command of aooo 
foot and 1000 horse. He died soon afterwards, in the same year. 

It was about this time that, according to the family history, 
another accession was made to their large estates. In the Kabul 
war, Bfhroz conducted some enterprise of danger with entire 
success, and was rewarded with the grant of chakld Midnapur in 
Birbhiim, as a jdgfr, in which he built a town and named it 
Kharakpur. Bihroz was succeeded by his son, Tahawwur Sinh, and 
he by his grandson, Arjast, who, on succeeding to the Rdj, received 
the title of Roz Afzun Sani. He died in f.s 1141 (a.d. 1734), 
and was succeeded by an only son, Muzaffar AK, who, being then 
a minor, appointed his uncle Muhammad Azim his manager, upon 
whose death in f.s. 1148 (a-d. 1741) he assumed the direction 
of affairs himself. In Muzaffar Alfs time the revolution happened 
in Bengal in favour of Jafar Ali Khdn, who is said to have been well 
inclined towards him. He fell, however, under the displeasure of 
the next Nawdb, Kisim Ali, who sent a military force to dispossess 
him. He fled with his family and effects into Rimgarh, whence 
he was afterwards enticed by the hopes of a reconciliation ; but on 
his arrival at Monghyr, he was seized and put under a gutud of 
soldiers. On the downfall of Kdsim Ali, Muzaffar All obtained his 
liberty, but did not recover his property. Muhammad Aziz Khin, 
an Afghdn, was appointed to its management by the succeeding 
Nawdb, and remained in charge till f.s. 1173 (a.d. 1766), when "he 
was removed, and another dmi/, Mir Haidar Ali, sent from Mur- 
shidibid to replace him. Neither the deposed Riji nor his eldest 
son ever recovered their position, but the zaminddri was conferred 
in A.D. 1781 on his grandson, Kidir Aji, who was succeeded by 
Ikbil Ali Khin ; after whom came Rehmat Ali, the last of the 
family who was Riji of Kharakpur. In 1839 he fell into arrears of 
revenue, in consequence, he alleged, and as is still believed by the 
people, of embezzlements by his agents at Monghyr, who had quite 
sufficient money in their possession to pay the Government de- 
mand. The whole of this great property, except Haveli Kharakpur, 
was sold, on the 29th January 1840 ; and Riji Bidyi Nand Sinh 
of Pumiah, and Balanith Sahu, became the purchasers. In 1845 
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the remaining estate of the Riji met with a nmOar fat^ and 
was purchased by the MahMjd of Darbhangah. Rahmat Ali 
Khin died in 1852, and lies buried, at his q;)ecial request, at the 
entrance of his ImtoUid. Ulfat Ali Khln and his other nephews 
are. now living on the charity of the Mah^ji of Darbhangah, who 
has also made an allowance of ^^30 a year and a grant of fifty acres 
of land to his youngest widow, Riini Amir Baksh. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in 1817, gave an account of this 
family nearly identical with that which I have derived from tlie 
Persian manuscript, and adds some information regarding its 
vicissitudes during the period ftom the time Muzafiar All was bn* 
prisoned by Kisim All, to the restoration of his grandson us ^4 
of Kharakpur in 1781, by an order of Warren Hastings! It is 
interesting as illustrating the first decade of our rule. ^Vhil8t Mir 
Hudar All was m charge of -the estate, Muzaflar’s son, Faiz All,' 
appealed to the British Agent at Patni, and was by him in a man- 
ner put in possession, a new imU^ Abu T 41 ib, being still left at 
Kharakpur to watch matters on behalf of the Company.' This 
officer soon laid a charge agmnst the R 4 j 4 , allegmg tbit he was a 
turbulent man; on which account he w^ again deprived of all 
authority, his house was plundered, and his family thrown into 
prison, whilst he himself effected his escape into the jungle fast- 
nesses of the rebel ghitivU, Jagannith Deo. The Rij 4 now sent 
an agent to Murshi^bdd, and compkuned to Muzaffar Jang, 'the 
faujddr or Justice-General of the Province, who issued orders to 
Shlnlb lUl to see justice done. On this, Faiz All and the other 
inembers of the Riji’s family were released from prison, and Abu 
*T 41 ib recalled. This officer, knowing the fate that awaited^ him, 
took poison ; and his whole w^h was secured by Shlffib Ril, 
who restored nothing to the family, and sent another officer, who 
allowed the Rij 4 no more authority than before. The R 4 j 4 then, 
sent his son, and Bholanith his dfmfe, with another complaint to 
Murshidibld,. but by the way they met Shlt 4 b R 41 , who sent the 
son back and posuaded the £wdn to accompany him to Calcutta. 
The Riji, knowmg by ffiis that bir Swdn had betrayed him, sent 
another agent, Rddrd Mohan by name^ to Calcutta, who gave 
security, and obtained an (nder tiiat the management of the estate 
should be restwed to thr Rijl About tius time the bouM^of 
PUin Dat, the kdmmgt, waa roUwd, and the 4 mM bmnqdiald|y 
charged tiie Riyg with benig tire pe rpetr a tor, iffiidi hii ffimfly of 
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coone dadni The chaige^ however, wu believed by Govenunent, 
and a Emopean subaltern, Mr. Qeik, with two companies of 
stddieis, was scmt to chastise him. The Riji retired to the 
forests, but sent his son to meet the officer. When the young 
tnan came within a day’s journey of the troops, some treacherous 
NtAhvih informed the officer that he was not alone, and intended 
to dght Whereupon the officer marched by night, and surprising 
the party, killed many, but the Rdjd’s son made his escape. After 
this, Mohan Sinh, a Rijput gk^wdl, informed Mr. Clerk where 
the Rijd was concealed, and this officer advancing suddenly, caught 
him and sent him to Patni, where he was put in irona In a.i>. 
1770 he petitioned against the gkdiwdis 4 nd the dnuL They were 
ra|l#>d before Ril, thdr accusations declared groundless, 

and the Rijd was released from prison, but ordered to remun at 
Patn£ :In a.ix 1776, before any further investigation took place, 
the Rijd died, his son Kidir Ali having been bom a few days 
before, and having received the mark {HkS) of Riji from Pte^^d 
<Ninh, vho was the head of the family, although still a Hindu, 
and who received an annual allowance from the Rijd. But 
Rddrd Mohan, the security, informed Mr. Barton, the Collector of 
Bhigalpur, that the Rdjd had no son, and that his presumptive 
heir was an idiot Some time afterwards Mr. Barton found out his 
deception, and in a.d. 1781 Warren Hastings ordered the whole 
estate of the MahdUt Kharakpur to be restored to Kidir All 

(16) Kherui (in part) : area, 39 acres, or ’06 of a square mile j i 
estate; land revenue, los. lojd.; population, 23; Magis- 
trate's and Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 

(17) Lakhanpur (in part): area, 3446 acres, or 5'38 square 

miles; 13 estates; land revenue, as. od. ; population, 

3095 ; Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

(18) Maldah; area, 59,055 acres, or 93'a7 square miles; 148 

estates; land revenue, population, 53,331} 

Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamdi. 

(19) Maixi: area, 130,603 acres, or 304*06 square miles; 365 
estates; land revenue^ jC7^4h ^ od. ; population, 136,934; 
Magistrates and Munrifs Courts at Begu*SariL 

(so) ttASjiDPUR : area, 29,452 acres, or 46*03 square nuks; 37 
estates; landievenne, £5147* 8a od.; population, 30,879* Magis- 
trates and Mmuirs Courts at Begn SaidL 

(si) Mototvs; arcs, 64^13 acie% or loovs square mOes; 
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554 estates; land revenue, ^^6225, 12a od. ; population, 83,106; 
Small Cause Court, Magistrate's Court, and Munsifs Court at Mon- 
ghyr. The oldest traditional account of this parganA is, that it 
was formerly inhabited only by Hindu devotees and mendicants, 
who resided in the woods at- the foot of the Monghyr hills. One 
of these, who lived upon a rock in the middle of the Ganges, is 
said, with the assistance of Visva Kama, the god and patron of 
artists, to have built a, fort and called it Mdngir. He also , obtained 
a promise from the goddess of the river, that her -waters eboidd 
neither encroach upon nor abandon its walls. A Kima KS| 4 -ii- 
also mentioned, whose charity brought pilgrims from every mMi 
and principally Brdhmans, who attached themselves to the worship 
of Durga, at the still famous temple of Chanddsthin, called after 
her title of (^andi, one of th^ sixteen under which she is addressed. 
His name is still preserved in the hill within the fort called Kama 
Chaura, on which the English found the remains of a building, and 
usecHt as a saluting battery. In the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Humdyun, about a.d. 1535, a Rijput named Hirardm, 
and a bdia-farosh or wine-seller named Rim Rdf, came in the 
train of the army to Monghyr, and settled there. They prospered, 
and in time obtained * for the tract of land which, many 

years later, when Shuji Shdh repaired the fort and built a palace 
there, acquired the name of Haveli Mdngfr, from kaveR, a word of 
Arabic origin meaning a house. The parganA was divided into eleven 
or minor fiscal divisions; of which five, Mahedanpur-Mahdsinh, 
Mahedanpur-Bakam, Banwdra, Tdjpur and Ismailpur, remained in 
the possession of the descendants of Hfrarim; and four, Mahlf, 
Sultdnpur, Bdsdebpur, and Bahddurpur Ganesh, were inherited by 
those of Rim Rif. The latter owned also a fifth taraL but had 
to yield it up to the powerful zaminAAr of Kharakpur about M. 
1080 (a.d. 1673), from whom the Emperor resumed it and conferred 
it on a Btihman named Lakshman. The last tarafy Ibrdhimpur, 
being entirely waste, was conferred on Binod Chaudharf, a relative 
of the Chaudharfs of Monghyr, in order that he might reclaim it 

(22) Naipur : area, 48,752 acres, or square miles; 196 
estates; land revenue, ;^2'8o4; population, 54,613; Magistrate's 
and Munsifs Courts at Begu SariL 

(23) Narhat (in part) : area, 2384 acres, or 37a square miles ; 

8 estates; land revenue, 4s. od. ; population, 2150; Magis- 

trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamdf. 
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j^4) Parsatpaka: area, 125,369 acres, or 195*90 square miles ; 
7 estates; land revenue, ;^38, 14s. od. ; population, 50,37a; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 

(35) Pharkiya; area, 3a3,9t4 acres, or 506’ti square miles; 
568 estates ; revenue in 1847, £ 10,055, od., or an average rate 

of assessment of nearly y^d. an acre ; the Small Cause Court having 
jurisdiction in the pargand is situated at the civil station of 
Monghyr; estimated population, 353,694. The physical aspects of 
this pargand have already been fully described (p. 34). In 1787, 
Mr. Adair, the Collector of Bhdgalpur, drew up a history of the 
proprietors of this pargand from which the following account is 
derived. Pharkiy6, before it was brought under regular government, 
is said to have been inhabited by a lawless tribe of Hindus of the 
Dosddh caste. Their d^redations in the neighbouring country 
wefe represented 'to the Emperor Humdyun, and a Rijput, named 
Biswanith R 61 , was sent from Dehli to restore order. This he 
effected ; and afterwards, in the year 901 f.s. (a.d. 1494), he obtained 
the giant of a zaminddri in that part of the country, but fSt what 
extent of land cannot now be ascertained The zaminddri devolved 
on his posterity without interruption for ten generations. But in 
the year 1137 f.s. (a.d. 1730), Kunjal Sinh, who, although de* 
scended from a younger branch- of the family, was then zamlnddr, 
was treacherously murdered by Riiko Sinh, a Chakw6r, who 
plundered the country. Niiiyan Dat, brother of the deceased land- 
holder, obtained possession in the next year. He was soon after 
confined for arrears of rent at Patni ; and in his absence, Paspat 
Rdf and Rdpndiiyan, Rdjds of Tirhut, appear successivdy to have 
had possession of the pargand, but whether by authority or force is 
uncertain. Nirdyan Dat at length obtained his release, and re- 
established himself in the zaminddri, which he held until 1149 F.s. 
(a.d. 1742), when he was killed at Patnd by one Izzat Khdn, who 
seized upon his property. A short time afterwards, Bawdni Sinh, 
a Fathin and inhabitant of Kharakpur, totally defeated Izzat Khdn 
in battle, and took possession himself of the zaminddri. He set up 
a right of inheritance thiough descent from the original proprietor, 
left his brother Kahdn Sinh in charge, and resided at Patni 
Hardat Sinh, however, the legitimate descendant of Ndrdyan Dat, 
in 1787 denied this pretension, and submitted his own claims to 
the zaminddri to Wdris AU Khin, dmil of Bhdgalpur. Before the 
case could be brdUght to issue, news arrived'Of the recall of Wiris 
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Al{ ; and the same night Hardat Sinh, lest the appointment of 
new dmil should prove any obstacle to his suit, assembled his 
adherents, procured admission into the place where his competitor 
Kalidn Sinh and his four brothers were confined on account of arrear 
of rent, put them all to death, and took possession himself of the 
property in dispute. Although such a. (>roceeding liable to 
punishment even under the Mughul Government, Hardat oinh had 
no hesitation in' avowing his crime ; and without being called to any 
account for it, was sufiered to remain in possession of the Mominddri 
until 117^ F.s. (A.a 1766), when Wiris All Khin, being agam dmU 
of Bhigalpur, drove him out to make room for Mukam Sinh, a 
relative of the murdered Kaliin. In the following year, however, 
it was thoujL'ht proper to dispossess the latter, and restore Hardat 
Sinh, who .continued in possession down to a.d. 1790. Hardat 
Sinh held as his zamlnddri, tappds Bahud, Sahdzari, Jamdlpur, 
Bhorsha, Jamiidpur, Humiidpur, Sukdsan, Dakditi, Paurdag^on, 
and the half of tappd Subnl Belasimri. The first four of these may 
be supposed to have fomed a part or perh^s the whole of the 
original grant, as no one appeared to dispute the zaminddr’s title to 
them ; but the five other tappds were said to have been annexations 
made by the Pathdn Izzat Khin during his usurpation of the 
zandnddri. The half-division of tappd Subnf Belasimrf was a later 
acquisition, made by Hardat Sinh, when the former owner, Hem 
Niriyan, abandoned it in 1173. It appears from a genealogical 
table, furnished in 1787 by Hardat Sinh himself, that he was 
junior to almost the whole posterity then living of the original 
zaminidr. The property still continues in his family, but has been 
much broken up by partitions and other alienations. 

(27) ' Roh (in part): area, 690 acres, or i'o8 square mile; 5 
estates; land revenue, ;^io, 16s. odL ; population, 277 ; Magistrate’s 
and Munsifs Courts at Jamiii. 

(28) Sahrui (in part) : area, 2574 acres, or 4*02 square miles ; 
9 estates; land revenue, ;^xi3, 12s. lo^d; population, 664; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 

(29) Sakhrabadi : area, 44,180 acres, or 69*03 square miles ; 
23a estates ; land revenue, ^1^445, as. od. ; population, 26,772 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 

(30) Salimabad: area, 112,117 acres, or 17518 square miles; 
610 estates; land revenue, £ 4499 ", population, 145,584; Magis- 
trate’s and Munnf 8 Courts at Monghyr. 
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(31) Samye; area, 11,309 acres, or 17*51 square miles; 19 
estates; land revenue, ;£965, 10& od. ; population, 8697; Magis- 
trate's and Munsifs Courts at Jamdi. 

(32) Surajgarha: area, 33,419 acres, or 3659 square miles; 
175 estates; land revenue, 15 14, 4s. odL ; population, 18,165; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Mongbyr. 

The Climate of Monghyr divides the year into three distinct 
periods. The hot season commences in the beginning of March, 
and continues to the middle of June ; the rainy season extends to 
the beginning of November ; and the cold weather lasts during the 
four remaining months of the year. In February the nights are still 
cold, but the days become progressively warmer. At this time, 
rheumatism and dysentery are apt to occur among the poorly clad, 
in consequence of exposure ; and hooping-cough and measles often 
prevail in an epidemic form. March, April, and May are, as a 
rule, the three healthiest months in the year, as the people 
suffer neither from the heat in the day nor from exposure during 
the night. Cholera, however, sometimes makes its appearance, and 
by its ravages may cause a greater mortality than at any other 
season of the year. Thunder-storms occur during the latter part of 
May and the beginning of June, and occasionally continue till the 
end of *Junc, in which case the regular rains do not set in till July. 
They do not affect the public health injuriously. The appearance 
of *the rains ushers in the unhealthy season. Intermittent fever, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, and inflammation of the lungs become more 
prevalent, and the two latter diseases less amenable to treatment. 
The Dispensary returns between 1857 and 1866, inclusive, show 
that while 238 deaths occurred during the first half of the year, 407 
deaths occurred during the latter six months. 1 he changes of tem- 
perature are both great and sudden. An east wind renders the day 
hot, moist, and close. A west wind blows hot and dry during the 
day, but chilly at night. Catarrh and inflammation of the lungs 
prevail ; and those who have suffered much from intermittent fever 
in previous years are apt to have returns of that disease. In 
November and December the weather is cool and pleasant ; few 
fresh cases of sickness occur. Catanh and inflammations cease, and 
those who have been suffering from intermittent fever and dysentery 
gradually recover strength, if protected against undue exposure. 
The prevailing winds in each month of the years 1872, 1873, and 
1874 were as follow ; where two or more directions are given, 
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the wind varied between the points referred to, and was rarely con- 
stant in the actual directions noted January 1873, west and 
MU , 1873, south-west; 1874, west and south, chiefly west. 
February 1872, west and south, chiefly west; 1873, south-west; 
1874, west and south. March 1872, west; 1873, south-west; 
i» 74 , north-west April 1872, north-east and west ; 1873, east and 
noitt; 1874, north-west May 1872, east and north-east; 1873, 
east; 1874, north and west June 1872, north-east; 1873, east 
and north-east ; 1874, north and east July 187a, east ; 1873, east ; 
1874, east August 1872, south-east and north-east; 1873, south- 
west ; 1874 east September 1872, north-east ; 1873, west and 
south, chiefly west; 1874, east and north-east October 1872. 
north and east; 1873, west and south, chiefly west ; 1874, north and 
east November 1872, south and west, chiefly west ; 1873, north- 
west; 1874, west December 1872, south and west; 1873, south- 
west ; 1874, south-west 

The following tables show the monthly maximum and minimum 
thermometnc readings, registered at the headquarters station 
dunng the ten years from 1865 to 1874; and the monthly rainfaU 

in inches, for the seventeen years from 1858 to 1874. See tables 
on pp. 189, 190. 

The Endemic Diseases of the Dictrict are chiefly malarial 
fevere in the low alluvial tract on the north of the Ganges, and in 
the jungly country lying between the hills in the extreme south; 
dysenteiy, diarrhoea, and other forms of bowel disease, ophthalmia, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus, leprosy, elephantiasis, goitre, 
and small-pox. Of malarial fevers there are intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers, which are prevalent during the rains and the beginning of 
the cold weather. The intermittent form is the most commonly met 
with, and it usually assumes the quotidian type. Remittent fever 
IS cornj^ratively rare, not being much- seen except in exceptionally 
unhealthy yeara On the whole, fevers of malarial origin are not so 
prevalent in this District as they are in most parts of Lower Bengal. 
The mortality returns show that fevers account for about 70 per 
cent, of all deaths. This, of course, includes all diseases that show 
febrile symptoms in their course and end fatally, all such being 
grouped by the uneducated classes under this one great head. 
Dysentery is found at all seasons of the year, but it is perhaps most 
generally prevalent during the cold weather. The poorer classes suffer 

{Sentence continued on pt^ 191. 



Table of Maximum and Minimum Thermometric Readings registered at the Headquarters 

Station ok Monghyr District, from 1865 to 1874. 











































Table of the Rainfall registered at the Headquarters Station of Monghvr District 

FROM 1858 TO 1874. 
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ENDEMIC DISEASES OF THE DISTRICT 191 
Sentence continued from page 188 ] 

most from it, a fact which may be attributed to their greater exposure 
to the vicissitudes of temperature, and also, no doubt, to bad food, 
scanty clothing, and other privations. DiarrhaM is also met with at 
all seasons, but is most common at the beginning and end of the 
rains. Diarrhoea and dysentery account for about 3 per cent, of 
the total mortality. Ophthalmia is very common among all classes 
during the months of April and May, when the hot west winds, 
loaded with dust, are blowing. It is often only a mild form of 
conjunctivitis ; but among the poor it is seen as purulent ophthalmia, 
resulting in total destniction of the eye, or in the formation of 
permanent opacities of the cornea. Bronchitis is \cry < ommon in 
the cold weather, and is chiefly noticed in the old and jioor. 
Pneumonia is rare. Asthma is prevalent, chiefly among the old, 
but it is by no means limited to them. Calculus occurs m all parts 
of the District, and is mostly found in children It is thought that 
it is more prevalent in the villages near Kharakpur than elsewhere 
Uric acid and phosj)hat:c calculi arc the forms of this complaint 
most usually met with. Leprosy, or Elephantiasis Crx( onim, is very 
commonly seen all o\cr the District. 'I'wo varieties of this disease 
are equally common, the tubercular ]ilcj)haiitiasis, Cra:corum 
tuberculata ; and the anaesthetic or atroph.c type, Elephantiasis 
Graecorum anoesthetica. They arc mostly found among the lower 
castes, siK'h as the Dosddhs, Musdhars, ami Dorns, but also 
among Muhammadans and the higher -caste Hindus. Nothing 
is known definitely as to its cause Some sufferers attribute it to 
syphilis, some to hcrcdit) , but the larger number can assign no 
cause except that it was given them as a mark of divmc favour or 
displeasure. It occurs at all ages, but generally begins after 20. 
It ib perhaps more common among males than females. What the 
duration of the disease may be has not been ascertained, but 
there arc some patients at present attending the dispensary who 
have had the disease for 25 years and upwards. I append in the 
following section a detailed report on this remarkable disease. 
Elephantiasis Arabum is very rare. There are three or four 
cases in the town of Monghyr, but elsewhere it is almost unknown 
in the District. Goitre is found in the villages along the banks of 
the Gandak and the Tiljugd, but is not met with among the people 
living in the hilly country about Kharakpur, or in other parts of the 
District. It is supposed to owe its prevalence on the banks of these 
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rivers to the presence of lime and magnesia found in solution in 
their waters. There has been no analysis to show this ; but as 
these two rivers are said to be sources from which the large kankar 
beds found in their neighbourhood are deposited, it seems natural 
to conclude that salts of lime and magnesia are present in their 
waters. In the five years from 1869 to 1873 only four cases of 
goitre were treated in the dispensaries of the District, — three at 
Monghyr, and one at Begu Sarii. In the jail, however, five cases 
came under the notice of the visiting medical officer in 1873, all of 
which came from the Begu Sar^ Subdivision. Sihall-pox, although 
it is ordinarily regarded as an epidemic, is in this District, as in 
every other where inoculation largely prevails, in reality an endemic, 
from which the people are never free. 

Leprosy. — In 1863 the Civil Surgeon drew up the following re- 
port on leprosy, in answer to a series of interrogatories circulated by 
the London College of Physicians. In the ‘ short time,’ as he writes, 
during which he was able to direct attention to the subject when 
writing his report, no less than fifty cases came under his notice. 

‘ Leprosy is known in the District of Monghyr, and occurs in two 
distinct varieties j in very few instances as Lepra Arabum, or ele- 
phantiasis, and as Lepra Gnecorum, which is extremely prevalent, 
and manifests itself from the very commencement under two forms, 
atrophy and hypertrophy. The natives of the District call all these 
species by the generic term kuri. Although in their ultimate results 
these two varieties of leprosy (of the Arabs and Greeks) may be 
considered as identical diseases, — a cachexia of a specific nature, 
resulting from abnormal innervation and nutrition, and ending in 
anaemia, impairment of the vital functions of the system, and conse- 
quently exhaustion and death,— yet at the outset and progress the 
characters of these two varieties are so distinctive, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt that we have before us two independent diseases, 
which differ in their origin and exciting causes, but which may be 
co-existent in the same individual. My reasons for believing the 
above to be the case are as follows Lepra Arabum shows itself 
more as a local affection, and may up to a certain degree of develop- 
ment be removed by the knife,— for instance, in the hypertrophy of 
the scrotum ; in Lepra Graecorum such is not the case. There is a 
periodical fever in the former, distinctly perceptible ; not so in the 
latter. Lepra Arabum is mere prevalent in the moist climate of 
Bengal than in the dry Province of Behar, to which Monghyr 
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belongs; 2Uid I cannot help believing that, although it may be 
hereditary, the exciting cause thereof is in all probability the damp 
malarious heat which prevails in the Lower Provinces. The chief 
reason, however, which I beg to adduce m support of my belief in 
two distinct varieties, is the difference in the behaviour of the 
functions of the nervous system. In all well-marked cases of Lepra 
Grsecorum, the first symptom observed by the patient is the impair- 
ment of the ultimate ramifications of the nervous filaments, which 
supply the affected part of the integument with sensation ; and 
hence the change of the character of that organ, not only as regards 
its functions, but also its appearance, namely, discoloration, and in 
most cases, a peculiarly shining aspect of the patches affected with 
anaesthesia. 

* The sub-varieties of the Lepra Graecorum, as mentioned at the 
beginning, I assume to be the hypertrophic and the atrophic. In 
the first, a patch of the size of a sixpence, or smaller, is observed 
on the forehead or the cheek ; the latter locality appears to be more 
frequent ; the patch is darker than the circumference, and is soon 
followed by a similar one, either in its vicinity or the opposite side, 
or on the lips or ears; the integument of the nose becomes 
thickened ; distinct and isolated tubercles begin to grow, sometimes 
to the size of a filbert or even larger, over which the innervation 
continues, or if impaired at all, it is so at first but to an inconsider- 
able extent. In the course of time, after five or ten years, the skin 
of the lower extremities, especially the feet, which are often 
covered with an exzematous eruption, becomes hypertrophied, very 
much like elephantiasis ; the innervation appears to be getting daily 
more impaired, deep fissures form on the soles and between the 
toes, which exude an ichorous fluid. These fissures degenerate 
into sores, spreading over the heel or encircling the roots of the toes, 
which in course of time are severed from the tarsus, in consequence 
of the gradual destruction of skin, muscles, and ligaments. These 
stumps continue, not unfrequenlly, as permanent running sores ; or 
if a scar should form, it is always like wh-at we see after cachectic 
ulcers, thin, shining, and discoloured. The s-imc destructive pro- 
cess may be going on with the upper extremities. This 1 would 
call the hypertrophic variety of Lepra Gnecorum. Under the 
atrophic variety I should class 'those cases in which the disease 
manifests itself from the commencement with local nuesthesia and 
a li^ discoloration of the integument Whilst in the hypertrophic 

vou XV. *> 
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variety the hue is one or two shades darker than the surrounding 
skin, in this it is quite the reverse ; the absence of pignaent in the 
rcte mucosum increasing in ‘some cases to such an extent, that per- 
fectly white vitiligoid patches with white hair upon them make their 
appearance on the coloured , skin. These patches appear on the 
vertex, the forehead, covering sometimes the whole nose, on the 
tr unk, or on the upper and lower extremities. In size they vary 
from that of a pin's head to a patch that would hardly be covered 
by the whole hand; they are always, independently of the shade of 
the colour, dry and shining. The epidermis must be f al lin g off 
more rapidly than in the normal state, because it is in these very 
patches, especially on the extremities, that the first blisters and 
ulcerations occur, leaving, as in the h)rpertrophic variety, running 
sores, which, however, in by far the greater number of cases heal 
up at first, leaving cicatrices with contraction of toes and fingers, 
the scars themselves assuming invariably a vitiligoid discoloration. 
This I never observed in cases of the hypertrophic variety which 
under my notice. In Monghyr District the atrophic variety is 
by far the most common. It is to this form that eight out of my 
ten first cases belonged. 

‘ The youngest leprotic patient I ever saw was a Musahnin boy 
twelve years of age, in whom the disease was said to have already 
existed for twelve months. The earliest s)anptom leading me to 
suspect leprosy, which the sufferer tries to conceal as long as he 
can, is a slight but even (not tubercular) hypertrophy of the toes, a 
peculiar shining appearance of the integument over them, uneven- 
ness of the nails, and fissures on the soles. The leprosy, though a 
loathsome and hitherto incurable disease, does not appear to be, 
even in its worst form, very destructive to life. -The atrophic 
variety is, according to my limited experience, the most destructive ; 
yet I could advance nothing beyond mere guesses in determining 
the period of years over which the disease may be protracted. One 
of my cases is a leper of twenty-five years standing, affected with 
the worst form oT the disease, in whom the powers of reproduction 
do not seem to have been impaired for a number of jrears. Her 
state is very distressing now, but she may live for years yet to come. 
I have no reason to suppose that sex makes any difference in the 
frequency of the disease. I believe that all degrees and castes of 
the native community 'are subject to it The poor and indigent are 
those who, by their habits or in consequence of scanty means of 
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subsistence, are most subject to the chances of anemia, and appear 
most prone to become early victims of the 'complaint Almost all 
the leprotic patients have the impression that some previous illness, 
especially cutaneous disease or syphilis, has preceded or aggravated 
their affliction. I believe the disease to be hereditary in many 
cases, although among all those whose histories I could put on 
record, I succeeded in one instance only in obtaining the patient’s 
admission that there was leprpsy in the family. If we are to put 
confidence in the general assertion of the lepers themselves, it 
wduld appear that in by far the greater number of cases the disease 
is not hereditary. Leprosy, in my opinion, has but an accidental 
connection with syphilis, though in some cases the disease is 
attributed to syphilis by the patient. I can adduce no case of the 
disease as the result of contagion. I know, however, of a very 
intelligent native practitioner who was not afraid to give hjs only 
daughter in maniage to a man of twenty years, although be was 
bom of leprotic parents, and already himself showed symptoms of 
the affection. This case would tend to prove that, in the opinion 
of even educated natives, leprosy is not contagious. There is no 
restriction put on persons affected with the disease in Monghyr 
District They are 'allowed to communicate freely with the rest of 
the community. I saw several cases obtaining considerable relief 
from hygienic measures, well-regulated diet, and the use of arsenic, 
Asclepias gigantea, but especially the oil and poultices of the seeds 
of Chaulmugra odorata. Lawsonia inermis applied in poultices has 
also proved beneficial. I saw indolent leprotic ulcers, which 
threatened to detach toes and fingers, completely healed up by 
Chaulmugra; the scars, however, were wanting in pigment and 
affected with anxsthesia. But this satisfactory condition, such as 
it was, did not last many months ; because, without any apparent 
stimulus, small blisters formed on the scars or other parts of the 
body, followed by unhealthy-looking ulcerations, which, if healed 
over, were again succeeded by, others. These temporary cures, 
however, I observed merely in young subjects, anti where the con- 
stitution was not broken down. I know of no case in which a 
spontaneous cure occurred.' 

Epidemics. — It is very difficult to give an account of the diseases 
which have been epidemic in Monghyr District, even during the 
last few years. Cholera is the most frequent of these diseases. In 
i86a it was severe in every part of the District, and in the beginning 
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of April found its way into the jail. In twenty-three days there were 
twenty-five cases and fourteen deaths, or 56 per cent, of those 
attacked succumbed. The jail outbreak was most remarkable for 
the manner of treatment. A theory had been suggested that the 
ultimate cause of death was the stopping of the action of the heart 
by the clotting of the blood, caused by the withdrawal of its liquid 
elements by the drawing action of the disease. This theory has 
since been proved to be fallacious ; but the treatment based npon 
it is deserving of record. It was imagined that collapse was the 
sign that the heart was beginning to be unable to circulate the 
thickened blood, and it was proposed then to have recourse to 
phlebotomy. The rationale of reducing the quantity of life-giving 
fluid, at the very time it was beginning to fail and dry up, does not 
readily appear. The process certainly was not a success, death 
ensuing in every case in which it was tried. 

Jn 1869 cholera was very prevalent in most of the bdtdrs of 
the town. There were 95 cases between i8th February and 
2d April, in 34 of which death followed. The Civil Surgeon 
did not believe that this total presented anything like a correct 
estimate of the severity of the outbreak, as many cases never came 
under any treatment whatever, and many were treated by Europ- 
eans and others wlio habitually keep pris ate supplies of medicines. 
On the ryth April he asked for the appointment of an extra estab- 
lishirient, and on the r9th reported that the disease was spreading 
into the neighbouring villages, and was aggravated by the presence 
of much small-pox. On rst June it was represented as ‘raging’ 
so far east as Bariirpur. During the fam.ne of r 874 a large num- 
ber of labourers, said to amount to four or five hundred at the 
time of the outbreak, were employed on the irrigation works on 
the river Man at Kharakpur. About the 10th of May' cholera ap- 
peared amongst them, and continued until the 8th June. About 
a week after its appearance at the works, it broke out in a part of 
the bdzAr two miles distant, inhabited by some members of the 
cowherd caste, the persons attacked being those who used to 
supply milk to the labourers. There was no evidence, however, 
to shov.' that the disease was originally imparted through the agency 
of human intercourse. Altogether 123 cases came to notice, — 43 
among the labourers, and 80 among the bdtdr population. The 
admissions to hospital ranged from i to 8 a day, with the 
exception of the 27th May, when a6 cases were registered. On 
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that day there was the first heavy fall of the rains, which flooded 
the Man, and brought down large quantities of rubbish and de* 
caying vegetable matter that had been accumulating for months. 
The disease could not have been of a very malignant typ^ the 
mortality being comparatively small. Among the 1 13 cases only 
13 deaths occurred, 8 of labourers and 4 in the bdzdr. The Civil 
Surgeon mentions the following local circumstances as disposing 
to cholera. The labourers employed were generally low-caste 
men, including Dosidhs, Chimirs, and San tils, wb » live regardless 
of all sanitary considerations, and eat every kind of garbage. They 
were badly clothed and housed, and had to work for hours in the 
bed of the river, in water polluted by debris and the action of 
machinery. The water they drank was decidedly bad, and the 
food supplied by the contractors was likewise of very inferior 
quality. Some Burmah rice was condemned by the Hospital 
.\ssistant Surgeon in charge, as unfit for food. A short time 
previously, a storm had blow'n down a great quantity of unnpe 
mangoes, which, with the petals of the tnahud tree, were eaten by 
the labourers, and probably affected them prejudicially. The heat 
at the time was very intense at the foot of the hills, the ther- 
mometer standing at io6* inside the Assistant Manager’s house, 
and no® outside in the shade. 

Mortuary Statistics collected through the regular and village 
police arc still very unsatisfactory, the rate returned in 1874 being 
only 698 per thousand, or 12,660 deaths for the whole District; 
of which 6997 were deaths of males, and 5663 of females, 1059 of 
infants under one year of age, and 1943 of children under seven. In 
order to arrive at more accurate figures, limited areas in the head- 
quarters town and the subdivisional towns of Begu Sarii and Jamui 
were selected, in which observations might be made under the imme- 
giip^iYision of the medical and executive officers. 1 he number 
of deaths with their causes registered in 1874 were In Monghyr 
area, with a population of 26,274 souls: cholera, 18; small-pox, 
122; fevers, 360; bowel complaints, 76; suicides, 4; wounds, 19; 
accidents, 4 ; snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 5 ; all other 
causes, 112; total from all causes, 74* o* 38’2 per thousand 
of the population. Of these, 399 were deaths of males, 34a of 
females, 205 of children under seven years of age, and 91 of 
infants under one year. In Begu Sarii area, with a population of 
10,016 souls, the number and causes of deaths were: Small-pox, 
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6; fyvm, 334; bowel complaint, 8; wonndiaga, 3; acddenta, 4; 
snake bite or injuries 1^ wild txMts, s ; all other cansei^ 9 : total 
frotn all causes, 364 or 36*35 perthousand of the population. Of 
thes^ 180 were deaths of males, 84 of females, 33 of childran 
under seven yean of ag^ and 51 of infants under one year. In 
Jamdf aiei^ widi a population of 10,410 souls, the returns were, 
—from chudeta, i death; snud^pox, 10; fevers, 31^; bowel com- 
jdaints; 16 ; ao^ents, 3 ; snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 3 ; all 
other causes, 35 : total from all. causey 373 or 36*33 per thousand 
of the population. Of these, 138 were deaths of males, 145 of 
females, 63 of children under seven years of age, and 7 r of infen^s 
under one year. 

Thb Kabirajs or Hindu physidaiu of Behar are possessed of 
c system of medichie which, in 'the hands of the inore educated 
members of dm profession, is on the whole rational,' though founded 
on a vague and hypothetical kitowledge. There are besides a large 
number of quack doctors, in league with the village or spirit 
charmers and low Brdhmws, who recommend incantations, charms, 
and the performance of /ujdt. In the following list of indigenous 
drugs used in the native pharma^paia, the num^ of aphrodisiacs 
is very striking; It is in diis cl^ of medicines, and amongst the 
people who use them, du^ the practice of the quacks is largest 
At the outset of cholera, kabirdjs usually administer a pill con- 
t«i»tng opjuigai,^£|P^or, and nutnfeg. In collapse they prescribe 
nutm, a medicine whose action is stimulating ; as a diuretic^ the 
fsecal matter of mice moistened with the juice of the plantain tree 
is applied to the navel. When thirst is excessive, an electuary 
made of honey and cinnamon powder is placed on the tongue; 
wat«r is given sparingly. In native medical works eight kinds of 
fever are described. Of these the principal are the nervous, the 
bilious, and the catanhal. The most complicated form is that m 
which the symptoms of all these three forms are present The 
remedy suit^ for the treatment of all kinds of fever is called 
tuiarshan ehuroi, retaining fifty medicirutl substances, most of 
which possess febiifoge properties. Purgatives are never given at 
the outset Facing is stricdy enjoined during the first four or five 
days of the attack. In dysentery and dBarrlma,^ die mediciiies 
commonly givai are taken fiom the class ot curmlliativfm and 
antiperiodi^ A eon^raand medicine used m fitvps contains, 
amongst other drugs, mercury, gol^ talc, cq^ n^ntes, and kuU 
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iaU (TcnninalU chebula). For spleen, a compound called pd»- 
chtM is used, which consists of the following ingredients >»Aloes, 
umors, limjS juice from the idgcAt, a snoall and very acid varieQr 
of citrus acida, rock salt, black salt, and vinegar. For dysentery, 
cloves, ajdmut, assafeedda, rock salt, black pepper, bay leaves, and 
mint are used in. various combinadons. Cow’s urine is often ad* 
ministered jn liver disease. 

Indigenous Drugs. — The following list of nadve drugs in use 
in thb District is pardy derived from the Civil Surgeon’s return, and 
partly from local inquiry. The majority of the plants mentioned, 
which are not stated to be imported, are indigenous. A large pro* 
pordon of die mineral medicines are found in the southern hills : 
— (i) Adrai (Zinziber officinale). Eaten with pepper in cases of 
indigesdon. (s) Akarkem (Pyrethrum parthenium). The powder 
of the root is used as an expectorant A small piece of the root 
inserted into the hole of a decayed tooth is said to allay the pain 
of toothache. (3) Ajdwan {Ptychotis ajowan). The see^ are used 
as a carminadye in flatulent colic. (4) Am-H-gitli (Mangifera 
Indica). The powder of the seed is used as an astringent in 
chronic dysentery, together with opium. (5) Amaltds-ka^phai 
(Cassia fistula). . The pulp is used as a gende liutadve, in combina^ 
don with other medicines. (6) Amttttdmul (Hemidesmus Indicts). 
The root is used as a diuredc and diaphoredc ; also as an altem* 
live and tonic. (7) Andr M-jar-kd^ckilkd (Punica granatum). The 
root and bark are used as an anthelmindc. The rind of the fruit is 
used as an astringent in dianhoea and d)rsenteiy. (8) Aphim 
(Papaver somiiiferum), opium, a sedadve and stimulant (9) Atli 
(Aconitum heterophyllum), brought from the Himila3ras, where it 
grows af a height of 13,000 feet above the sea. The powdered root 
is an anti-periodic in intermittent fevers, in doses of ten to twenty 
g rains . It is especially useful in dispelling the symptoms of fever 
due to malaria, before the fever has openly dec^^ itself (10) 
(Acacia Arabica), gum arabic. (ii) Babmi i^aU 
(Artemisia vul^uis), frdd camomile, used as a tonic and 
febrifugfr (is) BMsMm or tabasUr (Bambusa arundinacea), a 
nliceous conoete found in the joints of tNunboos; used as an s^h- 
rodisiac in doses of five to twenty grains. (13) Banafsha (Viola 
jpdortia}? Used in feveit as a diaphoretic and sudorific; and for 
chOdsen, as an emetic^ in doses aS twenty to twenty-four gtains. 
This and the following (No. 14) are probably Himdlayan plants, hot 
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are said to be found in the southern hills. (14) Bekh-banafsha (Iris 
florentina), is imported from Kdbul, and is used both as a scent 
and as a stimulant, in doses of five to twenty grains. (15) Be/ 
(yEgle marmelos). A febrifuge, and the fruit is much used in dysen- 
tery. (16) Bishndg (Aconitum ferox), comes from the Himalayas, 
and is used as an aphrodisiac. It is spoken of by natives as mUM 
zaAr, or sweet poison. One-sixteenth of a grain is the dose. (17) 
ChampuH, a species of epephytal orchid, perhaps Dendrobium 
elevatura. The dried plant is brought from Nepil, and used as a 
scent and as an aphrodisiac. (18) Charar (Cannabis sativa). The 
resinous exudation from this plant is used as a narcotic, stimulant, 
and aphrodisiac. One-quarter of a grain to two grains forms a dose. 
(19) Chanlmugra (Gynocardia odorata). The oil of the seeds is 
applied in itch. Taken internally it is an emetic. (20) Chiretta 
(Ophelia chirata). A tonic and febrifuge. (21) Ldl chitra 

(Plumbago rosea), the ldl chitrd of Bengal. The root is a 
sialogogue and vesicant ; also a stimulant used to produce 
abortion, in doses of a half to three grains. (22) Safaii chitra 
(Plumbago zeylanica). An irritant and vesicant used locally ; also 
given to produce abortion. (23) Ddlchini (Cinnamomum zeylani- 
cum), cinnamon, a native of Ceylon. Used as a carminative and 
stimulant. (24) Ddlshikra (Hydrargerum bichloriduni), corrosive 
sublimate. Rarely used in medicine. (25) Dhanyd (Coriandrum 
sativum). Used as a condiment and carminative. (26) Dhdtuni 
(Croton tiglium). The bark of the root is used as a cathartic, and 
to induce abortion. (27) Dhdtird (Datura stramonium). A 
common poison, of which the seeds are smoked with benefit in 
asthma. (28) Dhaurd-ka-phul (Grislea tomentosa), has a gum very 
like tragacanth. The dried flowers are a stimulant, and are used 
for promoting parturition. (29) Dndiyd (Euphorbia thymifolia). 
Used as a stimulant and laxative. (30) Dhuku (Ligusticum dif- 
fusum), an umbelliferous plant, also called jangli jdiphal. It is 
aromatic and carminative. (31) Eliva or musabar (Aloe perfo- 
liata), also called ghikumar. Used as a purgative and externally 
as an astringent, the dose being from five to twenty grains. (32) 
Gandha birosa (Bosw'ellia thurifera). Used externally as a stimulant 
ointment; internally in gonorrhoea. (33) Gandhak, or sulphur. 
Used to cure itch, and as a purgative. (34) Gilla (Entada 
]Hirsoetha).. The seeds are used internally as an aphrodisiac and 
expectorant, in doses of five to twenty graius. (35) Golmanch 
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(Piper nigium). A stimulant and febrifuge. (36) Gugal-ka-gond 
(Balsamodendron mukul), or gum bdellium. Used as a substitute 
for myirh. (37) Gul-i-biibund (Matricaria chamomilla), or camo- 
mile flowers. A native of Persia. Used as a febrifuge and laxa- 
tive, in doses of five to twenty-five grains. (38) Habdblr (Juni- 
perus communis). The dried berries are brought from NepAl, and 
used as a diuretic, and in the cure of gonorrhica. (39) Haldi 
(Curcuma longa), or turmeric. Is given in the following prescrip- 
tion for enlargement of the spleen : — ten grains of haldt, five of bi- 
chlorate of soda, five of aloes, two of sulphate of iron, and three of 
rhubarb. (40) HantaM (Terminalla chcbula). The unripe fruit, 
known as jdngt hard, is given with sattg jardhat, or steatite, and 
opium, to cure haemorrhage in acute dysentery. Thirty grains of 
tlie ripe fruit, bard hard, are given as a purgative, with senna and 
black salt. (41) Harsinghdr (Nyctanthes arbor tristis). Given 
internally in dysmenorrhoea, in doses from five grains to one 
scruple. (42) Ifing (Narthex asafcetida), or ass.ifoetida ; a native 
of Persia, largely imported. Used as a carminative and digestive. 
(43) Jldchi (Elettaria cardamomum) ; brought from the Malay 
Archipelago. A carminative and stimulant. (44) Imll or Tetul 
(Tamarindus Indica). Used as a laxative. (45) Indrajab 
(Wrightia anti-dysenterica). The seeds and bark in infusion are 
given in dysentery. (46) Ingur (red sulphuret of mercury). Not 
used internally. (47) Isdbgtd (Plantago ispaghula). I’he seed 
highly mucilaginous, and very much used as a demulcent. (48) 
Jallakri (Nardostachys jatamansi), or wild valerian, supposed to be 
the ancient spikenard. Used as a refrigcr.int. (49) Jangdl (sub- 
acetate of copper). Used in ointments. (50) Jawdshir (Opo|>onax 
chironium). Used as a stimulant. (51) Kabdb chtni (Piper 
cubeba). Imported, and used as a stimulant to the urinary organs. 
(52) Kdldddnd (Pharbitis nil). The half roasted and powdered 
seeds are used as a purgative. (53) dCdld nimak, or black salt. 
Used as a digestive. (54) Kalmi shord, nitrate of potash. Given 
internally as cooling in gonorrhoea and fever. (55) Kamela 
(Daphne mezereon). The seed imported from Kcibul, and used as 
an irritant. The same name is applied to the powder of the seed- 
vessel of Mallotus Phillipensis. (56) Kaphur (Camphora officina- 
rum). A native of the Malay Islands. Used as a stimulant ex- 
ternally and internally. (57) Karbdja (Cucumis mclo). The seeds 
used in dysentery. (58) Kird (Cucumis utilissimus). The seeds 
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used in dj^nteiy. (59) Kami (Cichorium intybu^). The flowers, 
infused with rose leaves, are given in dysentery. (Co) Katk 
(Acacia catechu). Generally used as an astringent and tonic. 
(61) Kath karanja (Guilandina bonduc). Ten to twen^ grains 
of the powdered seeds are given as an anti-periodic, an hour 
before an attack of fever is expected. (62) KuehM (Sttych- 
nos nux vomica). The seeds used as an anti-periodic tonic and 
aphrodisiac (63) Kutild (Astragulus verus), tragacanth. Im- 
ported from the North-West Used as a demulcent in gonorrhoea. 
(64) Laui^(Caiyophy]l\ia aromaticus), or oil of cloves. Imported 
from Ceylon. A stimulant (65) Z//d td/^d, or sulphate of cop- 
per. Used as an escharotic. (66) Lohdltdlochan^ iron filings. 
Used as a tonic (67) Madar (Calotropis gigantea). The powdered 
root is similar in effect, but inferior to Ipecacuanha. (68) Mansdl 
or tnaituhal (Arsenicum bi-syjphuretum), an orange-yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic, composed of orpiment and realgar; given in itch and 
other complaints. (69) i 1 /<}//'^d'^(Arachi 8 h3rpogoea). Used exter- 
nally in rheumatism. (70) MaAud ka-bakal (Bassia latifolia). The 
bark is used in decoction as an astringent and tonic (71) Moihras 
(Bombax Malabaricum). The gum of the simul tree; given to 
children u a laxative (72) Mom safaid (Cera alba), or white wax. 
Used in ointmenta (73)^^i^^^(Ceraflava). Used in ointments. 
(74) Ndgawar (Mesua ferrea). Grown in gardena The dried 
pistils ue used like saffron in scents and spiced dishes, and the 
berries in fevers ; the pistils are also given with sulphur internally 
in djrspepsia. (75) Nasddar (Ammonia murias), muriate of am- 
monia Used externally. (76) NtrmAR-kalAj (Stiychnos potatorum). 
The seeds are used to clear water; and externally as an astringent 
(77) Nim (Azadirachta Indica) ; the leaves and bark are used as a 
febrifuge, and in cutaneous diseases ; in doses of forty grains to half 
an ounce (78) Nil (Indigofera tinctoria). The leaves, powdered, 
are used as an alterative in hepatitis ; given in decoction for calcu- 
lus ; also used externally in the treatment of wounds. (79) PafUia^ 
a specie of Stiychnos, perhaps S. Ignatii or S. multifloia, a native of 
the Phihppines. The seed used as a narcotic and stimulant; in 
doses of a quarter-grain to four grains. It is also a poison. (80) 
Pdrd (Hydiaigeitim), quicksilver. Used intenially as an alterative 
and purgative Dose, a quarter-grain to two grains mixed with gkL 
(81) PaUutg (Hiematoxylon Campeachianum). Imported ; whence 
I cannot learn. Used as an astringent in dia^cea. (82) Pipiamor 
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(Piper longum), the root of the long pepper. Used as a stimulant, 
in doses of five grains to one scruple. (83) RhUiarf, super-sulphate 
of alumina and potash (alum). Used internally and exteriudly. 
(84} P(n^ka 4 d (Oleum papaveris), or poppy-oil. (85) R<A (Sinapis 
nigra and S. dichotoma) ; several kinds of mustard-seed are much 
used internally. (86) Raskipur (Hydrargerum chloridum), impure 
proto-chloride of mercury. A laxative. Used also ip ointments. 
(87) ftamat (Berberis Asiatica and B. aristata), native of the 
mountainous countries north of Hindustin, including NeptU. Ten 
to thirty grains, of extract are given as anti-periodic in fever. It 
nas also a laxative tendency. (88) J?<vt<fA/->f(i-/e/(Ricinus contmunis), 
or castor oil. Used as a purgative. (89) Resha khatmi (Sidaalba). 
The powdered root is given in dysentery, and as a refrigerant. (90) 
Rewand ehinl, a species of Rheum; a root like rhubarb, of an 
inferior kind. (91) Ritkd (Sapindus emarginatus and S. detergens). 
The nut is used as a soap and as an expectorant in coughs. (99) 
RunU mastangi (Pistacia lentiscus), or gum mastic, from Afghdnistin. 
Used as a perfume and as an ^hrodisiac. (93) Sabtm mail, or 
fullers’ earth. Used to check diarrhoea. (94) Sa/aid ghangehi 
(Abrus precatorius), a stimulant The powdered root used as a 
substitute for liquorice. (95) Sdgu (Sagus Isevis), or sago, imported 
from Malacca and Sumatra. (96) Sambal Uiar, arsenious add. 
Used in leprosy and to cure snake bites, in the form of ointments. 
(97) Sang jurdhat, or steatite. Used with cubebs as an astringent 
in gonorrhoea, and to heal wounds. (98) Sanaa makkl (Cassia 
senna), a Common purgative. (99) Shatara (Fumaria parviflora), 
dried plant used in infusion with chiretta as a tonic and febrifuge, with 
idJdddnd as an alterative. (100) Sfrkd (Acidum aceticum), vinegar 
made from the juices of the Borassus flabelliformus, and Phoenix 
dactylifera and P. sylvestris. A refrigerant (101) Sirkhistf an exu- 
dation from Alhagi desertonim, Tamarix mannifera, and probably 
other plants. Imported from Arabia and Persia. Used as a laxa- 
tive. (10a) Sisd, or lead ; the oxides given as aphrodisiacs. (103) 
Shorat nitrate of potash. (104) Sehdga (borax), or bi-borate of soda. 
Used extensively externally; also given internally as a laxative. 
(105) Samrdj (Vernonia anthelmintica), anthelmintic and purgative. 
Used in snak curea It kills pediculL (106) Santt^ (Pimpinella 
anisum)^ or aniseed. Imported. The root is used u carminative 
and deobstrnent (toy) Snrmd (Antimonii sulpburetum), or blade 
antimony, used u an ointment to strengthen the eyesight (108) 
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Surmi sa/aid, or carbonate of lime. Used in opl^thalmia. (109) 
Sawdn makhl, or iron pyrites. A refrigerant and tonic, (i 10) Sdl 
(Shorea robusta). The resin is used externally in sores, and inter- 
nally to cure haemorrhage, (in) Tdlmakhdni (Asteracantha longi- 
folia). The seeds in infusion form a tonic and diuretic, (ns) 
Tejpity various species of Laurus ; the leaves used as stimulant aro- 
matics. (113) Ttsi (Linum usitatissimum), a demulcent. (114) 
Usara rewand (Garcinia cambogia). Imported from the Madras 
Presidency and Malacca. The gum resin is used as a cathartic, in 
doses of a half-grain to five grains. (115) Ushak (Dorema ammonia- 
cum), or gum ammonia. Imported from Persia. Used in coughs 
and applied externally ; given in doses of half a grain to six grains, 
(t 16) Zird (Cuminum cyminum), or carraw.iy seeds. A carminative. 

Vaccination. — ^The progress of vaccination in Monghyr has been 
much slower and uncertain than in most Bengal Districts. This is 
due both to a greater amount of prejudice and conservatism existing 
amongst the people of Behar, and also to the Province having received 
less attention in this respect from Government The following 
Report by the Civil Surgeon, written in 1868, describes the position 
of things previous to that date: — ‘Vaccination is at present carried 
on by vaccinators, paid partly by Government, and partly by the 
Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamilpur. Until 1867, vaccination 
was confined to Monghyr and Jamilpur towns, with the surrounding 
villages. In that year the appointment of special vaccinators for 
the municipalities enabled me to send the Government vaccinators 
into the District Their success, however, has been very small, 
and I now think that it would be better to concentrate the efforts of 
the men within a limit of six miles round Monghyr and Jamilpur. 
It is better that a circle of such importance should be thoroughly 
vaccinated, than that a few vaccinators should be sent into the 
District, vaccinating a child here and there, and competing on 
unequal terms with crowds of inoculators. While for the present 
confining the exertions of paid vaccinators within a limited ar<ta, 
inoculators should be encouraged to continue their operations as 
usual, vaccine lymph being substituted for smallpox matter. 
Inoculation is universally practised, there being very few persons in 
the District who are not either inoculated or marked with small-pox. 
Of 736 prisoners admitted into Monghyr Jail during 1867^ there 
were inoculated alone, 431 ; inoculated, and marked by small-pox, 
35 ; marked by small-pox alone, 199; vaccinated, 38; without any 
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marks, 33. The comparatively large number of persons vaccinated 
is due to the neighbourhood of the European station of Jamilpur. 
The inoculators are beginning to doubt the legality of their pro- 
ceedings, and would be glad to accept employment as vaccinators. 
Seventeen men are now in the District performing the old operation 
above the wrist with needles, but using vaccine lymph instead of 
small-pox matter. One of these informed me that the epidemic in 
Monghyr was, if not originated, at least intensified by the .action of the 
inoculators, and that he himself was so frightened at the mortality 
consequent on the operation that he gave up its performance.’ 

The following further information is abstracted from the Report 
for 1874: — ‘The Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamilpur employed 
four vaccinators, who were paid J[ji each during the working season, 
and los. during the recess. Two vaccinators were also entertained 
by the Darbhangah Rij on the Kharakpur estates. The Government 
grant of was distributed among 134 instructed inoculatora 
They had no defined areas, but worked where they expected most 
success. The operations within municipal limits were inspected 
by the Civil Surgeon and his assistant. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in starting the work, owing to the repeated failure of 
lymph and crusts. The numbers vaccinated were — by Monghyr and 
Jamiilpur vaccinators, 1259; Kharakpur vaccinators, 439; the 
hospital assistants of Jamiii and Begu Sarii, 634 and 27 respectively; 
134 converted inoculators, 12,964. V.accination docs not find 
much favour among the higher-class natives, and the Mirwlrls are 
opposed to both inoculation and vaccination. Inoculation is said 
to be very common in the town and all over the District Now 
that the Act prohibiting it has been extended to Monghyr and Jamdl- 
pur, inoculators will not be able to carry on their practice in those 
towns. With the exception of the municijialitics already mentioned, 
and the two vaccinators paid by the R 4 ji of Darbhangah, there is no 
organized system of vaccination. All the work in the District is 
performed by trained inoculators, who get little or no encouragement 
in the way of rerouneratioh from Government, and upon whom, as 
a necessary result, we have no check. All that Government allows 
on account of vaccination \% £,\t per annum, and it has hitherto 
been the custom to divide this sum among the deserving trained 
inoculators ; but now that their number has so increased, the share 
they may become individually entitled to is scarcely worth claiming. 
The number of these men applying iatpano&nds (official orders 
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empowering them to operate) has considerably increased, being 134 
against 92 last year. They are generally late in presenting them- 
selves, and only work over a short period. They are furnished 
with an order to the police to be allowed to operate in certain 
circles. In the event of any of them being discovered practising 
inoculation, the police are requested to report the matter at once. 
Each man works among the idhabitants of a few villages in the 
vicinity of his own ; and, in fact, this is the only way of getting the 
people to submit to the operation. These men are generally 
known to the villagers, and they repose confidence in them, which 
would not be accorded to strangers. I have no doubt that some 
of them may not be honest, and may practise inoculation on the sly, 
but many of them do good work. The returns show an increase in 
the operations performed by them of 12,961 against 13,531.’ 

The tabular statement on the next page, showing the number of 
persons vaccinated during the seventeen years from 1858 to 1874, 
has been furnished to me by the Civil Surgeon. It will be observed 
that operations have been discontinued entirely of late years during 
the hot weather and rains. They were stated to be accompanied 
by considerable mortality amongst children. 

Fairs are very few in the District of Monghyr, being confined to 
the vicinity of the headquarters town. On the north of the Ganges 
none are held, trade transactions being entirely carried on in the 
large ^drs and markets. The report of the civil surgeon in 186S 
on this subject gives the following information ; — ‘ Fairs are held in 
the neighbourhood of Monghyr, though not within the limits of the 
municipality. At the Sitikund hot springs, about four miles from 
Monghyr, fairs are held in November, January, and March. The 
average number attending them is 12,000. They only last fora 
day or two, and no outbreaks of disease seem, to have occurred at 
them. At RIshakund hot spring, about ten miles south of Monghyr, 
a fair is held once in three years. It is of no great importance, 
there being seldom more than 2000 people present Although not 
strictly coming under the head of fiqrs, an assemblage of the people, 
which takes place annually towards the end of April, may be men- 
tioned here. Thirty thousand cultivators are called together at 
that time from all parts of the District to deliver up their opium to 
the Government agents, and to receive the balance of cash due to 
them. As this is die only occasion they have, of learing their own 

[SentMce Ctmtinued on pagt-vi%. 
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'{Mtt of the IMitrict, take kdvontagi of the oppKVtimi^ to pur- 
;(i|itte eloth, bran, and earthen venels, etc, and many l^dieds of 
tndeemen attend in order to nipply thek wants. Formerly they were 
aU sammoned for the first day of the opium we^hing^ and for about 
a fortnight remained crowded together widiin a very small compass. 
Outlweaks of disease were therdbre common, and in 1M3 cholera 
cansed great destruction of life. Under the arrangements made by 
the jnesent Sul>depoty Opium Agent, only that number of cuhivaton 
are summoned for each ^y whose opium can be weighed and to 
whom the money due can be paid within the working hours of the day. 
The men arrive at earliest on the previous evenmg, and contintte to 
arrive all night During the following day the opium is taken, and the 
money paid, and by sunset all are free to return to didr homea 
As a rule^ however, the evening is spent in tnaking purchases, and 
cm the following morning they depart The number of men present 
at any one time is therefore reduced tb a minimum, and the risk of 
disease and contagion proportionally lessened* 

CHAnrrABU Dispensaribs.— There are foipr dispensaries in 
Monghyr District — two maintained at die headquarters station 
and at Begtf Sard!, and two branches of the former at Kharakpur 
and JamtlL In t873 the total number of in-door patients treated 
was ^5, and out-door it, 88s ; grand total, 13,367, or a percentage 
of *68 on the whole population. 

Thb MoiroHYK Dispensary ww firanded on the ist March 1846. 
It is locat^ in a fine masonry building on the east of the for^ in 
an open,.weIl-ventihUed situation; whil^ at the same time, it is 
snilh^tiky near to the principal iiUrs of the town, in which it has 
two snb-btandies. It is h charge of a native assistant surgebn, 
under die immediate supervision of die Civil Surgeon of the station. 
‘ If -it had not landed property yielding a conddeiable monddy 
revenue^ the institution must have collqised long ago^ from the 
sheer want of the necessary funds to carry it OIL Thenativesubsorip- 

tionsfw the past year (1873) amounted to only This state of 
things was ie|»cseated to die Mankqial Conunittee^ and diat body 
bltenlly grant^ an eatra ananol aUowifooe of nditch, wildi a 
previoas subscription, made thdr snnNNt eqtml to 80 per dnatan. 
The kmom# of dm dapenssij doting dm year 1873 imsNiCleg; 6a. 
-Jifd., ef^hidhi asL 9^wna the hatanoe ftoai tfeh p wit wis 
^119^ t4i 6d. dmsAiybfAees mhli i hnw itcen htt afo j hy 
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Cown aiy } tjt, i|<L cum from load fimdi; £4$) id« 

w the n^icilm veiled ftindt; ;^i5 thembeaipdoaofEaraiMiiiii 
thet ofiMiivee; ;^t4o, 191, 5d the rat of ihope iud honelei, 
*^pwWofthediflieni*r3r. The espendituK of the jwr «u 
£i8», 4 i> sHv leaving a biltnce in hand of £ti, u. Sd. The 
il^ms lit, 8d. fbc the mlaiy of euboidinatei; 

£to, aa sd. for aenrats' waget; ;^3s, 7a sd. the oort of Midr 
***edicinei; £4af i6a lojd. the price of European 
locaUy puichaeed; ^^86, tSa ad. for diedng the lick ; ;^a, tia 6d. 
foe wmM and ipirita; ;fi4o, i4a. od. for repaka and coBrtracdon 
of bu ilding i and home rent j and £j4t i ja pd. tot mieoeUaaeouc 
eipenaea for dothing, fiunituKi buriah, etc. In 1871 then wen 
154 indoor patienti against 36s in 1873, and 6sib outdoor patient! 
against, 7a9& The female IwMpital wu finished in July 18711 etal 
is a veiy fiur building for the sum eipended,'-^ix7, roa od. It 
anewien its purpose very well ; but will cost a good dieal in annual 
lepmia being built of wood and bambooaand not of brick or stone. 
Then is accommodation for 8 femalea and it is genenlly fiuriy 
well fi l le d. Very small results fixMn the of midwiftiy may 

be expected, except in the case of the poorest and outcast f 
The Chrfl Surgeon writes: 'I have tried to get a respectable 
woman to lean practical midwifery, but in this District it seems 
a hopeless tuk.' 

Biou Sarai DisraNSARY was established on ist Sqtlember 
187s, and is almost entirely supported by European piMit<r*v , The 
attendance hu considerably increased, being 71 outdoor patienti 
in 1873 against none in 187a, and 1166 indotw patients in 1873 
against 1055 in 1873. The fricome of the dispensary in 1873 was 
^^365, 16s. 6|d., including a balance of ;^39, iia s|d. fitom the 
previous year. It was thus made up ^-Contribution from Govern* 
aaent, ;^65, 13s. ofd.; interest on invested funds, £g ; European 
donations and subs^ptions, ;^i37 ; native donations and lubocrip* 
£ 34 f >aa od. .The eiqrenditnre of the year wu £•$!, isa 
tiid., luring a balanu in hand of ;^34, 3a j^L; the items wo^ 
aalaiytf medical suboramates^ ;^i34, 3a it|d.; omatf wi^ 
£ 3 h ^ 4i<L; mi s rcIl a ne oM expenditure for fonrituia 

£44* 5 |< 1 « 

Kw a r a kw r BnancH DisnnyAnr wu — fri Ifiqr 1871, 
andisentfretyMf^wcted by foe Dafofrii^ Ahha^ 
focn is no lack of there wu amdrdtfGnl^ fajetfom proper 

YOU Xt. 
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accommodation, the dispensary being for a long time located in an 
old house in the heart of the biz&r. A new building has lately 
been constructed, which during the famine was used as a rice store; 
but it has now (1875) been taken possession of by its legitimate 
occupants. The expenditure of the institution in 1873 amounted 
to IS. 3d. In the same year there were 42 indoor patients, 

against 32 in 1872, and 2303 outdoor patients against 1550. The 
Deputy Surgeon-General inspected this dispensary on the loth 
November, and reports that the institution is evidently highly 
popular. He arrived at daybreak, and saw the frontage opposite 
the dispensary building soon tilled with a|)[)Iicants for relief. 

Jamui Branch Dispensary was established in April 1867. A 
new building has been erected here also, and the institution is now 
described as a promising one. In 1873 its income was ;^i33) 
9s. od., of which 19, 12s. 7jd. was the balance from the previous 
year. The expenditure was ^n, 12s. 6}d., leaving a balance in 
hand of ^121, i6s. sjd. 

In 1874 the Civil Surgeon made a return of the number of 
patients who had been treated at each of the ilispensanes in each 
of the five years from 1869 to 1873. At the Monghyr dispensary 
in 1869, 5019 patients came under treatment; in 1870, 5308; in 
1871, 6434; in 1872, 6464; III 1873, 7663. total patients treated, 
30,888. In Begu Sarai dis|)ens.iry, in 1872, 1053 patients were 
treated; in 1873, 1273: total, 2290 patients. In Jamui dispensary, 
in 1870, 803 patients were treated; in 1871. 637; in 1872,837; 
in 1873, 988: total patients, 3265. In Kharakpur dispensary, in 
1871, 1396 patients were treated; in 1872, 1569; in 1873, 2269: 
total patients, 5234 Grand total of patients treated, 41,677. 

Conservancy and Sanii ation. — The only portions of the Dis- 
trict in which conservancy and sanitation are at all attended to are 
the small areas included within the municipal limits of Monghyr 
and Jamdlpur ; and it is only with regard to the former that reports 
on these subjects ha\c been drawn up. In the rest of the District 
no means are taken to improve the public health, by means of 
increased cleanliness or other sanitary measures. Even in the 
mumcipaliUes, the condition ot the minor public thoroughfares and 
all private premises was, until lately, very unsatisfactory. In 1868 
the Civil Surgeon wrote : ‘The main streets of Monghyr are kept 
clean, but otherwise the state of the town is much the same as it 
must ever have been. As soon as you leave these main streets. 
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you come across heaps of putrefying filth and large holes full of 
foetid fluids. Drainage is imperfect, partly because it is incomplete, 
partly because Ibe levels of ihe drams are not correct The rain 
water finds for ifself a path in the centre of the roads. At intervals, 
when the rain is very heavy, it finds its way into a drain, which m.'iy 
thus be cleared out There are in several parts of the town hollows 
of great extent and of irregular shape and depth. These have not 
been constructed originally as tanks, but have arisen from the earth 
having been gradually removed for building the huts in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or for brick making. The description of one 
of these will suffice for all It lies in an open space to the east of 
the town, completely surrounded by houses. It is of irregular 
shape, about loo yards in length and breadth, and is partially filled 
with black, muddy water, the .accumulation of all the surface drainage 
in the neighbourhood. Numbers of people are bathing and wash- 
ing clothes, while the portion of the hollow not now under water 
is being used as a public necessary. Later in the season the water 
dries up, and only a foetid black ooze is left. In the hot weather 
it is perfectly dry.’ 

Within the last few yean, however, there has been a great advance 
made. The refuse and sweepings of the streets arc now carefully 
removed beyond the municipal boundaries, for which purposes 
six bullock carts and fourteen scavengers arc employed. Latrines 
have ihcreased in number from two in 1868 to fourteen in 1874, 
in which year fifty-one sweepers were employed in removing 
the excreta, which are ultimately deposited on the municipal 
farm. The report of the Civil Surgeon for 1874 desenbes in 
^11 the present conservancy arrangements : — ‘ The dry - earth 
systm is carried out and answers very well. There is no regular 
or connected system of drainage, but this subject is under 
discussioa An attempt is being made, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, to remove the 
coverings over the old deep drains, which exist in the municipal 
streets. These drains in their present state arc so closed in as to 
be almost useless for the purpose originally intended, and, in fact, 
are converted into so many cess -pits. In addition, the public 
thoroughfare has been enaoached upon, as the platform of the 
drain is in most instances a continuation of the floor of the house, 
and in order to protect this addition the roof of the house has been 
proportionally projected into the street This has been going on 
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so long and insidiously, that may be great opposition offered 
to the proposed improvement It was resolved by a special com- 
mittee, appoint^ ■ to consider the best kind of drainage for the 
town, that open saucer drains would answer best 

* Mon^yr has an abundant supply of water from the Ganges and 
numerous wells. Many of the wells have been improved during 
the past year, by the addition of masonry platfrnms and drams 
let off the surplus water. Slaughter-houses for sheep and cattle 
have been erected in the bdtdr, and are kept under supervision.' 
The offal is removed to the municipal farm. Cremation of the 
dead is conducted at a place on the bmk of the river some distance 
below the station. Some time ago a special committee was ap- 
pointed to Inspect and report upon the Muhammadan burial- 
grounds, public and private. All the public and many of the 
private cemeteries were found in a most objectionable conditiorL 
The public graveyards are numerous, and many of them are of 
large size. They are utterly neglected and overrun with jungle. 
Many of the private burial-grounds are in the midst of dwellings or 
close to wells, and as more space for graves becomes necessary, the 
people seem to be under the impression that they can take in land 
and bury where they like. The q>ecial committee unanimously 
agreed that all public and the most objectionable of the private 
cemeteries should be closed, and that a suitable piece of land should 
be obtained outside the town for the site of a public M uh a mm a d a n 
burial-ground.' 

Cattlb Diskasb. — I give below short descriptions of the princi- 
pal diseases to which cattle are subject in Monghyr District They 
ace neither full nor scientific, but the best that I can obtain with 
regard to a subject which has been little studied in Behar. GuH, 
or small-pox, is often prevalent; it reveals itself by the cattlo 
refusing to eat, by swelling of the stomach and throat drooping 
of the ears, and a dryness and cradciug of the corners of ihe eyes ; 
at the same time they pass water freely, the body is very hot 
and the hair drops off, there is much salivation, and diarrhoea of 
more or less seveiitpr^' In tfuMtka bkijd^ of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, sores break out on the legs nnd on the mouth and tongue. 
The remedies are partly directed by a kind of empiricism, and 
partly by superstidoa The legs are tied with catgut tetftoise shell 
is buried in the cow-shed, the animal is kept in dry quaitert and 
the flowers of the sMf grass and tobacco leaves mixed with dried 
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cow dung are applied to the sores. DkarH is shown by local 
swellings of die body, often of the joints. Rublnng the swollen 
parts with the hand is said to give relief. M^k 6 is summarily 
described to me as a disease in which the eyes water and the 
»iiiinal refuses its food. Yellow earth mixed with milk is admmi* 
stered ; hot mustard-seed oil, or sometimes hot milk, is rubbed on 
the top of the head. In arhtya the tongue becomes foul, the 
animal fall# and is Said to remain in this state for two and a 
half days. The remedy is characteristic. The animal is washed 
with an infusion of two and a half leaves of the kdntdJ or jack-fruit 
tree, and two and a half flying bugs, a species of lady-bird (Cocci- 
nella), in two and a half piAlAs or small measures of water. A 
little stHud cotton is given it to eaL ChAwtir guH it a dysenteiy 
often attended by hsemorrhage, and is much dreaded, as no remedy 
is known. Swelling and inflammation of parts of the compound 
stomach of ruminant cattle are often caused by over-feeding ; ch^ 
ing the cud and eating are stopped for a time, and breathing 
18 Turmeric flower and rice bran are given in small 

quantities; catechu, ajwdin (Ptychotis), and lime water are also 
administered. 

There are no notices of cattle disease in the records, but, so far 
as I can asceruin, there was a severe epidemic of small-pox about 
eight years ago, which was believed to have been imported 
from the Nepil Tarii. In 1864 a disease called Aarwd was pre- 
valent near Tegrl In Shukhpuii it was called dMarkd. Sores 
were numerous in the body of the animal, and cautery of the 
affected part was the ordinary remedy ; a healing ointment of 
mustard-seed oil and vermilion being afterwards applied. At the 
same time a mixture of pepper, the unripe tuber of Arum campanu- 
latum, and mustard-seed oil was administered internally. 

The Geological Formation of the District has been described 
to me in a note by Mr. H. R Medlicott ‘ A large portion of Mon- 
ghyr, exclusive of the alluvial area, is occupied by hard rocks. They 
all belong to the very oldc^ formations— crysuliine metamorphic, 
and semi or sub-metamoiphlc The former are a part of what is 
currently spoken of as the Bengal gneiss; the latter belong to the 
quartxite and schist series of Behar. The whole is a segment of a great 
gfffgP^ piiirai and geological feature, stretching more than halTsaoss 

the peninsulain a south-south-west direction ; a zone of schists finnging 

a gr ea t spread of gneias. Monghyr town stands at the noith-eastem 
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extrenuQr of the Kharakpur hills, which are formed of auKinetamor- 
phk rodu, ^sd are connected dirough die hilb of Gidhanr, Shaikh^ 
puid, and Gaytf, with similar rocks m the Sdn and Kaibodi 
Yallejrs. Throughout this entire length, gneissic rocks occur to die 
south of these semi^netamorphic formations. The detailed structure 
of these rocks has receiTed as yet but very partial attendon; and with- 
out entering upon sdendfic disquisidons, it would not be possible to 
give even an abstract of what has been conjectured repuding the 
reladons^ these obscure formadons. It must suffice to indicate 
their leading features. The Chakai pargttid in the south of the 
District is altogether formed of the gneiss of the upland area, cun* 
monly known as the Haafribagh plateau. This boundary of the 
upland seems to be connected with the occurrence of certain very 
refifuctory quartzites in the gneiss, which is approximately on the 
run of the l^e of juncdon between the two clasmof rock, as already 
mendoned. A geological sepaiadon from the main body of the 
gneiss may yet be worked out for these rocks, but at present no 
distincdon can be drawn between the gneiss of the upland and that 
occupying the low ground from the foot of the Ghats to the southern 
base of the Kharakpur hills, and stretching for some way along them 
on the east Similar rocks are met with west of the Keul, rising 
well above the plain, north of the Gidhaur hills. North of the 
Kharakpur hills also crystalline rocks are represented by a boss of 
granite at the villap of Uidin, five mOes east of Lakhfaai^ Many 
vaiiedes of rock are at present included in this gneissic series— 4 om 
massive porphyridc granitoid gneiss, through findy foliated gneiss^ 
quartzose, micaceous hornblendic, to fine micsrschists and horn- 
blende rock. Limestone occurs to a very subordinate extent 
Thus it would appear that the several detached groups of hills of the 
semi-metamorphic series are not only isolated by the alluvium, but 
also by the supporting gneissic rocks, which probably underiie most 
of the plain area in this District 

*The princii|a| of the hillgrou^ in Monghyrare diose of Kharak- 
pur, Gidhaur, and Shaikhpurd, with a few small detached hills, such 
as those east and south pf Lakhfrardl. A small portion of these rocks 
in the Bhiaura and Mahibar hills, adjoining die Gidhaur hills on the 
south-west has been described in 'some detail (RtetnA^ Geetegiad 
Survey of India, vol. vil p. 32, 1874), firmn which it would appear 
that the normal sequence of these deposits is — quartzite^ fine 
grained and several hundred feet thidc ; slate or schish pccoding. 
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to poridoo, often fenoginoos^ prododog maty and gunedferotu 
Of hornblendic ichistSi a thin lineitone oocun veiy rarely j and a 
bottom cone of yfxf variable character, often altogether of fine 
qnartcit^ but fretiuendy vith schiitoae bands. A good of 
the middle band, in iti lest altered condition of niity is 
seen in Bitfaua hill east of LakhisahU. The bottom member of the 
series would seem to be the one principally developed in Monghyr. 
There also occur in this District, undemea^ all the quartcites, some 
pecidiar conglomeradc beds with a bulky pseudogranidc matrix. 
They are well seen m the little hills south of Lakhlsatdl Some 
fiurly good slates have been quarried in these rocks near Dardil 
A p^iar cellular quartcite, a very favourite stone for hand*mills, 
often occurs in the basal beds of toe seriei There are extensive 
old quarries of this stone on Lakhisardi hills and elsewhere, which 
are mendoned by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. 

‘Several forms of the rock so well known in India as laterite occur 
in Monghyr. The detrital variety containing mixed rock debris is 
found in toe valleys of toe Khandcpur hills. That form of laterite 
produced by weathering of the outcrop of ferruginous rocks, and in 
vtokh traces of the original rock texture can generally be observed, 
is also met with. There is, besides, a good instance of the massive 
highJevel rock-laterite, the origin of which is so difficult to explain. 
It forms the summit of Miiid, the highest point of the Kharakpur 
hilli The rock next below it is no doubt a ferruginous schist; 
but it is highly inclined, whereas the laterite imparts to the summit 
the form of a capping of boruontal rock. So far, too, as one can 
observe on the surface, there is no trace in the laterite of the 
texture of the underlying rock. It is exacdy like that found on 
totally different fonnadons on the highlands of Chudi Ndgpur 
and toe Dakhin— abase of fine earth, variously warped and stai^ 
by segregation of iron oxide.’ 
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T he District or Purniah, which foimi the noith’CHtem 
portion of the Bhigalpur Division, is situated between S5* 15* 
and s6* 35' north latitude, and between if o»' and 88* 35' east longi- 
tude. It contains a population of 11714,595 souls, as ascertained 
by the Census of 187a ; and covers a total area, as returned the 
Boundaiy-Commissioner in 1875, of 4957 square miles. Furnish 
town, the principal Civil Station, and also the most populous place 
in the District, is situated on the left bank of the river in 
35* 48' north latitude and 87* 35' east longitude. 

Boundaries.— The District of Fumiah is bounded on the north 
by the State of Nepdl, and by Diijiling District ; on the east 
the Districts of Jalpi^guri, Dinijpur, and Maldah ; on the south 
by the river Gimges, which separates it from the Districts of 
Bhigalpur and the Santil Farganis; and on the west by the 

1 The priadpal wwcei fron which thb Statbtical Account hu been compOad 

are i— (1) Aui^ to the Btc Mria of qneWioiii fimiihed by the Diitrict OSewn 

<sl Dr. Barhanin Hamilton'i Ml. Statiitical Aecoant of Pamiah (1811). (3) 
Bengal Ccaias Report, 1871, with labaeiiueot DUtiict Compilation by Mr. C P. 

Mi|gnth,C.S. (^Special Report on the Land Tenues of the District by BAba 
Ra^InfiiAth ChattaijL (5) Sir |t. Tcupic’a Minnie on the Famine of 1874, (6) 
Annual Reporttofthelnapector-Gcnemlofjaili^pafticalariy that for 187s. (7) 
Report ofthelnipeetor-Genaral of Jails for 1871^ with apodal Jail Statisiki for 
i857*SS> i86»6i, and 187a (8) Postal StatMci for i86i-ds, 1865-66^ and 
1870-71, fomishril^ the Director^lenenloC Poet Ofieib (9) Medical Report, 
fomiibedhytheavaSaifeonofthelMrtrict (10) StatausatorAieaik Latf. 
tndoi and Lengitedas^ etc., by the Sarveyor-Oanmal of Indfo. (11) TV 
SlalUk$t Mtftrt o’t CsJcntti^ 1875, 187^ 
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pargands of Nirfdi[gar, Niaankpur Kdii, and Chhi^ the District 
of Bhtfgalpar. 

JuRiSDicnoKS. — I have not been able to obtain trustirorthy in* 
fonnation regarding changes in the limits of the Pumiah jurisdiction, 
dating from an earlier period than 1813 ; but it would seem that 
previous to the beginning of the present century, there was some 
alteration of the frontier line between this District and Dinijpur. 
In March 1813, the thdnis or police divisions of Sibganj, Kilii- 
chak, Bholahit, and Gdig^bi were transfeired from the magis- 
terial jurisdiction of Pumiah, and, together with portions of Dinijpur 
and Rijsh^f, formed into the new District of Maldah, which was 
placed in chai^ge of an officer exerdsing the powers of a Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy-Collector. After this period, no^ronsiderable 
change was made in the size of the District till the yeaM869, when, 
by a Notification dated the ad June, the pargands of Hariwat and 
Dhaphar, now included in the police division of Pratipganj, were 
transferred to Bhigalpur. The former pargand consisted of 134 
villages, and the latter of r37, and together they covered an area of 
a8o,a93 acres, or 437*95 square miles. At the same time, 13 
villages situated in pargand Chak Diliwarf, 4 in Dharmpur, and 
r in Garhl, were also transferred to Bhigalpur. These occupied 
an area of 30,393 acres, or 47*49 square miles. Later on in the 
same year, 50 villages belonging to pargand Badaur, 13s belonging 
to Hatandi, roi to Mihinagar, 23 to Kisimpur, 14 to Kharba, 4t 
to Diliwarpur, 75 to Kinkjol, 3 to Akbarpur, 3 to Maldawir, i to 
Kholri, and 22 to Samalpur, covering a total area of r 74,407 acres, 
or 272*51 square miles, were transferred to Maldah. At the 
same time, 64 villages belonging to pargand Sujiinagar, ri to 
Akbarpur, and a to Kinkjol, occupying an area of 33,634 
acres, or 50*99 square miles, were transferred from Maldah to 
Pumiah. A few petty interchanges were also made between 
Dinijpur and Pumiah, but these only involved a total area of a few 
hundred'acres. 

The jurisdictions of the Civil, Magisterial, and Sessional Courts of 
Pumiah District are all conterminous. 

History or the District. — The authentic history of Pumiah 
commences with Musalmin times. It is in^iossible to unravel the 
tangled web of Hindu and aboriginal myths belimging to an earlier 
period. They do not form even a semblance of a connected 
narrative. We can only observe that the fundamental ideas on 
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which they are based, and the personages with whom they deal, are 
derived from the Kirinti peoples who lived to the east and north 
of the Kiid and KMtoyl The stories relate, for the most part, 
the struggles and conquests of Kirat, Kichak, and other petty chiefs, 
who are now represented to have been Rils of pure Rijput descent, 
but who were really of Koch origin. 1 he earliest of the Hindu 
traditions refers to the Pandava war; but there are many other 
legends, evidently borrowed from the western peoples, who ruled in 
Mithila or Northern Behar, west of the KiisI, for many centuries 
before the Christian era. 

Immediately before the Muhammadan invasion of Bakhtiyir 
Khilji, Southern Pumiah is said to have constituted a portion of the 
kingdom of Lakshman ii., whose capital was at Nadiyl The Bir 
Btbdh, now in Bhigalpur, is represented to have been erected by 
^■hiii monarch to oppose Musalmin incursions. This is a very 
improbable explanatio.*! of the origin of this fortification, as all con- 
querors from the west have followed the road that runs along the 
southern bank of the Ganges, arid debouches on the plain of Bengal 
to the south of Rijmahdl. That a large part of Pumiah becanie 
an appanage of the Musalmin sovereigns of Bengal during the thir- 
teenth century is certain ; but until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the governorship of this District does not seem to have 
become the valuable prize it was afterwards considered During 
the intermediate centuries it was regarded as an outing milit^ 
province, whose revenues were sufficiently burdened in protecting 
itself against the incursions of the northern and eastern tribes. In the 
war between Sher Shih and Humiyun it supplied the latter mth some 
tough levies, but these were not nearly so numerous as might have 
been expected from the size of the District So little is known of 
Pumiah this long period, that not even the names of 'wsfaujddn 

or militaiy governors have been recorded. About the latter quarter 
of the seventeenth century, Ostwil Khin was appointed/ujti^, with 
the title of Nawib, and united in his person the command of the 
frontier army and the fiscal duties of dutii or Superintendent of the 
Revenues. He iras succeeded by AbdfilU Khin, who was vested 
widi pbwen. About A.a 1680, Asbndiydr Khin became 
Nawfib of Fuminh, and held the oflke for twelve jmra He was 
by Rfibhaniydr Khlhi, who ruled until his death in ryss, 
when Sfif.Rhdn, die greatest of the govemois of Pumiah, was ap- 
poQiiod to sriuu had now Thwo*"* an office of great cmoluinent and 
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dignity. He was the giandwn of Amir Ehin, And considered himidf 
of such high lineage that he refused in marriage the hand of Nafissa 
Begam, the grand-daughter of the Brfhman convert Murshid KuU 
Khdn, then Nawdb of the Subahdiri of Bengal At this time 
Fumiah was bounded on the west by the river Kdsi, which seems 
to have passed under the town of Fumiah and thence due sooth, 
fUling into the Ganges somewhere near the present village of Kiri- 
goli. The northern boundary was distant from the Headquarters 
town by only a few miles. The present market dllage of JaUUgarfa 
was then a frontier fort, estimates for the fortifying and garrisoning 
of which, dating from about this period, are still m existence. Firom 
Jalilgarh the boundary ran eastward, passing a little north of the 
confluence of the and to the most southern 

point, where the present fargtmd of Sutjydpi j touches the District 
of Dinf jpur. 

Immediately after his appointment, Siif Elhfn began a series of 
encroachments on the neighbouring State of Nepdl, which he carried 
on until he had advanced his frontier to the TarfL Refractory 
conduct on the part of Bir Shih, the lamfnddr of Bimagar, induced 
him to cross the Kdsl in the ]rear a.d. i73r, After this exploit, in 
which he was entirely successful, the four pargandt of Dhaphar, 
Nithpur, Dharmpur, and Gorfri, formerly attached to Sarkir 
Monghyr, were tnmsferred to die Fumiah jurisdiction. Mr. Grant, 
in his Analysis of the Revenues of Bengal, observes that this transfer 
was never recorded in the revenue-roU of Bengal, and that the 
necessary reduction from the revenues of Behar was only roughly 
made under the name of Dharmpur. This revenue deduction, also, 
amounted to only j^4ooo, whil^ the original assessment of these 
pargands was more than jCsSiOoo. The financial result of Siif 
Khin*8 management was, that the actual ftutjidri receipts were 
increased firom ^^90,000 to ;^3io,ooo, whilst no addidon was made 
to the revenue previously payable to the Murshiddtrid Nawib. 
SfLif Khin seems to have raled with much splendour. He main- 
tained intimate relations with ' Murshid Rulf Khin, who is said to 
have conferred on him the tide, which he afterwards officially ass u me d, 
of Zan from his habit fA rewardmg his firiends and com- 

paniona by the dubious fitvour of confcning on dsem his own cast 
off mistresses. 

After the death of Siif Khin, the Govenunent was bestowed in 
rapid suocessioD 00 Muhammad Abed and Babidur Khin. The 
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latter was removed to make way for Saulat Jang, better known 
as Siyyid Ahmad, the son-in-law of AH Vardi Khdn. His relation- 
ship to the Nawdb seems to have been the chief reason of his 
appointment to the Purniah governorship. Although a good 
soldier, he had been unsuccessful as an administrator in the Pro- 
vince of Orissa, where the people had risen against him in con- 
sequence of his tyrannical conduct towards some Urij-d ladies. 
His government of Purniah, however, appe.ars to have been 
prudent and just. He died in A.n. 175^1 memory is still 

preserved and respected. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Shaukat Jang, whose character is represented to have been as Ivad 
as that of his notorious cousin, Sirij-ud-Daul 4 . lloth young men 
were equally successful in giving offence to all the old servants and 
officers of their fathers, and by their perverse conduct entirely 
alienated the affections of the people. I'he author of the Satr-ul- 
Mutikharin writes, that it had been m.mifcstly decreed that the 
guilty race of AH Vardi Kh.in should be deprived of their vast 
dominions, which had cost so much crime and labour to build up ; 
and that Providence had, with this object, consigned the government 
to the hands of two young men, equally vain, cruel, and incajiable 
of government. 

For a long period before his death, AH Vardi Khdn had been 
suffering from an acute dropsy, and his demise had b.-n expected 
years before it occurred. S.-iyyid Ahmad, calculating on thij 
contingency, had devoted the resources of his wealthy province 
to equipping a large army, with which he hoped to wrest the 
sovereign power from any other of the descendants of the Nawdb. 
These pretensions, as well as the means by which he sought to 
enforce them, he handed down undiminished to his successor. To 
pacify, and, if possible, buy off this formidable claimant to the 
throne, which he had destined for Sinlj-ud-DauW, All Vardi Kh^n 
bestowed the whole Purniah jurisdiction in perpetual or 

revenue-free grant, on Shaukat Jang. He seems to have so far 
succeeded in his object, that the succession of Sirij-ud-DauU was 
unopposed. The tyranny of the new ruler, however, soon supplied 
9n occasion for a rupture. The principal ministers at Murshidibid 
were displaced to make room for young favourites. Chief in influ- 
ence and ability amongst the displaced officials was Mfr Jafar Khin, 
the BakhM or Paymaster -General of the Nawdbl forces. He 
betook himself, after his disgrace, to the court of Shaukat Jang, and 
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whilst he described the weakness of his rival, uiged him to seize the 
tnasnad of Bengal. In order, however, to secure beforehand an 
excuse for hostile action, Shaukat Jang obtained from Ghizf-ud-din, 
the Wazfr of Alamgir ii.. Emperor of Dehli, a farmdn or commis- 
sion, bestowing on him the subahdM of the Lower Provinces. 
These transactions came to the knowledge of Sirij-ud-Dauli, who 
resolved to anticipate the attack. He collected an army, and had 
advanced as far as Rijmahil with the intention of invading Pumiah, 
when the complications with the English East India Company 
induced him to turn back and attack Calcutta, an operation which 
resulted in the tragedy of the Black Hole. On his return to 
Murshidibdd, he determined to test the allegiance of Shaukat 
Jang by appointing a Hindu courtier, named Rds fiehdr^ to the 
zamlnddri of Bimagar. The Pumiah Nawib passionately resented 
this interference with his authority, and ordered the bearer of the 
message to be publicly flogged. He followed this up by causing 
the Dehli farmdn to be openly proclaimed, and wrote a letter to 
Sirdj-ud-Dauli, bidding him to withdraw from Murshidibdd to any 
of the eastern Districts, which, in case of his obedience, would 
be confened on him for his maintenance. The letter concluded 
with an injunction to answer quickly, as the Nawib of Pumiah 
awaited his reply with his foot in the stirrup. The Sdbahdir’s 
answer was to order his army to advance in two divisions, one of 
which, under his own commmid, marched up the right bank of 
the Ganges, whilst the other, under Rijd Mohan Lil, followed 
the left bank of that river. The conflict that ensued took place 
at Bdldiibiri, near Nawdbganj, in pargand Kinkjol. The account 
given of it in the Sair-ul-Mutdiharin is one of the best descrip- 
tions of a battle-scene to be found in the Musalmin historians. 
The Pumiah army had taken up its position behind a chain of deep 
morasses, over which there was only one practicable causeway. The 
advantages of this position were sacrificed by the ignorant rashness 
of Shaukat Jang. Whilst awaiting his arrival, his generals had hesi- 
tated to arrange the order of the commg battle. When he did 
arrive on the field, he morosely refused to issue any more explicit 
orders to the oflicers, who souf^t instructions from him, than 
vaguely to direct them to return to their positions and there await 
his commands. When an old Afghin officer drew his attention to 
the utter disorder that prevailed, and described to him the orderly 
battalions that Niz^ul-mulk led into battle his only answer was to 
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abuse the great commander of the Dakhin, and to utter the vain 
boast that he wanted no advice, as he had already fought three 
hundred battlea His army was strong in cavalry, which was under 
the command of a well-known leader, named Hazdri UI. His 
artillery, however, was weak ; and the officer in charge of it, Syim 
Sundar, pressed forward with more courage than wisdom to reply 
to the enemy’s cannonade. Seeing this, Shaukat Jang sent a 
message to his cavalry commander taunting him on his inactivity. 
This officer pointed out that no horse could altem})! to cross the 
marsh and live. Shaukat Jang replied by contemptuously compar- 
ing the conduct of his Musalmin horsemen with the courage of the 
Hindu scribe, as he called Sydm Sundar, who was probably a KAyasth. 
The cavalry, thus taunted, determined to cross the morass at all 
hazards, and soon were struggling through its thick mud, whilst the 
artillery of Sirdj-ud-Dauld, from the other side, poured volley after 
volley into them. Immediately after giving his second message, 
Shaukat Jang took his mid-day draught of wine, and retired, as was 
his wont, to his tent and his harem. Meanwhile, the battle had 
gone against him in all directions. His artillery had been silenced 
and his cavalry cut to pieces, without inflicting much injury on the 
enemy. At this critical time, some of his officers came to him, and, 
drunk and enervated as he was, placed him on an elephant with a 
servant to support him. He had only advanced as far as he middle 
of the morass, when a musket ball struck him in the forehead and 
killed him. This occurrence took place in the presence of the 
whole army, who, seeing that they had no longer anything to fight 
for, fled in disorder to the town of Purniah, which was entered by 
the victors two days after. Shaukat Jang governed only for nine 
months. He was followed in quick succession by Rif Nekrij Khin, 
Hizir All Khin, Kidfr Husiin Khin, Allah Kulf Khin, Sher Ali 
Khin, Sipihfdir Jang, Riji Suchet Rii, Razf-ud-d(n Muhammad 
Khin, and Muhammad Ali Khin. This last governor was super- 
seded about A.D. 1770 by Mr. Ducairel, the first English official 
with the title of Superintendent 

Physical Aspect op thI Country. — Purniah District forma a 
north-western extension of the great deltaic plain of Bengal Proper. 
With the exception of Chhoti Pahir, in Manihirf, a snaall hiU of 
nodular limestone, and a few tracts of undulating country on the 
borders of Nepil, the whole presents an almost dead level As 
regards quality of soQ, it may be divided into two main portions of 
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nearly equal size. To the east of a line running from the point 
where the Panir enters the District to the Headquarters town of 
Purniah, and then trending southward and eastward through Siifganj 
to Manihiri, the land is composed of a rich, loamy soil of alluvial 
deposit To the west of this line, the country, which seems to have 
been formerly of the same nature as that just described, is now 
thickly overlaid with sand deposited by the Kiisi in the course of 
its westward movements. The former tract is peculiarly rich in 
rivers and natural canals, by means of which nearly every part of it is 
accessible during the rainy season. Large marshes also exist, which 
do not completely dry up at any period of the year. Rice is almost 
the only staple of cultivation, except towards the north, in the 
Krishnaganj Subdivision, where jute occupies a considerable area. 
The country is destitute of anything that can be called forest, but 
much scrub jungle, in which the wild rose-tree predominates, is 
found in the neighbourhood of the more swampy tracts. In the 
western division, the most noticeable feature is the extent of country 
not under cultivation, which spreads out from the vicinity of the 
town of Purniah, chiefly to the north and west, in the form of radi- 
ating stretches of land, opening out occasionally into fine, grassy, 
prairie-like plains. These aflbrd sustenance everywhere to great 
herds of cattle, and towards the south, to numerous flocks of sheep. 
Along the Ganges there is little vegetation ; but the newly-formed 
Ktisl eharsy or sandbanks, are covered with a dense and high jungle 
of coarse grass, forming the best covert in the District for wild 
animals. Villages are much rarer here than in the east of the 
District; and the huts which form these villages are smaller and 
much less comfortable than those to be found in Kadbd, Krishna- 
ganj, and Amdr Kisbl To the south of the Headquarters town, 
indigo occupies a considerable area; whilst on the north, tobacco 
is, next to rice, the chief article of produce. 

The Rivers of Purniah District group themselves into three 
systems, all tributary to the Ganges. The following account of these 
water communications is derived from a return made by the Col- 
lector in 1871, and from a report drawn up by Mr. T. H. Wickes, 
C.E., during the progress of the famine relief operations of 1874, 
in connection with boat transport 
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The river systems may be thus shown in one table 




. . . . 


N4pir dh4r. 
Mari HirAQ. 
KijTDohan. 

Saari. 


Panir, . . 


Gangs^ • . . 


Mahinandi, . 


\ 


(nakrl. 

(Parwin. 



NAf^ar. 

Piinnu. 

Dank. 

Kniikii, 

Rarui. 

Mechi. 

Jamuni. 

Bungangi. 

Chcngi. 

DalAsan. 


There are, besides, some minor streams falling into the Ganges 
between the mouths of the Kiisf and the Pnn:(r. 

The Kusi rises amongst the Ncp.il mountains, being formed by 
three principal hill torrents. Before it approaches English territory, 
its course is marked by numerous rapids. At the point where it 
enters Bhdgalpur, in the north of pargand Dhaphar, it is a large 
river ne.irly a mile wide. At the time of the Revenue Survey, it 
passed through pargands Dhaphar, Nithpur, Goriri, and Dharmpur, 
but it has now worked its way nearly to the western boundary of 
these pargands. The Kiisi is remarkable for the rapidity of its 
stream, the dangerous and uncertain nature of its bed, and chiefly, 
for its constant westerly movement. Owing to these characteristics, 
its navigation is at all times of the year a matter of much difficulty. 
The channels of deep water are constantly changing, new ones being 
yearly opened up, and old ones choked by vast sandbanks. Mr. 
Wickes states, that if a boat strikes on one of these banks, it is 
liable to be at once turned broadside over by the velocity of the 
stream ; or the current, eddying round and under it, cuts away the 
upper hard crust of sand, and it sinks into a quicksand beneath, 
lie bed of the river is full of sunken trees or snogs, but ^perienced 
can foretell this danger by changes in tha appearance of 
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the surface. Owing to the great velocity of the current, boats have 
frequently to wait several days for a favourable wind to help them 
up particular reaches of the river. The present bed of the Kiisf 
is many miles distant from the channel shown on the maps. 
Boats proceeding up or down the river require to be preceded 
by a regular Kdsi pilot, who goes some distance in advance and 
selects the channel to be followed. The Kiisi is navigable all the 
year round for boats of 750 mans, or about 27 tons burden; and as 
far as the Nepdl frontier for boats of 250 mans, or about 9 tons 
burden. Large boats take a much longer time than small ones to 
make their way up-stream, and they are more liable to risks from 
snags and quicksands. 

According to the legend, this river is Kausikf, the daughter of 
Kiisik Rdjd, King of Gddhf. Although the daughter of a Kshattriya, 
she was the wife of a holy Brdhman, Mdni ; and on giving birth to 
a son, who preferred the warlike exploits of his mother’s race to 
the sacred duties of his father, she was, at the prayer of a saint, 
changed into a river. Her brother, Viswamitrd, is also famous in 
Hindu fable. Rejecting the worship of all inferior gods, such as 
Vishnu and Siva, he devoted himself with such ardour to the service 
of Para Brahma, or the One and Eternal God, that he himself 
obtained some of the attributes of a creator. To him the world 
owes the existence of several kinds of grain ; and he was about to 
create a new race of human beings, who were to live on trees, when, 
at the solicitation of the gods, he desisted, after he had formed 
only the head of the firSt man, the representative of which still 
' remains in the form of the fruit of the cocoa-nut. 

The three tributaries of the Kdsi, mentioned in the table on the 
preceding page, which formerly joined it on its right bank, have 
now nearly disappeared, their courses having been almost entirely 
obliterated by the westward movement of the main stream. 

The Panar is formed in the Matiydri police division, by the 
confluence of a number of hill streams which have ris^ in NepdL 
Its course is first south-east through Sultdnpur pargand, passing by 
Antriy.d, then through H-dveli Pumiah, about ten miles to the east 
of the Headquarters town, then southward through Kadbi and 
Hatandd to the Ganges. It is navigable for boats of 3^0 mans, or 
about 9 tons, in the neighbourhood of Pumiah, and above that for 
boats of 100 mans (about 3} tons) almost to the Nepdl frontier. 
The current in the upper reaches of the river is very rapid. 
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Although ftt zio point a laige river, its course is second in length 
only To that of the Mahdnandi. 

The Bakra is a small and very rapid stream, rising in the Mad- 
hubanl tdluk of the Murang, or lower Hiniiilay'.in range, and uniting 
with the Panir at Rimpur, five miles north of Ardriyl It carries 
scarcely any boat traffic, except such as may be conveyed in two 
or more dug-outs, fastened together to form a rafi. A great deal 
of timber is also brought down the Bakrd from Ncpdl. 

The Parwan or Katud, another hill stream, is only in part a 
tributary of the Pandr, into which river it falls not liir from Kkam- 
bd at Raniydnf ghdt. After this junction, it almost immediately 
breaks off from the Pandr and divides itself into two branches, the 
larger of which runs eastward to the Mahdnandd ; and the smaller, 
after a circuitous course, re-unites with the Pan.dr a few miles l>elow 
Kadbd. Both these branches are navigable in the rains for boats 
of 250 mans (about 9 tons). There is a bridge on the Ganges and 
Ddrjiling road at Bdisf, over the branch which rejoins the Pandr ; 
boats cannot, however, always ])ass under the bridge, and through 
traffic’has therefore to take the Pandr route. Above Raniydnf j>hdt 
the Parwdn is navigable as far as Piithia for fktds of 50 mans. 

The Kala Kusi, the most clearly marked of the old beds of 
the KUsf, still preserves, to some extent, the appearance of a 
river. At the same time, it is so broken up by diverging, reuniting, 
and interlacing channels, that it is almost improssiblc to determine 
where it begins, or what is its course. It may, however, be considered 
to have its rise, under the name of the Kamld, near the police 
centre of Rdnfganj, in the Subdivision of Aririyd, whence it flows 
southward to the town of Piirniah, where it receives its principal 
tributary, the Saurd, a river rising in some marshes to the west of 
Ardriyd. Below Pumiah the Kdld Kdsf continues its course south- 
ward, often by several beds, and, passing near the indigo factories 
of Pfrganj Jaganndthpur, Koldsf, Manshdi, falls into the Ganges to 
the south-east of the police station of Manihdri, nearly ujiposite 
Sdhibgai'j. 

The Mahananda rises in the lower mountains of Sikkim, to the 
south-east of Ddijfling. In its upper reaches it flows with a very 
rapid current, and is subject to heavy and sudden freshes. It enters 
Pumiali District near Titdlyd, forming the eastern boundary of the 
District towards Jalpdigurf for eight miles north of that place, as far 
as the village of Phinsfdewd. From Titdlyd it flows westward and 
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southward acraii the Kdliiganj police division, after which it 
forms a boundary between Bahiduiganj and Kiishnaganj for about 
twelve miles, and then between the latter police division and Amdr 
Kdsbd down almost to the conflumce of the KankiL It then 
passes eastward through Balrdmpur to the southern boundary of the 
District towards Maldah, after which it bends eastward. Numerous 
important markets are held on or near its banks, of which the prin- 
cipal in Pumiah District are: — Kdliiganj, Halditxlri, Kharkharf, 
Krishnaganj, Duldlganj, and BarsoL It is navigable for boats of 
1000 mansx or about 36^ tons, up to Barsof ; for boats of 500 mans 
(z8 tons) up to the junction of the Kankii, four miles' above Dingra 
gMti for boats of 350 manx (or about 9 tons) to Kharkharl; and 
for boats of lop mans (about 3I tons) to Kiliiganj. Above 
Kdliiganj, the rapidity wifo which the river rises and falls, and the 
velocity of the current, combine- to render navigation impossible. 

The Mah^nandd receives on its right bank (1) the Ddnk, which 
rises in the District of Jalp^iguri, and, after receiving several minor 
streams, flows westward to Haldlbdrf, below which its course is 
always near to and often parallel with the Mahdnandd, down to its 
junction with that river near Krishnaganj. (a) The Pitdnii rises in 
die south of pargemi Surjyapur, and, flowing south, unites at Rdnlgauj 
with the Rdmjdn, wl^h .has itself received the Sadhdnu. The course 
of these rivers is generally from north to south, through the police 
' divisions of Kiishnaganj and Balrdmpur. The ritdnd is navigable for 
boats of 250 mam (about 9 tons) in its lower course, and for boats 
of 100 mam (about 3^ »n*’ up to Chagalid. (3) The Nagar, which 
forms the boundary between the Districts of Pumiah and Dindjpur, 
rises in the extreme north-east of fargand Suijydpur. It is liable to 
sudden inundations, and has a rapid current It is not, therefore, 
much used for commercial puqrascs ; but it is generally navigable in 
the rains for boats of 1000 mam^ or say 36 tons burden, up to a point 
due east of Rdnlganj, where there is a market village called Hdripur, 
in Dindjpur District ; and for boats of 500 mam (18 tons) to where 
it leaves the Kdlidganj police division. At Phdnsldewd it is joined 
on the right bonk by the Baldsan, a hill stream of about the same 
size as itself. Eight miles lower down it receives the Chenga, 
another hill stream, with clear limpid water and a pebbly bed. Op- 
posite Haldfbdri it receives the Bdrigangi, and a few mDes ferther 
down the Jamund, both fimn the Nepdl hOls. (4) At the point 
where the Mahdnandd leaves the pargimA of Pawdkhdlf, the Medii, 
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its first large afiluent, flows mto it ($) The Kankfii is said to have 
its rise in Thibet, beyond the highest summits of the Himalayas ; 
where it joins the Mahdnandd, it carries a greater volume q( water 
than the latter river. The greater part of its course in British terri- 
tory is through the police division of Bahidurganj. On its left 
bank it gives off an old bed called the Mari Kankdi, which presently 
rejmns the parent stream. The Kankii is navigable in the rains for 
boats of 250 mans (about 9 tons burden) from its confluence with 
the Mahinandi to the point where the old Kankii falls into it; 
and above that for ektds of 50 mans to near Bahiduiganj. A little 
below the market of K«ttf it receives on its west bank the Ratud, 
an unnavigable hill stream, which has itself received the Luneswaii 
and Kdmal as tributaries. 

Amongst the Minor Tributaries or the River Ganors not 
contained in the above system, the most westerly is the Baiandi, 
whose lower reaches are also called the Kiri KiisL It joins the 
Ganges about live miles east of Kirigoli, having taken its rise 
about ten miles to the south>west of Pumiah town, and, for the 
greater part of its course, flows in die fargaHd of Dharmpur. West 
of Dharmpur it is joined by the Livri, which also has its source in 
the great plain to the west of Pumiah. In the Manihiri police 
division there are several small streams,— the Kankor, the Kamales- 
wari, the Bildii, and the Kamli. 

Chances in the River Courses.— As I have stoted above, half 
the District of Pumiah owes its present physical characteristics to 
the steady westerly movements of the river KiisL Within late 
historic times — ^that is, from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
we have evidence that this river passed below the town of Pumiah 
and thence due south to the Ganges. It has since worked acron 
some twenty-five miles of country, till at present it forms the western 
boundary of the District, most of its waters being now carried in the 
enlarged channel of the Dids, which form^ly marked the ficontier 
towards Bhdgalpur. Where the original bed of the Kdsl was, it is 
nearly impossible to sririe. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton notices the 
bdief amongst the peopM ^ tradition of the vulgar, that 

the river once took a course very much to die east of the bed earliest 
known to us. He also admits that the /anJi/s, or learned natives, 
who inhabit its bonki, refor to a period of remote antiquity when the 
Kdsf had no connection with the Ganges ; but^ entering the District 
at the point where the Bakii now does, broke away .eastward 
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through the present pargani of Tijpur and the south of the present 
Districts of Dinijpur and Rangpur, to join the Brahmaputra in the 
east of Bengal. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton regards this tradition as 
highly probable, and thinks it not unlikely that the great chmn of 
lakes and marshes north and east of Maldah are the remains of a 
great river bed formed by the united Kdsf and Mahdnandi. He 
also suggests that it may have been the great increase in its waters, 
caused by a subsequent union of these rivers with the Ganges, that 
caused this latter river to desert the narrow channel of the Bhdgirathi, 
and break for itself the new and wider bed of the Padma, within 
which it is still contained. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s suggestion of the union with the Brahma- 
putra seems less probable than other parts of his theory. The 
course of the Brahmaputra appears in early days to have run lar 
to the east of the District of Mdimansinh. The Kiisi also, in its 
eastward course, would first meet with the Kdrdtoyd, then a vast 
river, having the Atrif and Tfsti for its affluents. In my Account of 
the District of Bogrd (vol. viii. pp. 139, 142, 162), I have mentioned 
the very great importance of this river during early Hindu times, 
both on account of its great volume and its sanctity ; and I have 
stated that it marks an ethnical frontier clearly defined down to the 
present day. If we assume that the Kiisf and the Mahinandi 
formerly joined the Kdrdtoyd, we have at once an explanation of 
the great size the latter river once undoubtedly had ; and we shall 
also be able to accouftt for the process by which the great sandy 
plain was built up between the Bdrendra of Rdjshdhf and the 
M.-idhupur Jungle of Maimansinh, through which the Brahmaputra 
made its way at the beginning of this century. The ethnical 
frontier, which begins to be uncertain in Dindjpur District, will be 
completed by adopting the above course for the Kdsi. On the 
left bank we shall have the Koch peoples, still found in such numbers 
in the Krishnaganj Subdivision of Pumiah District, and in north 
Dindjpur. . On the same side of the river would lie the kingdoms of 
Kirdt, Kichak, and Kdmnip. The presence of a great river in the 
south of Dindjpur would account for the success with which the 
ruler, or Hdkim as he was called, of that country, resisted the arms 
of the Musalmdn sovereigns of Gaur. The ancient name of the 
Kdsi, and the one by which it is still known in Sanskrit books, is 
Kausdkf. It is interesting to observe that a river nymph of thia 
name is known, if not worshipped, on the bonks 6f the Kirdtoyl 
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The bed of the river about three or four centuries ago seems to 
be marked by the line which divides the fargandt, which down to 
the present day preserve their agricultural records under the Bengali 
and fasR or Beh^ eras. It is well known that these systems of 
computation of time are founded on the Musalmitn calendar, and, 
like it, date from the Hijrd or flight of Muhammad from Mecca. 
These systems came generally in use into the present District of 
Pumiah about a.d. 1600. If the supposition be correct that the 
Kdsi formed the boundary between the tracts in which they were in 
use, then the course of that river passed east of the town of Pumiah, 
and through the police division of Manihdri, before it fell into the 
Ganges. 

The Loss of Life from Drowning in Pumiah District, 
according to the returns annually submitted by the police, is as 
follows: — 139 lives in 1865; 87 in 1866; 164 in 1867; i6a in 
1868 ; 166 in 1869 ; 150 in 1870 ; 15a in 1871 ; 157 in 187a ; 73 
in 1873; 319 in 1S74; and loi in 1875. These figures give an 
average loss of life for the eleven years ending 1875 of about 15a 
per annum. It is improbable that they represent the total loss of 
life from drowning, as many cases must occur every year which are 
not reported to the police, and accordingly are not entered in the 
returns. 

Fisheries. — The following return of fisheries, which was obtained 
under the operation of the Road Cess Act of 1871, shows the 
situ.itions of the fisheries and the rent they pay to their proprietors : 
— In />ar,'and Hdveli Pumiah — Rinfganj, jQ6, las. gd, ; Sauid, 
j^aa, 10s. od. ; and Ujhdipur, 4s. ojd. In par^and Kinkjol — 
Amalsdrf, JQ2, los. lo^d. ; Amalsdri and Khadikdtd, £2, iis. 4^. ; 
Dhitagdchhi, £2, 6s. i^d. ; Shihnagar, los. ; Taraf Ndrdyanpur, 
£2, 10s. od. ; Taraf Chandfpur, £i ; Taraf Amdibdd, containing 
three minor fisheries, ;^i8 ; Taraf Gopilpur, £2, 88. od. ; Kabid, 
£2T, 5s. od. ; Taraf Mathurdpur, £i, los. o<L ; Taraf Godgichhl, 
with two fisheries, £16, 19s. fid. In pargand Kholrd — Shikdrpur, 
7s. fid.; Bdnsgdon (i)# /3s. fid.; Shikdrpur,;^!, los. i|d. ; and 
Bdnsgdon (a), £2, 14s. od. In pargand Kadbd — Sikroni, with 
two fisheries, £2, i is. fid. 

Lakes and Marshes. — ^There are no lakes, properly so called, 
in Pumiah. There are, however, numerous marshes in all parts of 
the District, and chiefly towards the south-east These never 
become entirely dry, but are reduced towards the end of the dry 
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season within much narrower limits than at other times of the 
year. The following list of marshes, which was prepared in 1872 
by the Collector, gives the police divisions within which they are 
situated, and the length or estimated area of each : — In Matiyirf 
police division — Kotipur, 10,000 bighds; Chdnd Hingni, 3000 
bighds ; Pfpr^, 2000 bighds; Kharsdil, 700 highds; Kiwaldahi, 600 
bighds ; Shahijpur, 500 bighds ; ■’BAToii, 400 bighds ; Chakradahi, 
300 bighds; and Matiydrf, 150 bighds. In Krishnaganj police 
division — Dabjdl, 3600 bighds ; Kdihin, 180 bighds. In Riniganj 
— Dhamakbandha, 3000 bighds. In Maniydrf — Ndrdyanpur, 1000 
bighds; Belud, 1500 bighds; Mednipur, 500 bighds; Rimpur, 200 
bighds; Mathor, 200 bighds; and Chawin B^didbdri, 100 bighds. 
In Ardriy^ — Chdndora, 1000 bighds; Luriyd, 900 bighds; Hama, 
loo bighds ; Chindkatnd, 200 bighds; Chdndsalduhi, 100 bighds; 
Jogendra, 50 bighds ; Phalpur, 50 bighds; Bhirbhirf, 2 miles ; Gaya 
Ghdti, 10 miles; Siktf, 4 miles; Kdtnd; 2 miles; Marsandi, i 
mile ; Doroa, i mile; Bama, i mile; Ddnga, i mile. In Gondwdrd 
— Sakhisan, 1^0 bighds; Semrid, 200 bighds; Sydmaipiir, 300 b/ghds; 
Daraithdn, aoo bighds; Bandartdl, 500 bighds. In Kadbd — Pratdp 
Jhll, 100 bighds ;''Biak.i, 150 bighds ; Sakrond, 800 bighds; Lokh* 
urd, 50 bighds; Arangi, 50 bighds; Gosakpdr, 80 bighds ; Jhabrd, 
50 bighds. In Balrdmpur — Dalhdr, ^30 bighds; Lauharkashnf, 360 
bighds ; Dhandd, 480 bighds; Bani, 900 bighds; Chdndkasiii, 112 
bighds. In Kdlidganj — Damkd, 60 bighds; Kaurid Mani, 60 bighds; 
Bhirbhigi, 60 bigfids ; Halhali, 60 bighas ; Kachddd, 300 bighds. 
In Bahddurganj — Ddnga, 480 bighds; and Chdnd Barokond, 900 
bighds. 

Pasturage Grounds are of greater extent in Pumiah than in 
any other tract of equal size in Bengal or Behar. As I have before 
noticed, one of the most marked physical characteristics of the 
District is the great grassy plains, or rdmnds, that surround the 
Headquarters Station, and extend nearly to the northern and western 
frontiers. These expanses of country are used during the rains as 
pasture grounds, and form valuable properties. During the cold 
and dry seasons, from the end of October to the middle of June, 
they are left as open commons, on which any one’s cattle may 
browse, the sandy soil producing very scanty vegetation at these 
seasons. With the first shower of the rains, however, the owners 
take a greater interest in their property. They set up a bamboo in 
each fidd, an operation known as chhthff dtnd and jania gdrAla$d, 
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which. is a sign that occupation has been resumed, and that all 
cattle found trespassing will be sent to the nearest pound. This is 
also usually to be regarded as a notification that the land is to let. 
The GotiUs or cowherds soon come forward ; and as the floods rise 
in the outlying along the Kilsf chars^ the Ganges diiris, and 
the low land of Gondwiri, Kadbi, Badaur,and Surjyapur, the demand 
increases. In years of ordinary inundation, a rimni of too local 
b^hds, or 40 acres, lets for Ks. 75 or ios. od. for the rainy 
season. The lease usually runs to the following Hindu festival of 
the DhtfdU, about the loth or 20th of October, afler which the pasture 
grounds revert to their old condition of common lanil. I'hcy then 
no longer afford sufficient sustenance for large herds, .and the GoiUls 
drive off their cattle to the Murang of Ncpdl, or to the lowlands of 
pargani Dharmpur, and along the Ganges. Most of the two latter 
tracts are the property of the Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah, who never 
receives any rent on account of cattle, as he considers it an act of 
piety to feed in this way animals sacred in the eyes of a Hindu. For 
buffaloes he demands a small fee. In Nei)dl a somewhat similar re- 
gard is shown to oxen, no money payment for grazing l)cing received. 
The owner of the land, however, expects to be presented with the 
finest two-year-old bull-calf of the herd, when the Godlds start in June 
for the plains. If he is not allowed his free choice, he usually finds 
some reason to render inoperative his veneration for the cow ; and 
the herd, if it succeed in quitting the hills undiminished in number, 
will scarcely do so if it comes northward another year. Quarrels 
between herdsmen and Nepdlfs are said to be rather frequent 
Nor is this the only difficulty that the herdsmen have to contend 
writh in obtaining pasturage in the north of the District The low 
Musalm^s of the Krishnaganj Subdivision are noted cattle-lifters. 
They do not, however, make much profit on the crime, as they kill 
and eat the cattle immediately after the theft, selling only the skin 
and horns. In Dharmpur, another source of heavy loss is cau^ 
by tigers, a herd often losing ten per cent of its numbers during 
the period between October and June. 

The grazing ground tbually goes with the village lands, and the 
of tent varies from s to 5 innis (3d. to 7 Jd.) per bighd. The 
large plateau from Matiyirf to Pumbdi, about 40 miles in length 
and 6 mfles in breadth, is practically all grazing ground. In the 
Return far 1868^9 submitted to the Board of Revenue, 
the area of the District at the end of that year was shown to be 
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3318 square miles ; and of this area, pasturage lands were entered 
as covering 900 squ^e miles, or 576,000 standard bighds, worth 
2 dnnds per bigkd (9d. an acre) all round, or j£'j,2oo per annum. 

The FERiC NATURiS of Pumiah are not so numerous as in the 
neighbouring Districts. At the same time, the fauna is larger than 
that of many midland tracts, inasmuch as, besides the animals 
of Bengal or Behar Proper, representatives of species found in the 
lower Himilayas and the Tarii or submontane tract are often met 
with. Monkeys are rare, the bandar (Inuus rhesus) alone being 
found. Bats are not numerous except along the '1 ai 4 i, where the 
vampire (Megaderma lyra) is in places a pest. The frugivorous bats 
are represented by two or three species of Pteropi and Cynopteri. 
Leaf-bats are very plentiful on the northern frontier, the long-eared 
Rhinolophus pemiger being common. The shrews are not so often 
seen as in drier soils, but the musk-rat or chhachhunda (Sorex 
caerulescens) is found in most masonry houses. The Indian bear 
(Ursus labiatus), once numerous, is now rarely seen. The badger 
is also an animal not frequently met with. Weasels (Mustela) are 
found in the sandy plains, the yellow-bellied weasel (M. Kathiah) 
being found in the Tardi. The otter or uth (Lutra nair) is com 
mon, and is killed for the sake of its skin, which the NepdHs value 
highly. 

The tiger is the best known of the large animals of Purniah, 
and is found in all parts of the District, but particularly along 
the banks and among the sandy islands of the Kiisi, where it 
finds shelter m the high grass jungle with which the country is 
covered. Another tract much frequented by tigers is the scrub 
jungle that runs along the north of the District. A few also come 
from near Gaur in Maldah, and from the sal forests of the north 
Bdrendra in Dindjpur. In 1 788, the Collector, in reporting on the 
ravages committed by these animals in pargand Kadbd, stated that 
;^6oo was annually paid out of his office for tigers killed in 
Purniah, at the rate of £,1 per head. He, however, suspected 
that many of the heads brought by the bdgkmdrs came from the 
Murang of Nepdl. Of late years, also, the rewards given for the 
destruction of tigers and leopards have been large. They were — 
In 1863-64, for 13 tigers, ^^5, 16s. 8d., and 10 leopards, 
i6s. 8d. \ in 1864-^5, for 5 tigers, £2, los. od., and 3 leopards, 
15s.; in 1866-67, for 30 tigers, ^14, 6s. 6d., and 71 leopards, 
IIS. 6d. ; in 1867-68, for 103 tigers, ^37, is. 8d., and 26a 
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leopards, ;^40, 13s. 3d.; in 186869, for 65 ti-cis, ^25, 16s. 3d., 
and loo leopards, i6^. 7^d. , in 1S69. for 2 ti;;<.rs, J^\, and 

5 leopards, 5s. od. ; in 1870, for 50 iiijors ^,24, los. oil , for 
72 leopards, 6 , ns. 8d., and 2 hy.iMus. Ss , -n 1873. for 5 tigers, 
£2, los. od.; in 1874, for 32 ligtrs, 152 Uo|urds, £b% 

5s. od., and i hyajna, 4s., in 1875, for 31 tigcis, £'\\, 5s od., 176 
leopards, £81, 5s od , and 2 hyxnas, 8s. 'I omI for the twelve je.irs, 
;^249, i6s. 6d paid for killing 336 tigers, .ind /;.m 3, 19s S^d. 
for 851 leopards, or, on an .iver.ige for the twelve ye.irs, there were 
28 tigers killed annually, for whith £.’o, lOs jjd was paid, and 
71 leopards, for which the rewards aniounted to ^(,20, 6s. 7jd. 
There were also 5 hyxtus killed during the 6 years 1870 to 1875, 
and a reward of 4s. given for each of them He.iths < .iusl.I h) wild 
beasts from 1863 to 1875 are retiiineil h) the Collet tor .is lollow . 
— 12 in 1863, 39 in iS6j, 8 in 1805, 13 in 1866, 9 in 1867, 30 in 
1868, 7 in 1869, 11 in 1870, 13 in 1S71, 23 in 1872, 10 in 1873, 
15 in 1874, and 28 in 1875. Total for the thirteen ye.iis, 184, or 
an annual average of 14 

The contrivaiue by means of whuh tigers and leop.ards arc 
killed is a very simple and suiiessfiil one When one of these 
animals is found to be jiresent m any loi.ility, his niovcnieiiLs are 
watched by the ^hiluiris or huntsmen, who secrete themselves near 
his haunts, and jirinripally near the tank or stieam where he goes 
to drink. At two or three fioints near which it is jirobable tliat he will 
pass, a split bamboo, with all the knots rut out, is pla< ed on a rest 
about a foot and a half from the ground. '1 o the end directed 
towards the tiger’s jiath a strong bow is attai hed, the string of 
which, when bent, is fastened in a notch near the other end. In 
the hollow of the bamboo an arrow lies, which is made from some 
hard wood or old bamboo, well sharpened and poisoned with the 
juice of a plant, which, from the description of the natives and the 
fact that it comes from the Murang, the general name in Pumiah 
for the lower Himdlaya, 1 believe to be aconite. A long piece of 
firm cord is tied to the bow-stiing near the notch, and stretched 
forward across the tiger’s path. As he comes along he usually 
trips over the cord, thereby discharging the arrow, which generally 
hits him just behind the shoulder. The wound is often so severe 
as to be of itself fatal, but if not, the poison soon causes death. A 
man is always on the watch somewhere near, to see if the arrow has 
taken effect or not, and to warn off any one coming that way. If, 
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however, any one does stumble over the cord, the arrow passes , 
behind him, unless he is so unfortunate as to fall back. Another 
protective contrivance is called the dhannsut^ which is a cord 
stretched obliquely across the path at some distance from the bow, 
but attached to the bow-string. It is about four feet from the 
ground, so that the tiger can pass under it, but the horns of a cow 
or a man’s head would strike against it. The poisoned arrow 
would thus be discharged before the cow or man came within its 
fatrl reach. The wounded tiger is tracked to his lair, and watched 
till he dies. His skin and skull are then taken to the Collector, 
in whose presence the latter is broken to pieces before the reward 
of ;^ 2 , los. od. is paid. The skins are rarely worth prcsei^nng, 
being usually mutilated, the paws being cut off and the hair much 
injured by the rough treatment of the hunters. 

Leopards are very common along the Dinajpur frontier, and are 
killed in the same manner as tigers. In the same tract, and near 
the Tardi, tiger cats (Felis viverrina), leopard cats (F. Bengalensis), 
and wild cats (F. chaus) are abufidant. The hyaena is occasionally 
seen in the north of the District. Civets are not so common as in 
neighbouring Districts, as there is not much of the high scrub jungle 
which they most frequent. Tree cats are met with in all the northern, 
eastern, and southern police circles, the khatds (Paradoxurus mu- 
sanga) being very common in Bairdmpur. 'J1ie mungoose is not 
very abundant, but both the Bengal and Nepdl species are found. 

I have not heard of any wolves having been seen of late years in 
Pumiah, but formerly they were not rare. The jackal (Canis 
aureus) is very common. Squirrels, rats, hares, and porcupines are 
met with, but none of them are so numerous as in most Behar Dis- 
tricts. Hares are eaten by all classes of Hindus, and porcupines by 
Miisalmc^ns. The elephant is now only a domestic animal in Purniah, 
the few wild specimens that existed at the beginning of this century 
having been long ago secured. The Indian pig (Sus Indicus) is 

tiT i^BwMcervvis DuvanccllU), Ae spotted 

deer (Axis maculatus), and hog deer (A. porcinus) are met with. 
The antelope (A. Bezoartica) is often seen on the open plains in 
the north. 

Birds.— The absence of tree jungle in the greater part of the Dis- 
trict has the effect of rendering birds comparatively few in number and 
in species. The common vulture (Gyps Bengalensis) and the black 
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vulture (Otogyps calvus) are, however, numerous. Fish eagles are 
common on the banks of the larger rivers. The osprey is found in 
similar situations. Swallows and swifts arc not often seen, and 
even the roller or jay (Coracias) is rare. Kingfishers .ire abundant 
in the eastern marshes, both the species, Alcedo Smyrnensis and 
Halcyon leucoccphalus, being found. I h.ive not seen Ccrylc rudis, 
but it probably exists. Hornbills h.ivc been met with. Parrots 
and parokeets are rare in the south of the District, but occur in 
very large numbers along the northern frontier. The cuckoo docs 
not remain long in the District on its passing southwards in the 
cold weather. It breeds in the Him.'<la>a, and its call is never 
heard. The nearly-related kotl is, however, well known. The picd 
cuckoo is sometimes heard about August. Crow ]ilH‘as.ints may be 
seen in the Tarii. Small birds, such .is nut hatches, orioles, and 
humming-birds, are very rare. The crested shrike (l..inius enstatus) 
is one of the earliest visitants from the hills in the winter. 'J'he 
cuckoo and Drongo shrikes are also seen towards the north of the 
District. Fly-catchers (Tchitria) arc confined to dry sitmilions, 
where bushes abound. 'Fhe best-known iiumbeis of the thrush 
family are the sdth bhdi (M.ilacoccniis ti rru olor) and the bulbuls, a 
species of Pycnonotus. The w.igtail is a very i oininon c old-wcalhcr 
bird, and breeds in the neighbouring Ilim.ilayan mouiilains. 'I’lie 


common crow is to be seen at all seasons and among sl.irhngs , the 
mdinas are nearly as numerous. Fimhes and kirks arc abundant 
near some marshes, in which the wild rose grows in profusion. 
Green pigeons (Crocojins) arc not so common .is in Uengal Districts, 
as they do not find sufficient of their favourite food, the figs of the 
banyan and pipdl. Pea fowl are plentiful in the south of the Dis- 
trict, and with the kaim, a species of water-hen ((i.illmula porphyrio), 
consume much grain, and cause he.ivy loss to the farmers. The 
common jungle fowl (fkillus femigmeus) is abiind.int m the sub- 
Tardi country. The hl.ick partridge or francolin is found in all 
parts of the District in considerable numbers ; the grey partridge 
is more rare. The former fretpients low grass, where its presence is 
readily discoverable by an incessant, loud, whistling noise. Quail 
abound during the cold weather in the rice stubble and the rabi fields. 
As in Dr. Buchanan Hamiltop’s time, snipe, plover, and florican, or 
lesser bustards, are very plentiful. The pjover family is represented 
by the golden plover, the spur-winged pi er, and the couner plove^ 
the latter of which is most found on the banks of the Ganges and 
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Ktfsf. Ctanes (Gnu Antigone and G. cinetea) are, towards the east, 
found in every marsh, and do much injury to rice, breaking and 
eating it Swimming and wading birds are rather numerous. The 
avocet is seen on sandy ulands in the large rivers, together with 
sand-pipers and red-shanka The stilt (Himantopus candidus) and 
the purple coot are seen in the marshes. The adjutant is more 
plentiful than in Western Behar, and the white-necked stork (Ciconia 
leucocephala) is very common. The purple heron and the white 
heron or paddy-bird are found, the latter near every pool in the 
laina Bitterns are occasionally heard, and the shell ibis (Anas- 
tomus oscitans) frequents the southern swamps. ^ ast numbers of 
geese and duck are to be seen all over the tracts subject to inunda- 
tion, and where the water rests during the greater part of the cold 
weather. The most common species are the grey goose (Anser 
dnereus), the bar-headed goose (A. Indicus), the pink-headed duck 
(Anas caryophyllacea), and the pin-tail (Dafila acuta). Teal (Quer- 
quedula crecca), gargany (Q. circea), whistling teal (Dendrocygna), 
pochards (Aythya ferina), and widgeon (Mareca Penelope) are all 
met with. 

Previous Attempts to ascertain PopuLATiON.—The earliest 
estimate of the population of the District of Pumiah that I have met 
with in the records was made by the Collector in 1789, and does 
not pretend to much statistical accuracy, being based *on the 
average of an actual investigation of three small villages, multiplied 
by 5800,' the number of villages in the District’ The results ob- 
tained were:— Men, 307,400; women, 327,700; boys, 294,400; 
girls, 176,900: total, 1,061,400; to which were added for Pumiah 
and other large toihis, 138,600, making the’ total of inhabitants 
1,200,000. It is remarked that 'the great difference in the num- 
ber of boys and girls must arise from the latter being considered 
as adults at the age of eleven or twelve, and the former not till they 
reach their twentieth year;' and that ‘general opinion swells the 
grand total to 1,500,000 inhabitants.’ 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, tin. 1811, calculated that the population 
of the whole District, as then constituted, was 2,904,380 souls— an 
excessive estimate, even alter making all allowances for the greater 
extent of the Pumiah jurisdiction at that time. Subtracting the 
population of the Dimiya police circle, which has been' transfened 
. to Bhigalpur, and of Kharwa Nehnagar, Bholahit, Sfuganj, Kilii- 
chak, and Gdrgdribd, now comprised in Maldah District, to which 
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he assigned a total population of 695,880, the remaining population 
of 2,808,500 is much greater than that ascertained by ^e Census 
of t87S. That there has been a decrease in the pr^lation is 
improbable; All the evidence points to a marked extension of 
cultivation during die last half-century, and it seems certain that 
there has been a corresponding advance in the numbera of the 
people. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s estimates were founded on the 
extent of cultivated land, a subject on which much better informs* 
don seems to have existed m his dme than now. He calculated 
that he might ‘allow from fifteen to nineteen Calcutta of cul- 
tivated land for every family of five cultivators, young and old, men 
and women.’ He seems to have been impressed by the density of 
the population, and refers to ‘ the immense populadon by which the 
country is overwhelmed.’ He adds, however: ‘ The population seems 
in some places to be diminishing, for the extreme dmidity and list* 
Icssness of the people has in some parts prevented them from being 
able to repel the encroachments of wild beasts. This, however, is 
only a lo^ and recent evil, and within the last forty years the 
population has, I am credibly informed, at least doubled.’ The 
following are his detailed figures, which are interesting as showing the 
parts of the country in which population was densest in those days. 
Pumiah police circle, 430 square miles; population — Hindus 
67,000, Musalmins 87,000; total, t54,ooo; populadon per square 
mile, 202. Ddnkhora, corresponding to the present KadNt /AJ/iJ 
— 400 square miles; population — Hindus 115,000, Musalmins 
69,000 ; total, r 84,000 ; populadon per square mile, 460. Gondwiii 
— 4S3 square miles; populadon — Hindus 118,000, Musalmins 
39,000; total, 157,000; population per square mile, 341. Dam- 
dahi, corresponding to the present /MnJs of Rinfganj and Dam* 
dahi, 6 14 square miles; population — Hindus 195,000, Musalmins 
65,000 ; total, 260,000 ; population per square mile, 423. Mati* 
3$3 square miles; population — Hindus 125,000, Musalmins 
41,000; total, 166,000 ; population per square mile, 457. Aririyi, 
305 square miles; populadon — Hindus 71,000, Musalmins 71,000; 
tot^ 142,000; pcqmiadon per square mile, 466. Baliidtirgapj, 
584 square miles; populadon — Hindus 164,000, Musalmins 
98,000 ; total, 262,000 ; population per square mile, 449- Udhriil, 
corresponding to the pkoent tAdnd of Kiliiganj, 376 square milm; 
popolatioa — Hindus 77,500, Musalmins 99,000; total, 176,500; 
population per square mile; 496. Krishna^j, 395 square miles ; 
vou XV. Q 
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population — Hindus 92,000, Musalmins 154,000; total, 246,000; 
population per square mile, 623. Duldlganj, corresponding to the 
present thdni of >mdr-K 4 sbd, 271 square miles; population — Hindus 
55,000, Musalmins 91,000; total, 146,000; population per square 
mile, 539. Nehnagar, corresponding to the present thdna of Bal- 
rdmpur, 350 square miles ; population — Hindus 69,000, Musalmins 
116,000; total, 185,000; population per square mile, 528. Mani- 
hdil, 336 square miles ; population — Hindus 98,000, Musalmins 
32,000; total, 130,000 ; population per square mile, 387. 

In the statistics of the Lower Provinces of Bengal for 1868-69, 
published by the Board of Revenue, the popalaiion of Purniah 
District is returned at 951,874 souls; but it does not appear on what 
grounds these figures were adopted. 

The Census of 1872. — According to the Census Report of Mr. 
Beverley, C.S., the arrangements for the census of Purniah District 
were elaborated with very great care, and I find that the results 
are generally of high statistical value. The preparation of the 
registers of villages in each police circle was undertaken at the 
commencement of 1870; and the experience of the difficulties 
that were thus early brought to light was of the greatest importance 
in determining the orders that were subsequently issued for general 
guidance. The materials that the Collector had to work with were 
very meagre, consisting of the registers of villages, which 

inquiry showed to be grossly inaccurate, and par^am maps of the 
Revenue Survey. Very much of the work was done by the Collector 
himself. ‘ The first thing to be done,’ the Report states, ‘ was 
to trace the District and thAnd boundaries upon these maps, and 
this work was performed by Mr. Worgan with his own hand, and 
occupied him a whole month. He then, also with his owm hand, 
compiled lists of all the survey halkds, with their survey numbers, 
found to fall within the boundaries of each thdnd, which lists were 
subsequently copied in .alphabetical arrangement. This occupied 
several months more. The lists were then distributed to Subdivi- 
sional officers and others, to be tested by comparison with the police 
registers and by local inquiry.’ The constant movements of the river 
Kiisl in the west of the District, and the very low state of civilisation 
presented by the people of the noithem .and eastern police divisions, 
presented further difficulties. The final arrangements were these : 
— ^I'he sub-inspectors in charge of police circles were made census 
supervisors within their own jurisdictions, under the control of the 
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Subdivisional officers. Every police circle was subdivided into four 
sub-circles to each of which a dei^uty-suiiervisor was appointed, 
whose duty it was by personal local inquiry .to ascertain the number 
of hamlets and homesteads m each mauza or \illage iU'ca, and the 
most suitable persons to be appointed enumerators. 'I'licy were 
each allowed four runners for the purjiose of communirating readily 
with the supervisor, who was required to report each day's proceed- 
ings To the Subdivisional officer. 'I'hc best enumerators procurable 
were appointed, the village patwiris being in most cases the |)ersons 
selected. The total number was 2201. Orders were issued to all 
resident zamlnddrs paying more than Rs. 50 revenue, rc(|ucsling 
them to direct the attendance of their patuhins and other zamlnddri 
servants, when required, at the |)olice slaticm , and a paid enumerator 
was stationed at each of the sixty-five or landing places and 

ferry crossings, in the District, to enumerate the floating popula- 
tion. 

The population is most dense in the rich alluvial plain extending 
from the Kankdi to the Ndgar, which is watered by the Mahinandi 
and Its affluents; the highest average of inhabitants to the square 
mile being found in the police circle of Krishnaganj, with 449 
souls to the square mile, and Bahddiirganj with 442. The tract 
next in order, as regards density of population, is the police circle 
of Ardriyd, watered by the Pandr and the Ratud, with 424 ♦o the 
square mile. The eastern and east-central police circles of Kilidganj, 
Balrdmpur, and Kadbd, with 394, 359, and 368 respectively to the 
square mile, are also well peopled ; whilst the central thilnds of 
Pumiah, with 351, and Amiir-Kisbdt with 401 to the s(|uarc mile, 
show a higher average than that common to the whole District. 
The population diminishes both to the south and west, along the 
banks of the Ganges and the Kds(, a circumstance due to the 
devastating overflow of these rivers. The two Gangetic Divisions of 
Gondwdri and Manihirl have only 252 and *2 16 to the square mile 
respectively. Along the Kiisf the population grows more and more 
sparse from north to south. In Matiydrf, on the Nepdl frontier, it 
is 325 to the square mile, which is succeeded by 309 in Rinlganj 
and 199 in Damdahd. 

The table on the following page shows in detail the population in 
each police circle and Subdivision in the District, with the number 
of villages and houses, etc The table is reproduced verbatim from 
the Census Report of 1872. 



or Population, Aua, etc. of each Subditision and Pouce Circi.e (Thana) in 

PuRNiAH District, 1872. 
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POFVLATION ACCORDING TO SEX, ETC. uS 

FOruLATioK CLASSiriiD AOCORomo TO Six akd Aoi.— T be 
total population of Puniah District amounts to 11714,795 persons, 
of whom 876,320 are males, and 838,475 females. The proportion 
of males in the total population is 51*1 per cent, and the average 
density of the population is 346 per square mile Classified ac- 
cording to age, the Census gives the following results .* — Hinduw- 
under twelve years of age, males 186,081, females 149,146 ; above 
twelve years, males 331,598, females 355,084. Muhammadans— 
under twelve ]rears, males 141,187, females 105,539 ; above twelve 
]rear8of age, males 216,122, females 227,301. Christians — ^under 
twelve years of age, males 58, females 51 ; above twelve yean, 
males 168, females 126. Other denominations not separately 
classified, consisting of aboriginal tribes— under twelve yean of age, 
males 425, females 319 ; above twelve years, males 681, females 809. 
Population of all religions — under twelve yean of age, males,3a7,75i, 
females 255,155 ; above twelve yean, males 548,569, females 583,320. 
The small proportion of female to male children, and the excessive 
proportion of females above twelve years, were, as has been already 
mentioned, referred to by the Collector in his Census estimate in 
1789. The proportion of the sexes of all ages is probably correct 

The number of insanes in Pumiah District is returned as follows 
in the Census Report: — Males 66, females 22 ; total 88, or '0051 
per cent of the population. Idiots — males 118, females 46 ; total 
164, or '0096 per cent, of the population. Deaf and dumb— ^nales 
249, females 55; total 304, or '0177 per cent of the total population. 
Blind — nudes 389, females 77 ; total 466, or *0272 per cent, of the 
population. Lepers— males 341, females 44; total 385, or *0225 
per cent of the population. The total number of persons in the 
District afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities is 1407, or 
‘0821 per cent of the population. The number of females as com- 
pared with that of males seems suspiciously small 

Population classipico acoiiidino to Occupation. — Irt 
Accounts of other Districts I have had to remark on the unsatis- 
factory nature of the returns obtained under this head at the time 
of the Census of 187a. Although these figures in Pumiah share in 
the uncertain^ that attaches to such a classification in India, where 
each caste assigns certain occupations to its knembers, iriiOb however, 
often really follow very different punuits^ the retnms fbr this Diatiict 
seem tt accurate as anything we can hope fbr. for n Jong time to cooMk 
At a previoQs page 1 have pointed out the cueM nature of the 
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preparations made for the Census of 1873 during the two preceding 
years. One of these was the training of the subordinate officials in 
charge of the operations, and the thorough explanation to them of 
the distinction between ' caste ' and ‘ occupation ’ in their European 
significations. The following paragraphs are accordingly trust- 
worthy to an extent which renders them of some statistical value. 
In the occupation of make, the figures under Class L seem through' 
out correct. The professional return also seems valuable, with this 
explanation — that such headings as those of spiritual guide and 
Muhammadan priest are confined to the persons who actually 
follow these professions and none other. Those persons who are 
distinctly known as, and called, girA and muM, are probably not 
more than are given in the returns. Similarly, there are more 
cooks than 136 j but the number of persons whose surname, as it 
were, is bdwarehi, that is, who are called bdwarchl, as is the case 
with about a dozen families in the town of Pumiah, is not greater. 
In the case of patwdris also, the number is not limited to 31a, but 
this figure represents the number whose special and almost sole 
occupation is that of village accountants. 

Occupation of Males.— Class I. — Persons employed under 
Government, municipal, or other local authorities Government 
pofice, 309 ; rural police or village watchmen, 5884 ; Covenanted 
English officers, 5 ; subordinate judicial officers, 4 ; subordinate 
executive officers, 9 ; Public Works officers, 6 ; Post Office oflkials, 
36 ; Telegraph Office officials^ 9 ; medical officer, i ; excise officers, 
43 ; officers in charge of opium cultivation and revenue, 31 ; clerks, 
99; municipal officers, 43 ; piyddds or messengers, 44 ; others, 437. 
Total of Class I., 6847. 

Class II.— Professional persons, including professon of religion, 
education, law, medicine, and fine arts>-(o) Religion— Hindu 
priests or purohitt, 1308 ; spiritual guides {ptrds), 6 ; 
astrologers and fortune-tellers, 8; Muhammadan priests (swAfr), 3 ; 
missionary, r. (6) Education— Schooimaaters, 4; students, 38; 
teachers, aoa. .(r) Law— Pleaders, 43 ; law agents (snnUMrr), 153 ; 
stamp vendors, 18. ify Medicine— Doctors, 6 ; Musahnin and 
Hindu physicians (Aotfsir and ioMr^rx), 143; cow-doctor (gsdsuliscr), 
1; aooou^urs, 7 ; inoculators, 35. (<) Fine arts— Painten^ 133 } 
mnsiciaas, 968; singers, 33 ; dancm, 136; jugi^eiB, 98 ; bufibon, 
I. (/) F jigi ne^n g and sunrqring— ifsrfnx or sur veyor s, 4 . Tottl 
of Class It, 9579, 
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Class IIL — ^Penons in service or performing peisooil offices 
(a) Domestic servants— 'Personal servants, 1155 ; cooks, 136 ; others, 
398. { 1 ) Others — Barbers, 4170; vrashermen or dMts, sios; 

sweepers {miklan), ssS; water-carriers {bhisHs), 4a; gardeners 
(siiAr), r48; doorkeepers (darwdns), 150; unspecified, 30,744; 
innkeeper, i ; pimp, i. Total of Class III., 40,378. 

Class IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals 
(a) In agriculture — Landholders (Maminddrs), 1641 ; middle-men 
{tnuttdjirs\ 26 ; holders of land on military tenures {gbdtwdls), is ; 
cultivators, 271,938; village head-men (mandals), 8; samindM 
servants, 8 ; land stewards {gumdshtds\ 9* ; rent :oIlectots {tahsU- 
ddrs)f 4a ; village accountants (patwdrts), 312 ; gordits, a species of 
village watchmen on behalf of the landlord, 276 ; holders of land 
on a tenure of police service {pdlks), 795 ; labour-gang overseers 
(daffaddrs), 39 ; managers of courts of wards, 3. {b) With animals 

— Dealers in horses, 7 ; dealers in cattle, 3a ; dealers in goats, s ; 
dealer in pigs, r ; shepherds, 2572 ; cowherds, 391 ; jockeys 14; 
elephant drivers (mahdts), 278 ; grooms, 192; grass cutters, 143 ; 
farriers and shoeing smiths (ndtbands)^ 13 ; hunters (tkikdrU), 26. 
Total of Class IV., 278,863. 

Class V. — Persons engaged in commerce and trade:— {•) In 
conveyance of persons and goods — Cabmen, a ; carters, 2367 ; 
palanquin bearers, 1195 ; cart owners, ii ; boatmen, 2164 ; boat 
owners, 94. {b) In keeping and lending money, and in the sale of 
goods — ^Weighmen, 24; cashiers, 6; money-lenders 
merchants or sa$id4gart, 755 ; merchants in special goods, 48 ; petty 
dealers 269 ; trulers, 2220 ; shopkeepers, 16,169 ; hawkers 

(budAs), SI ; brokers (daldls), 50 ; messengers {fiyddds), 21 ; ver- 
Mnilar clcrks and writers {mu^rrirs), 365 ; agents, 4 ; cleriu, 41. 
Total of Class V., 27,631. 

r*! VI. — Persons emifioyed in mechanctal arts, m a nufa ctures, 
and engineering operations, and in the sale of goods manufactured 
or prepared for consuropdoiL («) Manufactures Ind^ manu- 
fa rt uTW, 96; leather workers, 210, Constructive arts— Con- 
tractors, 548; bricklaydrs {rdjmis/rU), 751; lime bomers, 155; 
carpenters, 2845 • hrick dealers, 9 ; diggers, 299. (<) Miscellaneous 
artisans Blacksmiths (idsedfs), 150* i braziers (fidofdrir), 164; 
tiiunen, 15; goldsmiths (junifra), iis6; jewdleis 6; 

potte r s (JbumMdrs), s8i8 ; ^asntnakers, tp ; crockery vendors, 17 J 
sellcn of mininm or ted ozide of lead, it ; comtHnaken, 33 ; mat- 
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makers, i6; basket-makers, iiia; hookah-makers, 8; makers of 
lacquered ware, 579 \ makers of garlands, 413 ; polishers, 102 ; 
cotton spinners, 8695 ; carpet-makers, 47 ; dyers, 191 ; tailors, 992 ; 
turban-makers, 2 ; sellers of shoes, 1336 ; saddler, i ; cloth vendors, 
1152 ; maker of gunny-bags, i ; cotton carders, 599 ; cotton vendors, 
63 ; blanket-makers, 81 ; ornament stringers, 140 ; printers, 2 ; 
bookbinders, 24 ; picture sellers, 3 ; booksellers, 2. {d) Dealers in 
vegetable food — Oil sellers, 5548 ; grain sellers, 2096 ; rice sellers, 
305 ; sellers of spices, 73 ; sellers of vegetables, etc., 515 ; bakers, 
16; grain parchers, 175; confectioners, 802; sellers of gir or 
molasses, 15. {e) Dealers in animal food— Butchers, 51 ; fishermen, 
8312; fishmongers, 477 ; bird catchers, 78 ; milkmen, 2459; butter 
sellers, 18. (/) Dealers in drinks — Spirit sellers, 156; tdri sellers, 
*50- is) Dealers in stimulants — Tobacco sellers, 124; opium 
sellers, 18 ; gdnjd sellers, 72 ; pdn (betel leaf) sellers, 1086; madat 
sellers, 6. {K) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, and chemicals 

— Perfumers, 3 ; sellers of salt, 69 ; sellers of saltpetre, 165 ; sellers 
of fireworks, 2 1 ; sellers of soap, 2 ; sellers of tooth-powder, 2. (;) 
Dealers in vegetable substances — Firewood sellers, 227; charcoal 
sellers, 2 ; roi)e sellers, 39. (/) Dealers in animal substances — 

Vendors of hides, 433 ; tanners, 314. Total of Class VI., 
48,526. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous person® not classed otherwise: — Pen- 
sioners, 4 ; apprentices, 6 ; beggars, 3056 ; wrestlers, 7 ; labourers, 
,132,596 ; male children, 327,732 ; unemployed, 8095. Total of 
Class VII., 47^1,496. Total of males, 876,320. 

Occupation of Fe.males. — The general caution prefixed to the 
paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies with particular 
force to this section. 

Class I. — Nil. 

Class II. — Professional persons: — (a) Religion — priestesses, 24. 
(i) Medicine — Midwives, 7 ; vaccinators, a. (r) Fine arts — ^Dancers, 
3. Total of Class II., 36. 

Class 111 . — Females in service, or performing personal offices : — 
(a) Domestic — Cooks, 4 ; personal servants, 64 ; unspecified, 204. 
(^) Others — Barbers, 8 ; washerwomen, 47 ; sweepers {miklrdnU), 
13. (r) Innkeepers and keepers of public entertainment — Hotel- 

Veepos. S •, ptoatVtates, 30. Total of Class 111 ., 375. 

Class IV. — Females employed in agriculture and with animals; 

In agricultuTC — ^Female landlords (Moti^nddn), 52 ; culdvatoia^ 
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^ 495 - (^) animals — Shepherdesses, 16; dealers in cows, 4. 

Total of Class IV., 1567. 

Class V. — Females engaged in commerce and trade: — {a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods — Cart owners. 4. {b) In lending 

money and sale of goods — Moneylenders, 39, retail de.ilcrs, 19; 
shopkeepers, 839; petty dealers {bepdris\ 9. Toul of Class V., 
910. 

Class VI. — Females employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and in the sale of goods manufactured or prepared fur conbumption : 
— (a) Miscellaneous artisans — Contractors, 5 ; de:iler> in pottery, 
41; sellers of flowers, 13; basket-makers, 36, mat makers, la; 
shoemakers, 4; spinners, 603 , weavers, 59 , ornament makers, 17 ; 
embroiderer, i; sellers of cotton, 5; tailors, 18; cotton carders, 
30. (b) Dealers m vegetable food— Dealers in grain, 5; rice 

dealers, 34, costermongers, 27, oil sellers, 216; confci iioners, 3 ; 
gram parcher.s, 34. (r) Dealers in animal food — Fishwomen, 250; 

milk sellers, 167 ; butchers, 4. (J) Dealers m drinks-— I’oddy 

sellers, 17. (if) Dealers m stimulants — Tobacconists, 5, betel 
sellers, 25. (/) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, etc. — 

sellers, 6 ; sellers of tooth-powder, 2 , perfumers, 3 ; seller of minium 
or red oxide of lead, i. (^) Dealers in vegetable substances and 
fuel — Firewood sellers, 8 , grass dealers, 8. (b) Dealers in animal 

substances — Hide vendor, i ; tanners, 67. 'iotal of Class VI., 

1727. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise — Un- 
employed, 570,065 ; children, 255,145 , beggars and paupers, 213 , 
labourers, 8437. Total of Class VI L, 833,860. (irand total of 
females, 838,475. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The people of Pumiah 
District may be divided into two distinct races, whose points of 
contact follow the line of the old Kiisf river, and are now roughly 
demarcated by the upper reaches of the Kankii and Mahinandi. 
To the west of the latter river there ls a large Aryan clement, whose 
characteristics of language and physique generally predominate 
over those of the probably much more numerous non Aryan people, 
throughout whom they are diffused To the east of the MaJiinandi, 
except in the case of evidently immigrant classes, the urns of the 
people are aborigines, being an outlying tribe of the Koch or 
Kirdnd race. The western or Aryan tiacl is again divided among 
Bengalis and Bebaris, the former being most numerous towards the 
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south, and the latter towards the north. It is difficult to determine 
the exact ethnical distinctions between the sub-tribes; but it_is 
probable that they are derived from the same elements, only mixed 
in different proportions, the aboriginal or non-Aryan type prevailing 
most in the case of the Bengalis. 

The following list, which is quoted from the District Census 
Compilation of Mr. Magrath, shows the number of the several tribes 
and castes of the people found in Pumiah District, as returned 
under the operation of the Census of 1873 : — 


Name or Nationality, 

Number. 

Taiam, oa Caitb. 

L— NON-ASIATICS. 


Ei^ropean — 

Enniih, 

IriM 

1 

Scotch, • • • 

12 

German, 

2 

Unipcdfied, 

62 

Total or Non-Asiatics, 

181 

II.-MIXED RACES. 
Eurasian, 

*39 

lII.-*ASrATICS. 


A.-^Oikir tkam NmEvh tf 


India omdBfkUk Bar* 
mak. 


NepAJis, 

Syrian, • ■ • 

330 

I 

Total, , 

KB 

B.^NoBves §f India and 
Brkisk Bmrmak, 


1. Ahnrigmal ThSa. 


Bikkho, . 0 

Dhingar, 

a 

Kanjhar, • • 

Khirwdr, . . . 


Kol, « • • • 

3,489 

Nat, a • • 0 

Pa^yi, 

■-7J 

Tkim, . 0 0 • 

45 

^ Total, . 

19.794 


Name or Nation autt, 
TmIBI, on CAtTI. 


Nunbir. 


2. Sind^Hindui»id 
Ahorigmali. 

BIgdf, . 

Bhafi . 

Bahelii, 

Binrl, . 

Bhuiyit • 

Bind, . 

CUin, . 

Cbimir, 

ChancUU, 

Dom, • 

Doiidh, 

G^piunti, 

iUkjrcn, . 

Markandi, 

Mihtir, . 

Mttkiri, . 

Mua4har, 

Pilisri, . 

Rijbaiisi, 

. 

Rajwir, 

Total, . 

. 3. /TmAw. 

(L) Suraaiox Castxs. 
BrfhnMitt, ... 
Rijnit, 

GUt^ . . . 

Total, .. 
|(B.) iHntMaDUTi Casns. 
Baidiya, 


?! 


3i 

4* 

7.S» 

4.5*^ 

13.571 

4.'M7 

36,762 

37.«« 

6^561 

S18 

34' 

30^014 

32.*»7 

38.793 

ai8 


337.534 


*9^137 

33.841 

a 


53.980 


AS85 

457 
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Namb OB Natiomalitt, 
Tbib^ OB Cabt& 


(il) iNTERMBDlATrCASTtS 



Bhit, . . 

KiyBSth, 

KlshupBchH 


(iii.) Trading Castes. 

AgBTwiU, 

Agi^ri, 

Balindor, 

BaneadetUL . 

Baniyi, . . . . 

BBrnawtr, 

Gandhabaniya, 

t aunpuri, 

Lainiyi, 

Kapdriyi, 

Kasarwaid, . 
Kasandh^n, . 

Kath Boniyd, 

KhatH 

M4huH 

Mirwiri, 

Nauniydr, 

Oswal, . . . . 

Poddirp .... 
ka&to^p 
Koniyarp 

Robi, .... 

Sincfuriy.'i, 

Subarnabaiiiyap 

Total, . 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 

OarcrC, • • • . 

Goili, .... 
Gujir and Jit, 


(t.) Castes enoaord in 
PREPARING Cooked Food. 

Hihrii, . . . 

Kiiido, .... 


*1*79 

11.794 

39 


20,054 


3 o »369 


2,850 

128,608 

58s 


13«.043 


Namb op Nationautv, 
Tbibb, oa Castb. ' 


(vL) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Bauri and Tambuli, 
Chisi, . 

Kailmrtta, 

Kamkir, 

Koeri, . 

Kurar. • 

KurmI, . 

MiH, . 

Niw, . 

. . . 

K^jdhob, 

Sadgop, 


(vii.) Castes engaged 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Slrvice. 

Amanth, 

Behiri 

Dhanuk, 

lihobi, .... 
Maijam or Napit, . 
Kah&r, .... 

Tola], . 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 

Parhii, .... 
Bhaskar, 

Chhipi, .... 

Dam 

Kalaigar, 

KinsaH and Thalhrrd, . 
Kumbhir, 

lAhcrf, .... 
Txihir, .... 
Sikalgar, 

Sonir, .... 
Sianri, .... 
Teli, . . . . 



«.a97 

aoo 

S6.3»» 

70 

84,0*5 

5.4»« 

4.663 

».*5J 

867 

«.7S9 

11,674 


115,950 



83.4** 




Tola4 . 

114.858 

7.889 

(it.) Weaver Castu. 


4.833 

Chipwil, 

8.45* 

1 10 

18,7*8 

i/niniiyB, 

Ganesh, 

9.669 
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Name or Nationality, 
Tribe, ob Caste. 


(ix.) Weaver Castes— 
tmued. 



Khatb(, . 
PatuA, . 
TintI, . 
Taitim^p 


(xii.) Boating and Fish- 
ing Castes. 


Banpar, . 
Chibi, . 


Gonrhi, . 

UliA. . 

Kaut, . 
Machui, 
MiU, . 
Muriyirl, 
Naiyi. . 
Parsat, . 
Pod, . 
Sur^iyi, 
Tior, 


4,468 

11 

41 

1.039 

34.969 

3 . 2 IS 


Total, . 

61,974 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 


Bdtar 

39* 

Beldir 

7.33- 

Kalar, .... 

**S 

Matiydl, 

33 

Nuniyi, 

97 * 

Pair^gh, 

156 

Total, . 

8.999 

(xi.) Castes engaged 


IN Selling Fish and 


Vegetables. 


Khatik, .... 

73 

TurahA, .... 

734 

Total, . 

806 


Name op Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vaga- 
bond Castes. 


Bhanr, 

DhJirhf, 


».337 

*.245 

18,125 

7 

20,057 

*-*77 

21,016 


Kurcriyi, 

Paikhaj, 

Pawaria, 


(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated BY Nationality 

ONLY. 

Uriyi, .... 

(xv.) Persons of Un- 
known or Unspecified 
Caste, 

Grand Total of Hindus 

» 

4 . Persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising Caste, 

Ai^hori, .... 
Ati'th, .... 
Vaishnav, 

Kablrpanthl, . 

Ninakshihi, . 

Sanydsf, 

Sikh, .... 
Suthrish 4 hi, . 

Native Christians, . 


Total, . 

5 . Muhammadans, 
Muehul, 

Path 4 n, .... 

Sayyid 

Shaikh 

Unspecified, . 






37.394 


761,077 




87.364 


Total of Natives of 
India, 

Total of Asiatics, . 
Grand Total, 


690,149 

>.7>4,i54 

i,7>4.4*S 

i.7«4.795 






















EMIGRATIOlf AND IMMIGRATION, 


*53 


Elf iCRATioN AND lull icRATioN take place to a very limited extent 
in Fumiah District The register kept in the Magistrate’s office) 
under the Emigration Acts (b.c) of 1871 and 1873, show only 
thirty-one emigrants during the last three years (1873 to 1875). 
In 1873, ^<>ur men were recruited as coolies for the plantations of 
Demerara. Of these, one was a Brdhman, one a Rijput, one a 
Godid, and one a Musolmdn. They were all young men between 
twenty-four and twenty-eight years of age, and contracted to serve 
for five years, being promised a daily wage of eight dnnds (is.), the 
working hours of the day not to exceed five. The most remarkable 
fact about this batch of emigrants was, that none of them were 
natives of Piimiah — the Godld coming from Ghdzipur in the North- 
West Provinces, the Rdjput and Musalmdn from Mongh}T, and the 
Brdhman from Tirhut. It would seem that they were men who 
had come to the District in searcl of labour, and finding the climate 
too unhealthy, were gl.ad to obtain employment elsewhere. In 1874, 
twenty-seven persons were recruited for Cachdr by a single tea- 
garden agent. They all came from villages situated within pargand 
Sultdnpur, with the exception of two inhabitants of Matiydri, in 
pargand Havcli Purniah ; so that they were all inhabitants of the 
north-west of this District. They were all Hindus of the Pasmdn 
and Amdnth castes, with the exception of one Brdhnian. All the 
males were under thirty years of ^e, but three of the women were 
forty-five. One of the latter was accompanied by her three sons, 
and rill the other women went with their husbands. The period of 
service contacted for was in all coses three years; the monthly 
wages ])romiscd were Rs. 5 (los.) for men, and Rs. 4 (8s.) for 
women, with the further stijiulation that the owner of the garden 
would supply nee at the maximum rate of Rs i. 8 a man of 80 lbs., 
or 4s. id. per cwt 

In 1873 the Collector reported that a large number of labourers 
annual'v pass through the north of Purniah District in the be- 
ginning of the cold season, on their way from Tirhut, Chhaprd, 
Ghdzipur, etc., to Kuch Behar and Rangpur, where there appears 
to be a great demand for labour. He states that he himself fell 
in with gangs of Kahdrs and others, who told him that they 
were going to Assam to Icxik out fur work as palanquin bearers, 
etc ; but he never met srith any one going as a labourer on 
a tea-gardeiL Most of thu,e men return before the rains to 
their homes by the same route, — Titilyi, Krishnaganj, AiAriyi, and 
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Ndthpur. Some get employment on the Ganges and Ddrjlling 
road. 

Hindu Castes, — I have not been able to obtain any valuable 
information regarding the castes of Pumiah District, beyond what I 
have given in my Account of Bhigalpur, when treating of the castes 
and sub-castes found on the north of the Ganges. The Brihman 
or priestly caste numbers 29,137 persons, or only ’02 per cent, of 
the total Hindu population. They are most numerous along the 
river Kdsl, being found chiefly in the police circles of Damdahd, 
Aririyd, and Rdnlganj. The Census returns the Rijputs, or military 
caste, as numbering 23,841 ; but the fact that they are found in the 
largest number in the aboriginal tract of Kilidganj makes it pro- 
bable that this total has been swelled by descendants of the petty 
Kirdnti chiefs. The number of Rdjputs in Damdahd and Rdniganj 
is also large. The Bdbhans, 6585 m number, form comparatively a 
Small class in Pumiah, and are chiefly found in the south and west 
of the Headquarters Subdivision. The Kdyasths, or writer caste, 
I r,794 in number, are generally distributed over the District, except 
in the police circle of Kdlidganj, where 4109, or more than- a third 
of the whole number, are collected together, being principally em- 
ployed as traders and gachbandi landholders. Amongst trading 
castes, the Baniyds are the most numerous, spread all over the Dis- 
trict, but most numerous in the police circles of Damdahd, Balrdmpur, 
and Krishnaganj. The second largest class of merchants are the 
Sindiinyds, of whom it is remarkable that 4317, out of a total of 
4480, are found in the Headquarters police division, while not one 
has been returned as residing within the municipality of Pumiah. 
Ii IS probable that the city members of this caste have returned 
themselves under some more general name. 

The Godlds or herdsman caste, 1 28,608 in number, arc the most 
numerous caste in the District They are found chiefly in the 
Headquarters and -\ranyd Subdivisions, forming in the latter tract 
one-seventh of the total inhabitants, and one-flflh of the Hindu 
population. Whole villages of Godlds are frequently found on the 
sandy plains formed by the Kdsi in the west of the District The 
principal agricultural caste is the Kaibartta, numbering 56,321, 
who arc found chiefly in the central strip of country running north 
and south, and which includes the police divisions of Gondwdrd, 
Kadbd, Ardriyd, and Amiir-Kdsbd. The Koeris, 24,035 in number, 
arc also a large caste, principally congregated around Pumiah town 
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and in the police division of Gonilwar.1 I'hc Sadgops are the chief 
cultivating class of the Knshnaganj Siilniivision ; out of 11,674 m 
the entire District, 9929 are found wiihm tins Sulxlivision. Of the 
castes engaged in personal service, the Dlninuks, 39,262 in number, 
are the most numerous. Thej are found clnelly in two tracts, 
formed by Gondwdrd and Kadbd in the south, and Kdniganj and 
Matiydrf in the north of the District. The H.ijjdms or Ndjiits. the 
barber caste, 18,350 in number, are very evenly dcstributed in all 
the police circles. Of artis.in castes, the oil pressing ainl oil selling 
Telis are far tlic most numerous, especially in the Ar.iriya Sub- 
division. The weaving castes are less numerous than they oik e 
were, but Iherc are still 34,969 Tdntfs, living c hicHy in the police 
circles of Pumiah, Damdahd, Ardriyd, anil Matiydri, in the west and 
north-west of the District, (lunny weaving is mostly carried on by 
Ch.ipw.ils, 8452 111 number, and Ganeslis, 9669 111 number The 
former arc chiefly met with in Amur-K.dsba and llahddiirganj, and 
the latter in Ilahadurganj .and K.'ihaganj. Owing to the abundance 
of spare land, the number of dav l.ibourcrs is very small for a Ikrhar 
District, only 8999 coming under this desi ri|)tion, of whom 7332 
are Bclddrs The thief boating .and fishing castes are the Gonrln's, 
18,125 in number, the Kents, 20.057 m number , the Maids, 2i,oif)- 
in number; and the Tiors, 18,203 *•' number. 'I he (icmrhis and I'lois 
.arc most numerous in thcHc.adcju.arters Subdivision, whilst the Keuts 
prevail in Ardnyd, and the Mdids in the police circles of Kdnig.irij, 
l).ahddurganj, and K.ilidg.inj. It is remarkable th.at in the Ardriyd 
Subdivision, the tract in the District whuh contains fewest streams, 
the number of fishermen and boatmen is comparatively largest. 

The Religious Division ok the Pkch'lk. — The gre.ai bulk 
of the population of I’urniah are Ilmdiis, Ihe remainder being 
Muhammadans, Christi.ans, and hill people jirofessmg faiths which 
are modified forms of Hinduism. The Hindus numlxir 517,679 
m.ales and 504,330 females ; total, 1,022,009, 59'6 per cent of 

the total population. Proportion of Hindu males in total Hindu 
population, 507 per cent The Muhammadans number 357,309 
males and 332,840 females; total, 690,149, 01 40-3 per cent of 
the population. Proportion of Muhammadan males in total 
Muhammadan population, 51*8 per cent. No Buddhists or Jams 
are found in the District The Christians number 226 males and 
177 females; total, 403. Proportion of males in total Christian 
population, 56*1 percent The remaining portion of tht>popula< 
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tion consists of people professing various undefined beliefs, who 
are classified in the Census Report under the name of ‘ others.’ 
They consist of iio6 males and 1128 females; total, 2234, or ’i 
per cent, of the District population. The proportion of males in 
the whole aboriginal population is 49*5 per cent 
Division of the People into Town and Country.— The 
population of Pumiah District reside to a very limited extent in 
towna There are only three municipal towns — Pumiah, Krish- 
naganj, and Rinfganj, containing a total population of 30,691 
souls. The urban population has undoubtedly decreased during the 
past century, a circumstance which will be explained subsequently 
in the description of Pumiah town. The towns do not lumish a 
larger proportion of the ordinary work of administration than the 
raral villfjges, except in so far as the management of municipal 
concerns requires special supervision. 

The Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the villages and towns. 
There are 1635 villages containing fewer than two hundred inhabi- 
tants; 1366 with from two to five hundred inhabitants; 853 with 
from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants ; 273 with from one 
to two thousand inhabitants ; 41 with from two to three thousand 
^inhabitants ; 8 with from three to five thousand inhabitants ; 2 
with from five to ten thousand inhabitants ; and i with from fifteen 
to twenty thousand inhabit-^nts ; making a total of 4179 villages or 
townships, with a population varying from two hundred to twenty 
thousand inhabitants in each. The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal towns and places of interest in the District 
PuRNiAH, the chief town and Administrative Headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the east bank of the river Sauii, in 25* 48' 
north latitude, and 87* 35^ east longitude. The earliest records 
of the District have been lost, so that the exact date on which 
the town was formally declared the Headquarters Station cannot 
now be determined, but it seems to have been somewhere about 
177 ^ have not found any estimate of the population before 
that made in 1811 by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. He states that 
the ddroga or head constable of the town calculated that it con- 
Uined 8234 houses and 32,100 people; but of these, 2698 houses 
and 9951 people belonged to villages situated entirely in the 
country, leaving 5536 houses and 22,149 people for the town, 
which then occupied ‘at least nine square miles.' Dr., Buchanan 
Hamilton adds : ‘ I am apt to think that the dinga has greatly 
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undemted the population; but however that may be, we must 
form no idea of the population of Indian towns by comparing 
them with the extent of cities in Europe. This town, which oc- 
cupies a space equal to more than half of London, most assuredly 
does not contain 50,000 people, although it is one of the best 
country towns in Bengal.’ Since that time there seems to have 
been a very great decline in the population. The area for which 
at the present day we have accurate census infonn.ition is that 
contained within the municipality, whose limits, however, differ 
very much from those of Pumiah town in Dr. Buchon.m Hamilton’s 
time. Still, a fair comparison may be made. The old town area 
remains intact, measuring three miles and a half long by one wide. 
The old Civil Station of Rimbigh, formerly a western suburb, now 
lies in the centre of the municipality. The large suburbs towards 
the north — Miyibazir, Khalifa chak, and part of Abdiillinagar ; and 
on the east, Begam-deurf, parts of Lilbdgh and Khtiskfbdgh — have 
been lost; but the still larger space included in the new Civil 
Station — Madhubani, Khazinchi-hat, Kdliiganj, Raghunithpur, 
and Wilitoli — has been added. The area is now not less than 
15 square miles. In 1869 the Experimental Census disclosed the 
following results: — Number of houses, 757s; population, males 
5836, females 5272 — total, 11,108; average number of souls per 
house, 1*47. The Regular Census of 187a, however, showed a 
considerably larger population. The results then ascertained 
were as follow: — Hindus — males 6004, females, 3641 ; total, 9645. 
Muhammadans — males 3551, females 2634; total, 6185. Chris- 
tians — males 12a, females 105 ; total, 227. Total of all denomina- 
tions — males 9677, females 6380. Grand total, 16,057. 

This marked decrease in the last half-century is probably due to 
the unhealthiness of the climate, consequent on the silting up and 
stagnation of the river Kdlf Ktlsf. Pumiah seems to have been 
chosen as the seat of the Muhammadan Government of the District 
when this river formed the main bed of the Gre.it Kilsi. As that 
river worked westward in the manner already described, it gave 
place to a chain of marshbs connected by low strips of land, which 
were flooded in the rains, and formed at that season of the year 
a continuous water-communication. About the time of the English 
occupation, this change seems to have been going on, but was not 
yet complete. The main body of water had been diverted, but 
enou{^ still remained in the Kill Kiisl to keep the swamps deep, 
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and very little of the bed was left dry for any considerable part of 
the year. The old records, whilst occasionally mentioning epi- 
demics in the low tract to the south and east, make no reference 
to the Headquarters town as being remarkably unhealthy. The 
Saurd, also, was then a larger river than it is at the present day. 
The space between these two rivers, known as R^mbdgh, although 
not so high as the country farther to the west, where the military 
lines stood, was chosen as the Civil Station on account of its 
proximity to the native town, which then lay entirely to the east 
of the Saurd. A more unfortunate choice could scarcely have been 
made. The Station became about i8so one of the most unhealthy 
in Bengal. A road from the military lines to the Civil Station, in 
which a sufficient water-way was not allowed, prevented drainage, 
and added to the prevailing malaria. The old graveyard, situated 
in one of the gloomiest spots in that neighbourhood, on a nartow 
tongue of land sunounded by perennial swamps, shows how great 
must have been the mortality of the European residents during the 
second quarter of this century. About 1835 it was determined to 
remove the Government offices to the higher country towards the 
west ; and a site was chosen nearly two miles to the west of the 
military lines, which had themselves shared to some extent in the 
general unhealthiness. After this change there was an appreciable 
improvement in the health of the officials and other residents, but 
Pumiah still continued a very unpopular Station. It scarcely deserves 
its ill name at the present time, as I am assured by the Civil Surgeon 
that fever is not common amongst Europeans. The native town of 
Pumiah, however^ has remained in its old position, and is still 'sub- 
ject to outbreaks of fever which pass into severe epidemics. It is 
relieved that no less than 70 per cent, and in unhealthy years 90 
per cent., of the native population suffer from this disease. 

Pumiah is a municipality, constituted under Act iii. (ac) of 
1864. The municipal concerns are managed by a committee of 
sixteen members, of whom thirteen are non-officials, ten being 
natives. During the year 1874-75, eight meetings were held. The 
> total municipal income for that year was ;f3989, as. od. ; of which 
;^8is, 8s. od. was derived from a tax on houses, lands, and buildings; 
;^334, 1 6s. od. from a tax on horses, carriages, and carts, including 
fees for their registration; ;^i25, 8s. od. from cattle pounds; 

as. od. fropt tolls 'and ferries ; from fines levied under the 
municipal bye-laws ; and a8oa, jSs. od. fiom other sources. Of 
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this Jatter amount, fonned the result of a public subscription 

for the rebuilding of the bridge over the Saurd river. The incidence 
of municipal taxation was is. 3|d. per head. The income of 
1^73*74 had amounted only to ;^i374, 8s. od. ; and the average 
income of the three preceding years was i6s. od. The 

totnj expenditure for 1874-75 was ^^1387, 4s. od. ; of which ^6ai, 
I2S. od. was for the maintenance of police ; ;^ 53 , 6s. od. for con- 
servancy; ;^299, 8s. od. for office establishment; ^289, loa od. 
for the repair of roads; ;^66, 4s. od. for lighting charges; and 
;^57, 4s. od. for miscellaneous expenses. On the ist April 1875, 
the laige balance of ;£3i35t 18s. od. remained in hand, of which 
jC 534 represents accumulations from previous years. 

Nawabganj is a considerable village situated in pargand Kinkjol, 
in north latitude 25° 28' 55" and east longitude 87” 16' 51", 34 miles 
distant from Pumiah town, and t a miles from the banks of the Ganges, 
opposite Sihibganj. The tradition regarding its foundation is, that 
on one occasion the treasure, while being sent from Purniah to 
Rijmahdl, the seat of Government in the later Musalmin times, 
was plundered by a band of robbers near the site of the present 
village, which was then a waste jungle. The Nawib was unable 
to detect the robbers, and in order to protect this route determined 
to establish a village on the spot A proclamation was made that 
any criminals who would settle and live there would be pardoned. 
People of this description consequently took advantage of such a 
simple condition of amnesty, and flocked in from all quarters. l*he 
village grew to importance, and was called Nawibganj, after its 
founder. It contains an old fort in ruins, with about an area of 80 
acres. At Bildidbirf, about a mile and a half from Nawdbganj, was 
fought the battle between Saukat Jang and Sirtfj-ud-Dauli, which 
has been already described. Nawibganj is considered to include 
the village of Bdkhmdid, which lies a mile distant, and contains 330 
houses. The whole has been let in Cum for five years from 1873 
to an indigo planter. The population is estimated at 1500. 
The following are the chief castes {1) Bandeli Kshattriyis ; 30 
fiunilies; immigrants from Bondalkhand, some of whom are well- 
to-do landbddera. (2) Brdhmans; 8. (3) Sunris; 84; shopkeepers. 
(4) Go 61 is; 38 ; cattle owners and herdsmen. (5) Gonihis ; 54 ; 
fishermen. (6) Tells; 5; oilmen. (7) Gdngauntis; 65 ; mat and 
basket makers, et& Thoe are no public insdtutioiis of any kind 
in this village, except %fdths6ld or primary school 
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Bassoi is situated on die eastern bank of die river Mahinandi, 
in porgand Badaur, in north latitude 35” 37' 15" and east longitude 
87* 58' 26". It is thirty-fdur miles distant from Pumiah, and eight 
miles from the Babdmpur police station. It has one of the largest 
markets in the District, rdiich is held every Wednesday, and is 
attended largely by people who come from a distance of two or 
three days' journey. The market is under the direct nianagement 
of the Mtmdnddrs of pargand Badaur, who reside in Beni Rasalpur. 
The chief articles of wholesale trade are dried fish {shitid machh- 
ehya)t tortoises, treacle igdr), country-made cloth, chillies, turmeric, 
and onions. Faikdrs, or petty trader^ buy up those commodities 
in considerable quantities, and retail them throughout the District. 
About 100 cart-loads of dried fish come for sale to the market 
weekly, and about 150 cart-loads of gdr. Some 200 tortoises are 
also brought for sale. The dried fish comes from police circle 
Damdahd on the east of the Kdsi, and from Bhigalpur District, and 
is exported to Rangpur, Dindjpur, Jalpdiguri, the Murang, and Kuch 
Behar. Many Nep^is engage in this branch of trade as paikdrs. 
The g&r or treacle comes from the Krishnaganj Subdivision, Ras- 
sakhod in police circle Balidmpur, and Kumdrganj and Bochdganj 
in Dindjpur Dis^cL The cloth is brought in from KdKgdon in 
Maldah, and from Balidmpur and Kadbd police circles in Pumiah. 
All these tracts are inhabited by Momins, Rdjbansis, and Tdntis, 
who make coarse cloth. Gunny-bags woven by the Koch people in 
Balrdmpur, and mats manufactured in police circle Krishnaganj, are 
also largely sold at Barsof market As a village, Barsof has no im- 
portance of any kind. There is a Government pound, and a police 
outpost has recently been established. 

Karagola, a village situated in pargand Dbarmpur, in 35" 24' 30^ 
north latitude and 87* 26' 55' east longitude, is remarkkble as the site 
of one of the largest fiurs held in the Lower Provincea Formeriy, 
when the Ganges flowed at the fiwt of the Pftpainti hill, this fair was 
held at the village of that name in Bhdgalpur District, on the south of 
the river. I cannot accurately determine the date of its transfer to 
the northern or Pumiah bank, but* it must have been very soon after 
the commencement of the present century. The fiur continued to be 
held down to 1824 at Kachdd Kol, in pargtid Chak Dildwari ; hot 
during tiie six following years die site was tcBMved to ICandigQNndi, 
an iaimrM estate in jfargand Dharmpor, owned by a certain Shah 
All RedL In 183a the ate was again dunge^ and until 1843 dw 
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fair was held at Kintinagar, also in Dhampur, the property of Ma- 
thuranith Ghoae. In 1844, the first time, it was held on land 
belonging to the Mahdrdji of Darbhangah, in a village called 
Bakhiyi SukhdL In 1851 the site was finally transferred to KdidgoM; 
and since that year the fair has been regularly held there every 
February, except in 1874, the year of the Behar scarcity. The 
Daibhangah estate came under the Court of Wards in i860. The 
fair has now become a source of pecuniary interest, and has been 
leased out to farmers, who exact cesses both in money and in kind. 
The frequenters of the fair received no advantages to compensate 
for these charges till about five years ago, when some sanitary 
arrangements were introduced, which, however, are said to have had 
the effect of reducing the number of visitors, and shortening the 
stay of those who came. That some conservancy regulations we|e 
necessary seems certain, as this fair has always been a centre of 
epidemic outbreaks. Since 1870 cholera has twice spread ‘from 
Kitdgoli over the District, with very fatal results. 

The fair is held on a large sandy plain, which, during the period 
of its continuance, is covered with streets of sm.ill shops constructed 
of bamboos and mats. In these shops nearly every article of 
lutive domestic use is to be found. There is a very Kirge sale of 
cloth of every kind, from thick Knglish woollens to fine Dacca 
muslins. Cotton long-cloths of European and native make, cut 
into lengths to make dhiUU for men or t&As for women, are also 
abundant These are generally white ; but coloured stuffs, princi- 
pally for pagris or head-dresses, are also sold. There is, moreover, 
a large trade in ploughshares of iron (which come, for the most part, 
from Monghyr), knives, and razors, the latter usually of English 
make. Brass and bell-metal cooking utensils are brought in great 
numbers froni Calcutta and Rijsh^hL The southern police divi- 
sions of Punish supply blankets and rugs from neu SiifganJ and 
Kadbd, and reed matt fitnn Balrdmpu. Monghyr finds a mu ket 
here for her ornamental eabinet ware, as well u for commoner 
sorts of frimiture, such ps chairs, stools, and taUei Her claystone 
quarries also supply querns or hand-tnills fiw grinding com, and tU$ 
or flat stones on whi(^ qtices are pounded. Calcutta and some oft 
the large up^ountry towns send dressed leather, boots, looking- 
glaaes, shawls^ Bimpur tkidan, silks, and kitMiu. The spice 
saaiket, which is supplied from Murdiidibdd and Nadiyd, is fsne- 
laOf a large one ; but at&f as much food-grain as is neceaiitjr ftr 
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the wants of visitors is to be obtained. Lac ornaments and toys are 
largely sold, being brought from Monghyr and Southern BlrbhdnL 
A few dealers in English hard and fancy ware also attend, to sell 
umbrellas, matches, soap, paper, candles, buttons, etc. 

The attendance of the Nepilis at the Kir6goli fair has been 
somewhat diminished by the prohibition of the sale of firearms and 
ammunition. They still visit the fair, however, bringing knives, 
MMsy hill canes, y&k tails, drugs, such as cJureta and musk, a little 
coarse lac, and ponies. They also bring a peculiar article of com- 
merce, the carapace of the pangolin or bajarkit (Manis pentadac- 
tyla), with the dried flesh attached, which fetches a high price, as in 
the opinion of both Bengalis and Beharis it forms the most power- 
ful of aphrodisiacs. In t876 no native jewellers attended the fair. 
Tobacco and gunny, the two chief staples of export in Pumiah after 
ride, are not exposed for sale at Kihlgoli, except in such trivial 
quantities as are necessary to meet the demand for the immediate 
consumption of the firequenters of the fair. 

The business done is generally purely retail ; but in some years, 
when country produce is in much request, and large stocks are in 
hand, a wholesale trade is developed on the last two or three of 
the ten days during which the fair is held. In 1876 it was estimated 
that 40,000 persons in all attended, and the fees levied from shops 
amounted to jQiOOyZ. smaller sum than has been obtained in some 
previous years. The present Manager of the Darbhangah Estate 
has remitted some of the old cesses, such as those on bullock- 
carts, and also the mooring dues which were formerly levied on 
all boats moored on the bank of the Ganges during the fair. 
The fair is always protected by a considerable body of police, 
and the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate of the District is usually 
present 

K6r6goM is the terminus to which a steamer in connection with 
the East Indian Railway plies from the s^on of Sihibganj. Of 
late years, however, a lar]^ sandbank J)a 4 formed in fiont of the 
village, on account of which the steamer is obliged to anchor at a 
point two miles farther down the river. This inconvenience is not 
felt during tiie rainy season, from the middle of June to the end of 
October; but at other seasons of the year it is the greater obstacle 
to a pleasant joumqr from Calcutta to.Ddrjllir)g. Kdrtlgold contains 
a police ou^KWt, a d 4 k bungalow or staging-iim, and a post oflk^ 
which it also the chief agenqr for the Govenunent post carnage 
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service to Diijfling. Two or three small native firms of carriage 
owners are also established here. 

Beni Rasalpur, Knpargani Badaur, in north latitude 25* 37' 40" 
and east longitude 87 51' 51", six miles distant from the police 
station of Kadbi, and twenty-six miles from Purniah town, contains 
the residence of the Muhammadan zamlnddn of the fargand. It 
is the only village in Pumiali in which there are many masonry 
buildings, some of which are two storied. It is situated on the river 
Kankii, which is formed by the confluence of the Pandr and an 
affluent of the Mahdnandd. 

SiRNiA is the name of a resumed viilk or revenue-free estate, 
situated in pargand Katiydr, in 25® 29' 10" north latitude and 87* 
38' 51" east longitude, which is held by some Gosdins of the 
Ndnakshdhi sect. It was formerly a considerable village, but has 
lost its importance in consequence of the silting up of the branch of 
the Kild Kds( on which it stands. It is close to Hafldganj, a village 
containing about 350 houses, mostly inhabited by artisans ; and 
also to Manshdl, the residence of the principal indigo planter in the 
District 

Pui'HiA Lakhiraj is another large village in pargand Dharmpur, 
situated in north latitude 25® 32' 10" and east longitude 87® 18' 21'. 
It was formerly one of the chief centres of the saltpetre and cotton 
trades, but the changes in the course of the Great Kiisi, which 
river formerly passed below it, have reduced it to comparative 
insignificance. It is still a flourishing agricultural village, but the 
only trade now practised is the nunufacture of bracelets. 

Kasba, situated in pargand Hdveli Purniah, in 25® 51' o" north 
latitude and 87* 34' 41' east longitude, is the laigest centre of the 
rice trade in the District It is chiefly inhabited by Sunris of 
Bengali extraction, who collect unhusked rice from the northern 
pargands of Purniah and from the Murang. Their women clean it, 
after vdiich it is exported to Calcutta. Kisbd lies on the road 
ffom Purniah to Aririyd, and is distant about nine miles from the 
Civil Station, and four ftom the old dty of Purniah. It contains 
1479 bouses, with a population of 6288 souls. It possesses a large 
veroacular school attended by 150 pupils, and also a police outpost 

Saivqamj, situated in north latitude 25® 32^ o' and east longitude 
87* 37^ 36*, in pargand Xatiyix, was established by the Nawib Sdif 
about 150 yean ago^ and is now one of the laigest villages in 
Pumiah, It has about 1300 houses, divided into tbir^ eManUs or 
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policeman’s beats. It is ao miles distant from the Civil Station, and 
has a vernacular school, a police outpost, and a Government distillery. 
It contains seven pakki or brick buildings, one of which, the only 
three-storied house in Pumiah, belongs to Rijd Mahendra Nirdyan 
Rii. There are three Muhammadan masjids or mosques in die 
village, one of which is a masonry building; and there is also a 
Hindu mdih or temple, erected m iSaa by Rin( Lildbati, aunt of Rdjd 
Mahendra Ndrdyan Rdi. There are two old tanks — one excavated 
in 1833, and the other about 1807. The population of Sdifganj 
itself is only 1300 ; but it is closely surrounded by suburban villages, 
which bring up the total population to close on 10,000 inhabitants. 
The following are the prevailing castes of the town Brdhmans ; 
consisting of 15 families; mostly petty landowners and priests. 
Rdjputs ; 35 ; farmers and in tanAnddA employ. One IU3rasth 
family. Kabirdjs; 4; Bengdli immigrants from Maldah. Sunrls; 
350 ; traders from different parts of the southern Districts. Shaikh 
Rdkis; 38; come from the District of Gayd, and are distillers 
of liquor and sellers of ginji, opium, and other excisable articles. 
Dhdniyds; 53; who are cleaners of cotton. Momins; r5o; weavers. 
Shaikhs; 300; farmers, labourers, etc. Godids; t5o; cowherds 
and sellers of milk. Gareris; 100; blanket maken. Binds, 150; 
fishermen and ferrymen. Tells; 75; oil sellers. Baniyds; 15; 
farmers and petty landholders. Sondrs; 35; goldsmiths. Kdnsdrls 
30 ; braziers. Thatheras; 5; sellers of brass ornaments. Dhobis; 
9; washermea Banendrds; 80; dealers in rice, etc Gaurdesi 
Kaldls ; who were said to have numbered roo families formerly, and 
to have manufactured spirits, before the Shaikh Rdkis came here. 
Kungrds ; 60 ; sellers of vegetables. Pathdns ; 10 ; who are 
farmers, etc. Tdntls; rs; Hindu weavers. Kurorids; 60; sellers 
of fuel, etc Sahesids ; ao ; bullock gelders and cow doctors. 
Ldheiis ; 35 ; bracelet makers. 

The value of the rice export^ from Sdi^anj may be estimated 
at two and a half Wtht of rupees^or ;f35,ooo; and that of mnstaid- 
seed at half a ddM, or 5000. The number of Uankela annually 
manufrctured is about 3000, valued at 60a The foUoiring is a 
list of the impo^ vdiidi are valued altogether at about ^^5000 >- 
Wheat, barley, aMar, pube, kalN, rnaiar, and kktsM^ ftomManihdrf 
in theaontiL Ptevious to the constmctimi of die pceaent Ganges 
and Ddijlliiig toad, the comm uni ba H en brtwecn CakuHa and 
Pumiah fey thraugh Sdi%unj ; and it is said diet at diat period die 
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trade of the town was much larger than at present The riyer bank 
opposite Sihibganj (which the people of Purniah call KijrotiA) is 
sS milee from Siifganj. The rice trade is in the hands of the 
Bengali Sunrisi who buy the rice and bring it in from the outlying 
villages. Their wives clean it, and it is then exported to Manihiri, 
Sdhibganj, and other places on the Ganges. Riji Mahendra 
Niitfyan lUi, who is childless, is the only representative of an old 
race, which will be extinct when he dies. He is the second son of 
Sri Ndi 4 ]ran Rii, tamlnddr of pargand Kadbi. He and his brother, 
Rajendn Ndidyan Rdi, inherited from their father the ancestral 
property of Kadbd, and also obtained by inheritance from their aunt, 
Rini Indrabati, the zaminddris of Katfhir, Kdmiripur, Sripur, and 
Fathipur-Singhfa. The shares of Rajendra Nirdyan Rii were sold 
by public auction in execution of a Civil Court decree for debt. 
About 30 years ago, Mahendra Niriyan disposed of his share in 
these divisions by private sale to a Kuropean for ;^45oe. The 
residence of this family was formerly at Sarid, 6 miles distant, 
but Mahendra Nirdyan, about 1838, removed to Sdifganj. He 
belongs to a high-caste Mithila Brdhman family from Tirhut, called 
Soti. The leading Muhammadans in Sdifganj belong to the Shid 
sect, and celebrate the Muharram with great display. 

Krishnacanj, the headquarters town of the Subdivision of the 
same name, is situated in pargand Siitjdpur, near the small river 
Rimjdn, in a6“ 7' ad" north latitude and 87* 58^ 14" east longitude. 
It forms a half-way station on the Ganges and Ddijiling road. 
Krishnaganj was one of the places of which the population was 
enumerated at the time of the Experimental Census of 1869, with 
the following results : — Number of houses, 3331 ; population, males 
1910, females total, 3673 ; average number of inmates per 

house, 1*65. In 1873 the regular Census showed a population 
mOK that twice as huge, viz. males 435 1, females 4139 ; total, 8490. 
The Subdivisional Magistrate’s offices are situated four miles north* 
west of the town, ix a place known as Bhdliyddingf, about half a 
mii^ from the east bank of the Mahinandd, where diere is also a 
Mtmuji or civil courts a sub-r^tiy a school, and a charitable 
diqtensaiy. The post office, coaching bungalow, and police station 
an at Krishnaganj, which fosms a dunMdM union unto Act xx. of 
1856^ and is by a nwnicipal cranmittee of seventeen non* 

official native membera Daring die year 1874P75, 8a od. 
naa nr”— ^ •* a.heasetST, at the rale of 8 d^A$ (ta) par head of 
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the municipal population ; of which i8s. od was expended 

on police, ^1^29, 14s. od. on office establishments, ;^67, los. od. on 
roads, and 10s. od. on buildings. At the close of the year there 
was a balance in hand of ;^i88, 14s. od., of which ;^i4a> i8s. od. 
represented accumulations from previous years. 

Ramiganj is a small municipal town situated on the river Kamli, 
in par^nd Hflveli Fumiah, in 26* 4^ o" north latitude and 87° 1 5' 51" 
east longitude. It stands on the high road from KhajU ghdt on the 
K\isi to the Headquarters town, from which last it is distant thirty 
miles. For administrative purposes it lies within the Ardriyi Sub- 
division *, and it is sixteen miles due west from Basantpur, the Sub- 
divisional headquarters. The population of the hamlets contamed 
within municipal limits is 3024 males and 3120 females ; but the 
total inhabitants of Fdniganj itself number only 1498 souls. The 
municipality ^s a chauJAddri union established under Act xx. of 
1856. In 1874-75 its affairs were managed by a committee of three 
non-official native members. During that year the house-tax, at4he 
rate of 4d. per head of the municipal population, realized ^£105, aa 
od.; and there was at the beginning of that period a balance in hand 
from previous years of ;^i6, los. od. The average income of the 
three preceding years had been jQH, 16& od. The total expendi- 
ture in 1874-75 was of which ;^75, 8s. od. was devoted to the 
maintenance of police, and ;^i3, 12a od. to the office establish- 
ments of the union. The balance in hand on the ist April 1875 
was ;^32, 1 as. od. The municipal police force consists of twelve 
men ; and in addition to these, there are stationed in the town for 
the protection of the surrounding Subdivision, i sub-inspector, i 
head cqpstable, and ii constablea Rinfganj contains a primary 
school, attended by 50 boys, whose teacher receives a stipend of 
Ra 5 (10a) a month from Government, besides local feea 
Arariya is a large village situated in pargand Sultinpur, in tU 
9' 15" north latitude and 87** 3a' 56" east longitude, on the left 
bank of the Pan 4 r, thirty miles north of Pumiah town and four 
miles east of Basantpur. It contains 31 1 bouses, and a population 
numbering 1498. It formerly contained a Mwmfs court and a 
police station, and also gave its name to the crimtnal court sub- 
sequently established in the village of TurkeU. These offices^ 
togedier with a lock-up and excise stores, have now been removed 
to Basantpur, on the right bank of the Panir. Ardiiyd hu two 
schools, a middle-dBn vernacular and a psimary school, in whidt 
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Hindu is taught in both the Deva-Nigarl and Hindi -Kdidii 
characters. 

Saifganj Pirwara is a large village in ^rgand Hdveli Pumiah, 
in 26? 13' ss" north latitude and 87® 15' 51" east longitude, thirty- 
eight miles distant from Purniah and sixteen from Basantpur. It 
contains 109 bouses, with 709 inhabitants, and lies within the zandn- 
d&ri of Rdt Lakshmipat Sinh. It possesses a middle-class vernacular 
aided school, -attended by 30 boys. 

Dholbaja is a considerable village of pargand Sultdnpur, situated 
in 26® 16' o" north latitude and 87® 19' 21" east longitude, on the 
Matiyirf road, forty miles distant from Pumiah and sixteen from 
Basantpur. It contains 683 houses, with 1784 inhabitants. The 
primary school is attended by about 50 boys. 

Rums OF Old Forts are met with in many parts of the District. 
The remains of three large ones in the Krishnaganj Subdivision bear 
the names Beniigarh, Barijingarb, and Asurgarh. Portions of walls 
and foundations attest the fact that forts once existed, but their 
histoiy is involved in obscurity. There are ample materials for 
archaeological researches, as rocks and portions of pillars with figures 
and inscriptions are to be seen lying about the sites. The story 
locally current as to the origin of thc.sc forts is th.it there were five 
brothers, Benu, Barijdn, Asura, Nanha, .ind Kanha, who each built 
a garA or fortified residence, and named it after himself. The forts 
of Nanha and Kanha are pointed out, but are scarcely traceable. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that these brothers were generally 
represented to be DomkaU Brdhmans. There are tanks inside the 
enclosures; and the most absurd stories are told, and Implicitly 
believed in by the villagers, in connection with the tank at B.arijdn, 
known as Dik-pakhar. One of the least extravagant of these stories 
is, that the earth of the tank, if taken near any other tank, has the 
power of immediately drawing forth from it all the fish it contains. 

The five brothers are said to have lived in the Vikramiditya period, 
that is to say, about 57 b.c ; and the forts, it is added, were all built 
in a night At Thijcuiganj, in the northern part of the District, 
and west of Kiliiganj,*stones with inscriptions were dug up by the 
Great Trigonometrical Surveyors several years ago, when the tri- 
angulation of the District was being effected. They were said to 
mark the site of the diief residence of a Riji Virit, whose territory 
lay along the east of the Kdsf, and included the country round 
about as far as Rahgpur and Dinijpur. Of this Kiji it is 
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related that he gave shelter to Yudisthira and his four brothers, the 
chiefs of the Fandavas, during their twelve gears’ exile, after they 
had been driven out of Hastinapur by the Kauravas, the other branch 
of the lunar race. 

Asuigarh is about four miles froin Duldlganj, a little east of the 
Mahdnandd, and covers a space 6f irregular form, about 1200 yards 
in circumference. It rises suddenly from the surrounding plain to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet, and appears to be the earthen rampart 
of a fort ; but there is no hollow space within. It is not a natural 
elevation, however, but is formed of the debris of many buildings, 
the lower chambers of which are still sometimes found under the 
surface. The people on the spot state that some hundred years 
ago the place was covered with trees ; and that no Hindu would 
venture to live on it, lest Asur Deo should be offended. At length 
a holy Musalmin came, and, killing a cow, took possession, which 
his descendants retain. They have cleared and cultivated the whole 
place, and enjoy tonsiderable reputation. Hindus come occasion- 
ally and make offerings to Asur Deo. The Muhammadans, on the 
other hand, venerate the intrepid saint by whom the ruin was 
cleared; and about 1500 of the faithful assemble, after the fair of 
Nekmard, in Dinijpur, to celebrate his memory. 

Village Institutions, although they still exist in Pumiah 
District, are much less influential than was formerly the case. They 
may be classified under two main heads, the revenue-collecting and 
supervising agency, and the communal agency. The former had its 
origin in the times of the Mughul administration, and was then 
represented by two officials, the kdningo and the pahvdri, the insti- 
tution of both which officers is popularly ascribed to Todar Mall, 
the great financier, of the Emperor Akbar. 

Kanungos. — The kdnungo's office was beginning to decline in 
importance, even before the period of English ascendancy. In 
my Account of Bhagalpur I have given a detailed description of 
this important post and its duties. Its decline in Pumiah is 
thus described by the Collector, Mr. Heatly, in a Report which 
he submitted in 1790 to the Board of Revenue: — * In several 
pargands the kdndngdl is united to the Mamtnddri, and becomes 
totally useless as a separate office. Most of the other idningv* 
labour under some incapacity ; and even those who are competent 
to the duties seldom act, but for the most part leave the oflice to the 
management of their gumdshtds. Thus circumstancei), the kdningdi 
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does not answer the objects of its institution, namely, to check 
oppressions and frauds and innovations, for which purpose the 
kdnUn^s were required to keep journals of daily receipts and occur- 
rences, to record the general and detailed accounts of the pargand, 
to register the established customs and standing orders, and gene- 
rally authenticate and record all transactions and matters relative to 
the revenue.’ Mr. Heatly further pointed out that the kdnin^s 
had ceased to be independent officers of Government, as they and 
their assistants held farms under the zaminddr, and were consequently 
very liable to be influenced by him. The office of kdndngo was 
substantially abolished by the Permanent Settlement. 

Patwaris. — ^The patwdri was an inferior subordinate of the kdn- 
dngo. The office has been maintained up to the present time, and the 
patwdri still records facts relative to the village and its cultivation ; 
but, for want of any other superior, he has become a mere servant 
of the landlord. For many yei^, the 2a;;////dVr>«ubmitted to the 
Collector for approval the nomination roll of the patwdrfs, and a 
register of the names of patwdris so appointed from 1830 to 1849 is 
'preserved in the Collectorate. This practice, which had fallen into 
disuse since 1849, was renewed in 1873-74. 

The following figures show the number of villages in each 
pargand according to the Revenue Survey, and the number of 
patwdris registered up to 1849 and in 1873-74 : — Asjif, with 279 
villages; 41 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, 4^ in 

*873-74. Badaur, with 68a villages; 86 patwdris registered from 
1830 to 1849, ^nd 37 in 1873-74. Burigangal, with fifteen 
villages; 2 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and a in 
*873-74. Bhauii, with i village and no patwdri. Tijpur, with 
389 villages; 30 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 34 
in 1873-74. Hiveli, with 603 villages; 213 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, and 186 in 1873-74. Dildwarpur, with 77 
villages; 3 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and none 
in 1873-74. Kdnkjol, with 363 villages; 15 patwdris regis- 
tered from 1830-1849, and 28 in 1873-74. Kumdrfpur, with 59 
villages, and 6 patwdris registered in 1873-74. Katiydr, with 77 
villages; 35 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 15 in 
,1873-74. Kadbd, with 390 villages; 30 patwdris registered from 
1830 to 1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Garhf, with 40 villages; 1 
patwdri registered from 1830 to 1849, >*)d 5 in 1873-74. Gogri, 
with 36 villages ; 1 patwdri registered from 1830-1849, and 3 m 
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1873-74. Maldawdr, with 38 villages ; 2 patwdris registered from 
1830-49, and 3 in 1873-74. Hatandd, with 203 villages, and no 
paiwdr't. Dharmpur, with 992 villages; 226 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, and 190 in 1873-74. Chak Dildwarf, with 43 
villages and no patwdris. Kholrd, with 12 villages, and patwdris 
registered in 1873-74. Kdsimpur, with 33 villages and no patwdris. 
Sultdnpur, with 224 villages; 51 patwdris registered from 1830 to 
1849, and 6 1 in 1873-74. Pawdkhdlf, with 147 villages; 27 /<r/- 
2t/<fr£r registered from 1830 to 1849, and 28 in 1873-74. Srfpur, 
with 439 villages; 102 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 
90 in 1873-74. Fathipur Singhfd, with 165 villages ; 48 patwdris 
registered from 1830 to 1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Silrjyapur, with 
891 villages; 120 patwdAs registered from 1830 to 1849, and 80 
in 1873-74. Terdkhardd, with 75 villages ; 8 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, and 13 in 1873 74. Shdhpur, with 5 villages 
and 2 patwdris registered froiii 1830 to 1849. When it is remem- 
bered that the Census returns have shown a large increase in the 
number of villages since the Survey, it is evident that the registra- 
tion, at all times incomplete, was particularly so in 1873-74. 

Each patwdri has charge of a mahdl, consisting of a village or a 
group of villages, locally called a tdluk. The office is not hereditary. 

The proper duty of a patwdri is to keep the accounts or hisdb of the 
village or villages to which he is appointed. To this work is now 
generally added that of collecting the rents. This is properly the 
function of the stimdn, who formerly made the collection , but when 
the patwdri became a subordinate of the landholder, both duties 
were, from motives of economy, entrusted to one servant. He has 
to enter in an account-book, called siah, all sums received and 
disbursed on account of the nuMly to sign receipts for rents, to 

luttsW hWfv \tete\'p\'b 

balances), and other annual accounts, and to submit whatever 
returns are called for by the Collector. He is also empowered to 
give acquittances, farakh or farkhat, to tenants when their whole 
rent is paid. The siah is the day-book of the village. It shows 
all sums received and disbursed, whether customary or incidental. 
On being appointed, the patwdri pays a nazardnd to the zantbtddr^ 
the amount of which varies according to the extent of the tract 
under him, and the payment of which givetf him a right to claim 
pdiya, or One pice per rupee (r^ per cent, of the total tent), which 
the tenantry pay him on their receiving the far^ There are • 
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two kinds xApatwdris in this District; one is called coUectori bahdli 
paiwdri—^zi is, a pahodrl appointed with the approval of the 
Collector. The other^ is called anjdmkar patwdri, who is appointed 
by the tamlnddr temporarily. He gets no sanad of permanent 
appointment, and is not entitled to the ptiiya, nor does he pay 
my nazardnd. The status of a pahvdri of the former class is, 
of course, the higher of the two. A pahodrl sometimes appoints 
a ndib, who does the work on his behalf. The practice with 
regard to remuneration from the landlord v.arics in different par- 
gands. In some, he is paid at the rate of one dnnd in the rupee, 
or 6^ per cent on the collections of every year ; in others, 4^ per 
cent, on the total rental, out of which he has to pay Rs. 1. 8 
a month, or Rs. 18= ;^i, i6s. od. a year, to the village mandat 
or gprdlt. Again, in some pargands he receives a fixed monthly 
wage, varying from Rs. 2 or 4s., to Rs. 12 or ;^i, 4s. od.; and in 
others, where he is in charge of a small village, a yearly salary, 
called sdlt'dfta, of six or seven rupees (12s. or 14s.). The pdiya 
which the patwdri gets from the tenants is in addition to the 
remuneration he receives from the landlord. When the post of a 
patwdri becomes vacant by death, resignation, or other cause, the 
zaminddr appoints his successor and fixes the salary to be paid, 
which may be either at the rate customary in the pargand or village, 
or at a new rate agreed upon with the candidate for the office. 
Even when a village is sublet in patnl or on lease, the zaminddr 
reserves to himself the right of appointing and removing the pat- 
wdri, who is, however, paid by the patniddr or the mustdjir, as the 
case may be. It has been suggested that the patwdris might be 
required to keep registers of births, deaths, and marriages in their 
)Uiisd'ictions, and to subndlt monthly returns to the Collector. And 
this seems a work which they would be well able to perform. 

The Sriman is collector of the rents of a village or small group 
of villages, and has generally to collect an amount varying from ;^4o 
to £100 a year. The srimdn is appointed by the landlord or his 
manager, and is paid a monthly salary varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 = 
8s. to 168., and sometimes by a' percentage on the collections. If the 
functions of a srimdn and patwdri are united in one person, the salary 
is higher than when they are separated. In pargand Sultinpur the 
term tnstktsddam is used instead of srimdn. The title tahAlddr is 
applied to an officer who has the management of an entire 
or a very large area. A tahsllddr, therefore, has many subordinate 
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stimdns, who remit the collections to him. The salary of a tahdlddr 
varies from to a month. Srimdns have to furnish security, 
unless exempted for some special reason from doing so. 

The Mandal or village head-man of Eastern Bengal is in Furoiah 
a zcmlnMri underling. His duties are to assist the srimdn or 
fatwdrl in the collection of the rents, and in the settlement of 
boundary disputes. He is always a resident of the village to which 
he is appointed, and receives monthly wages, varying from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 4 = 4s. to 8s. On the death of a mandal^ if his son is of fit age 
he is generally selected to succeed to the post ; and in some pargauds 
the office of mandal is distinctly hereditary in a certain family. In 
Dharmpur there are no such village officials. Afandals are usually 
selected from the Dhinuk, Goili, Kurml, and Koeri castes. Or they 
may be Muhammadans. When a patwdrl or srimdn has a small 
jurisdiction or taAsU, the office of mandal is sometimes dispensed with, 
the paiwdri in such a case being assisted by the taindth or gprdit. 

Tainatk and Gorait. — ^The taindth is a messenger attached to / 
die paiwdri or srimdn. His duties are to summon the tenants before 
these officials to pay rent, or account for the non-payment He is paid 
a monthly salary of Rs. 2 to Rs. 4, or 4s. to 8s. People of all castes, 
even Brahmans, serve as taind/hs. In every village there is also a 
gor<!Ui, or kind of village watchman, on behalf of the landholder, who 
is remunerated either by a grant of chdirdn or j'dglr land, varying in 
extent from a to 30 bighds, or by a monthly salary of from S dnnds 
(is.) to a Rs. (48.). The office of gt/rdit is generally hereditary. 
Like the mandal, he is a resident of the village in which he serves. 
The Hiri and Dosidh castes supply the greater number of gordUs. 
When not employed on their special duties as guards or watchmen 
in the managing offibe, they attend the srimdns or pahstdris with their 
papers and accounts firom place to place, and summon the tenantry. 
The position of the taindth is higher than that of the gprddi. The 
term pd&k is used for both these officials in pargands Badaur, Tdjpur, 
Hatandd, Kinkjol, and Kadbl 

The Comuunal Agency is but poorly lepteiented by die Jeth 
rayat and the thasMddr. The former is, throu^ont the greater part 
of the District, the village head-man. His office is practically elec^e, 
although not formally sa The tiUe is in many cases passed on from 
fathertoson; but if the position is not maintained, it is but an cnqi^ 
name, and new rising men become the recognised leaden of the 
commoniqr- The /riil mysfr lem^ is his influence and dw rank 
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Msigned to him in village feasts. He also receives, on such festive 
occasions as births, marriages, and harvest homes, little compli- 
mentary presents. The dutuJiddr is to be found in every village, 
and is geneiaUy of the Hiri or Dosidh caste. He is paid by the 
villagers, his salary varying from R. t (sa) to Rs. 3 ( 6 a) a month. 
His duties are too well known to need any description. At the 
present time^ dutuUddrs are appointed by the District Superintendent 
of police, on the nomination of the villagers. 

Tub Paramanik is the head-man amongst the lower classes, not 
only of Hindus but of Musalm^ns, in the east of Pumiah District 
He decides questions affecting caste and other social matters, and 
receives in return presents of grain, clothes, and occasionally money. 
Amongst some of the lowest castes, such as Kochs, Piliyis, Dorns, 
and Hdiis, he performs many of the religious rites of the people, 
and in a manner takes the place of the purohit or village priest 
His influence is relatively greater than that of any other kind of 
head-man. 

Kazis are still met with in Krishnaganj and Ardriyi, and also 
in parts of the Headquarters Subdivision. They attend at mar- 
riages among the respectable classes of Muhammadans. Among 
the lower classes, any one who can read or recite a passage from 
the Kurdn is called a mulld ; he celebrates marriages and is 
remunerated by fees 

Dress. — ^The hot-weather dress of the better class of Hindus, 
when in their houses, consists only of a dhuti, a piece of fine muslin 
about twelve feet long by three feet wide, worn round the loins and 
falling to the knee, with one end passed between the legs and 
fastened in at the waist behind. When they go out, a ehapkan, or 
long, close-fitting cotton robe, reaching to the knee, buttoned on 
the right shoulder, and a pagri, or round, flat head-dress, are worn 
in addition to the dhdtl; also a pair of shoes or slippers, the Marddn 
or wooden sandals being reserved for home use. A light; wavy, 
fine muslin cloth, or chddar, is also thrown over the shoulders. In 
the cold weather, a mirtdij or waistcoat with long sleeves, is worn 
under the thapkan; and om all there is a map called a idldpas/k, 
made either of coloured cloth or satin, padded with cotton. Stock- 
ings are very seldom used. The turban or p^p4 of a Btfilunan 
difos finm that worn by the other castes of Hindus in having a 
padtin fifont; aird when made of folded doth the last fold ia carried 
to the left of the head. Ridi landed pioptieton genenlhr have 
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adopted, for use in public, the dress of MusaUndns of the higher 
wearing and chogis, Hindu females of the higher 
riaan wear a sitl^ or piece of muslin fifteen to eighteen feet long, 
which is wound round the waist and allowed to fall below the ankle 
on one leg, while a portion of the other leg is exposed, the upper 
end being passed round the^shoulders and over the head like a veil. 
Brihman women tie the knot or honch of the sM in fix>n^ while the 
Kiyasths and other Sddras fasten it on the left side. All respectable 
Hindu ladies, except BrfUunans, occasionally wear the gAugrd, a kind 
of petticoat made of satin or silk, and reaching to the ankles; over 
which a iopatd, or embroidered silk scarf seven to nine feet in 
length, covers the upper part of the body. Women of advanced 
age mid widows do not wear the ghugrd. Sinddr (minium'l or ver- 
milion if much used by Hindu women on the forehead and the 
crown of the head, but widows and unmanied girls are not permitted 
to apply it The following are the gpld and silver ornaments used 
amongst women of the better class : — BdA, a small earring, and 
jMmka, a pendant earring; bdid, poincM, kdngan, ckdri^ bracelets 
and armlets of different kinds ; a necklace, called Atdmdla; panch- 
lahri, or a fivefold chain hangbg over the breast; kdntmdia, a 
close-fitting necklet ; and kards or anklets. Besides these; rings 
are also worn on the fingers. Widows are prohibited the use of 
ornaments of any kind. 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper is also a dhdH. 
In public, or on any special occasion, a substantial chddar is worn 
over the shoulders; some wear a mirziA under the chddar, and a 
piece of coarse muslin tied round the head for a turban. Shoes are 
rarely worn, the kharddn taking their place. In the cold weather, 
a dohar, or heavy cotton sheet, is worn above the dhM during the 
day, and at night a ratdi, or quilt of country cloth. The fei^es 
wear sdris similar to those used by the uppw classes, but not so fine, 
and less ample. The ornaments most us(^ by middle-class women 
are: — Hdns&s, worn round the neck; chiris and bdaAbattis, for 
the arms. Young women are permitted to use coloured nfrir 
on festive occasions and at marriage ceremonies. The semi-Hin- 
duixed aboriginal tribes, such as Chapv^, Ptfliyfb, Kochs, and 
Gonrhls, who form the lowest order amongst the Hmdus, dress very 
scantily. A piece of cloth called /aagdtif worn something after the 
fashion of a MdA, but much shorter and ruuiower, is hardly suflteient 
for decency. The dhdH, if possessed by any, is laid by to be worn 
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on holidays. During winter they wrap themselves in a coarse kind 
of country blanket The women wear country-made sdrts, which 
they never change for new till they are worn out and fall to pieces. 
In the whole of the Krishnaganj Subdivision, part of AriLriyi, and 
the Bairdmpur police circle of the Headquarters Subdivision, the 
women wear a dress called a Mkl, kaupa, or tenga^ consisting of a 
piece of cloth measuring from seven to nine feet in length and four 
feet wide. It is passed under the arms, and the comers are tied 
above the bosom. It is closed in front by being lapped over and 
fastened in under the left arm. The only ornaments used by those 
who can afford any are chArls or wristlets, made of kdnsd or bell- 
metal, and bdlls or earrings of silver. 

Muhammadans of the highest class vtsit paijdmas or drawers, and 
a ehapkan and cap when at home. The paijdmas are generally 
made of long-cloth, and the ehapkan of fine muslin. Caps are made 
of Various patterns. PdnchpallA or goltopls are of velvet, made 
after the Calcutta fashion, and generally with gold lace on the sides; 
or they are white, and of Dehli make, with needlework embroidery. 
KishAnamd or dopalld caps were formerly in vogue, but at present 
they are only used by old men. The chapkans of the Muhamma- 
dans differ from those of the Hindus, being fastened on the left 
shoulder. Formerly, /uwrff were the ordinary out-of-door dress of 
both respectable Hindus and Muhammadans, but they arc used now 
only by old people who do not care to follow the new fashions, and 
at the tine of marriage. On special occasions, satin paijdmas^ silk 
or chlndpat chapkans, kinkhdb kabds, with loose sleeves, and shawls 
and kinkhdb chogds are worn. The chogd is a loose coat falling to 
the knee, and closed only at the neck. When respectable Musal- 
mitna visit Europeans, they generally wear pttgris called aindmahs. 
Old Muhammadan gentlemen wear abds of broad<*lot?i, and not of 
kinkhdb, as young men do. The abds arc flowing overcoats fastened 
by a single button on the breast. They often also wear pirdns, 
a loose shirt-like garment, above the paijdmas instead of a ehapkan. 
Both young and old wear stockings of European make. Fonnerly 
they used to wear paitdbas or coarse foot-socks. During the cold 
weather, both young and old wrap a shawl or hdldposh over the 
ehapkan or /fnftr, the latter being preferred by the old. They 
wear Dehli-made ndgara or shoes, sandals being very seldom used by 
men of position. When visiting Europeans, they generally wear 
TTfi gikh shoes with buckles. Young men, however, are still verv 
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partial to ndgara shoes made in Bences after the Dehli fashion, but 
it is not considered good manners to wear them inside a house. At 
night they wear Afagfr or takbands, and take ofif their paijdmas. 
Muhammadan ladies wear rdrfr, generally in the same way as the 
Brihroan women do. Under these they wear a k&rtd^ or jacket 
reaching to the waist with long sleeves. Formerly they used k&rt&s 
with short sleeves. In Fumiah, ladies do not wear thj dngiyd or 
bodice. Kdrtds are loose, and have one button at the throat The 
diigiyd is tight, and is laced behind. 

^ A lady of rank on special occasions wears a gown, femdj\ which 
reaches from the neck to the feet, and has sleeves. It is made of 
fine muslin, bordered with gold or silver lace. A veil of one breadth 
of cloth, six cubits long by three wide, or dtpattd, made of fine 
muslin, edged with gold or silver lace ; a pair of long drawers, sur- 
war, which are tied at the waist like those of men, but are exceed- 
ingly narrow at the ankle; and slippers with long-pointed toes, 
covered with gold and silver embroidery, complete the costume. 

Middle-class Musalmdn men and women dress in the same kind 
of clothes as the above, but made of less valuable materials. Men 
of the lower classes, such as labourers, wear dhUtis and langMs like 
low-class Hindus, and the women the only difference with 

the latter being that the cMHs or wristlets worn by Musalmin 
women are usually made of lac mixed with clay. 

The Dwellings of the people may be divided into live distinct 
kinds, each tenanted by a certain class of the population. 

The lowest class, the barihars or day-labourers, build their houses 
with a bamboo framework, walled in with mats made of reeds, 
and thatched with did grass. Such houses consist of a single room, 
measuring from lofeet to 12 feet in length, and from 6 feet to 8 feet 
wide, having a pent roof called a do-ehhaprd or lokdi. The ends of 
the house are perpendicular, the walls running up to the apex of the 
roof, which does not incline in these directions. They have no 
windows, and the only means of entrance is a doorway closed by 
a loose mat formed pf grass, secured with strips of bamboa The 
walls are plastered on the inside with clay. A house, of this descrip- 
tion costs in all from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, or 6s. to 8s. 

The houses built by the grihdsts, or small fiumeia^ are a little better 
and more commodious^ than the foregoing. Thqr are from 15 to 18 
feet long, and from 9 to 10 feet broad, the u^ghts of the roof being 
made of idi (Shorea robustaji They are Imown as batigUs, which 
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differ somewhat from the do-chhaprd in shape, the ridge of the roof 
being slightly curved instead of straight The walls are constructed 
of slips of bamboo, binding together thatching grass plastered over 
with clay. The house is usually surrounded by a yard confined by 
walls formed of the same materials. The female members of the 
family reside in this area, to which strangers are denied admission. 
Outside its limits is constructed a second hut, or do-chhaprd, the 
walls of which are unplastered. It is called zgodli or cow-shed. 
Here the men pass much of their leisure time, and at night the cattle 
are kept in it, and the boys of the family sleep there. Close by the 
godli another building is made, which is known as the bdita-khdnd, 
and here visitors are received. It consists merely of a roof supported 
either by sdl or bamboo posts, the sides being left entirely open, and 
there being no walls or doors. 

Farmers of the better class, called mdlgusdrs, have several houses 
of the do-chhaprd or bangld kind, within an enclosure, entirely set 
aside for their wives or female relatives. The house occupied by 
the male members of the family is called a chaudrl, and is a square* 
built cottage. The roof is formed of chhapars of a triangular shape, 
the base of each resting on a side wall, and the upper angles 
being joined together at the top. In this kind of house there is 
a tMtaposk or wooden platform, covered over either with mats 
or blankets; and a few iha/ids or bedsteads, rough frameworks 
supporting a coarse netting. Other huts and do-chhaprds are built 
as out-offices, and for the accommodation of cattle. The ihdwa 
is another kind of cottage, inhabited by the better class of tenantry. 
It is formed of clay spread on bamboo mats, supported on j<fAwood 
uprights. It is chiefly intended for the protection of property in 
case of fire, and is used as a storehouse. 

Mustdjirs and patniddrs, and other small landholders, build 
chaudris for the accommodation of their females. The fence 
surrounding the fiunUy enclosure is usually made of bamboo matting 
plastered over with clay, but the few who can afford to do so 
build brick walls. A short distance from this zandnd-khdnd, or 
women’s-house, another chaudri of larger dimensions, with from four 
to five doors, is erected. Its clay-plastered walls are often white- 
washed with lime. Here the master of the house has his office, 
jiyt spends most of his time. The takhtaposh, in houses of this 
" covered widi a satrunjl or carpet, over which a white 
or tigured ootton sheet is often qn-nd. A few chairs are also kept 
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in it, but sddom come into requisition except for the reception of a 
European. Out-houses of the same kind, or do-(hhafrds^ but on a 
smaller scale, are built as storehouses, and for the use of servants and 
cattle. Wooden doors are not, as a rule, found in chaudris. The cost 
of these buildings varies according to their size, and the materials of 
which they are constructed. If sdl beams and posts are used, and 
the walls are made of bamboo matting and clay, the cost ranges 
between and jC^S } but if the walls are of brick and mud, the 
expense is as high as ;^ 5 o or ;^6o. 

Larger landed proprietors or samlnddrsy who are not numerous 
in the District of Pumiah, live in masonry houses called dedris, 
built in a style common in the East, but on a small scale. The 
zandnd, a square-built, flat-roofed house, is enclosed within high 
brick walls. In front of it, another large oblong building is con- 
structed, in which are the business apartments. The floor is covered 
with a farash, a kind of figured floor-cloth, and on a portion of this 
is spread a satranji, or carpet, covered with a white sheet. A 
number of large pillows and bolsters are placed on this sheet for the 
convenience of visitors, who recline on them, the proprietors occupy- 
ing a cushion called a kalin. It has become the fashion to fit up 
the best room of the house in the English style, with sofas, arm-chairs, 
mirrors, and pictures. This room is reserved for the reception of 
European gentlemen. 

Food of the People. — Hindus of the highest class ordinarily eat 
p&rU and bhdjls, rice and pulses. Pdris are made of flour mixed 
with water, forming unleavened bread, which is kneaded into very thin 
cakes and fried in ghl or clarified butter. Bhdjls are vegetable 
dishes formed of potatoes, bdiguns^ and greens of sorts, similarly 
fried. Wheaten flour and kcUdi pulse, mixed together and prepared 
like pdris, are called kdcharis. Pigeons and the flesh of young goats 
are also eaten j but milk, curds, and sweetmeats of various kinds are 
considered the most dainty food. Middle-class Hindus eat pulses 
and rice with vegetable curry. On special occasions they make pdris, 
as the higher classes do. Ibey eat fish when cheap. Fish is not 
so much eaten, however, by the Hindus of this District as by those 
of Lower Bengal Low-class Hindus generally eat rice and ddi, 
and greens, called patiid or Idfa. ' On festive occasions they use 
dahl, chdrd, a preparation of rice, and burnt molasses oigdr. 

The usual diet of the higher class of Muhammadans in Pumiah 
is rice and curry made of fowls, highly seasoned with spices* 
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They generally breakfast at about lo or 1 1 a.m., and dine at about 
8 or 9 p.M. A few of them take a light meal in the morning, 
which they call ndsJUd. Cords is a favourite article of food both 
with the poor and the rich. They mix it with rice and add a small 
quantity of salt Curry is made of meat which has been well 
washed with water, and then placed for a time in curds. To cook 
one pound of meat they place four ounces of gM in a sauce-pan, 
and when the gM u melted, spices are added. After a time, the 
meat with the curds is put in, together with a few sliced onions. 
The whole is then allowed to simmer on the hearth for a short time, 
after which the curry is ready for use. The diet of middle-class 
Musalmins is very similar to that of Hindus of the same position. 
A favourite vegetable dish amongst them, called tarsi, is pre- 
pared from greens flavoured with dmthur, or unripe mangoes 
dried in the sun. Young buffaloes, called pAnras in this District, 
are in much demand for food- Both Hindus and Musalmins of 
the lowest class make a kind of tea, by adding boiling water to the 
dried leaves of the patuA plant They drink it chiefly in the cold 
weather, and flavour it with salt or burnt sugar. 

Amusements. — ^The most general .amusement amongst the people 
of Pumiah is derived from cards, packs of which arc cheap and 
plentiful in every bazAr, The four favourite games are dAk brij, 
a game much l&e whist ; bUA dharAdharl, a kind of Old Bachelor, 
except that the interest of the game centres in the queen instead 
of the knave; nahkumdf-, or pips, a purely gambling game; 
and rangmAr, the native substitute for bczique, which is played by 
men and women of the better classes. In ddk brAj, which is played 
by three persons, the pack of 52 is first reduced in number by one, 
so that 17 cards may be dealt to each player. The pack is then 
cut, the lowest card of the cut being the rang{= colour) or trump, a 
maimer of deciding the trump less open to manipulation than that in 
use amongst Europeans. The play begins with the person on the 
right of the dealer. The ace is the best card, and the winner of the 
greatest number of tricks does not thereby win the game, but only 
obtains the dAk or calL The cards are taken up, shuffled, and 
again dealt out If, in the first round,— let us suppose,— A has 
won 10 tricks or 30 . cards, B 4 tricks or 12 cards, and C 3 
tricks or 9 cards, the ddk is thus efiected. After the secdhd deal 
A up his 17 rarda and demands 5 cards from B ; that is, the 
difierenoe between 17 and 12, Fa previous winnings. These 5 A 
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compares with his own hand, and of the 22 cards then in his hand 
returns B the five worst. He then acts in the same way towards C, 
demanding from him 8 cards. A in this way enters on the second 
round with a very strong hand. If, in the first, or any subsequent 
round, any one of the players fail to score a trick, he goes out of the 
game, and his stake, if there is one, is played for by the other two. 
Whoever scores all the tricks in any round wins the game. Ddk hruj 
is a great favourite with native gentlemen, and they may be found 
playing it at all hours of the day. The natives of the District 
usually bet more or less on it, but the numerous Bengalis who 
have settled here do not. 

Bibi dharddkari does not require so\nuch skill as the last game, 
and is generally played by a much lower class of people. The word 
is a compound, meaning, ‘catch the queen.’ It is played by four 
persons placed as at whist, partners being opposite each other, but 
being allowed to communicate by signs or even by whispers. The 
arrangement of the players shows that this was not the original 
intention of the game. The cards are dealt as in whist, 13 to each 
player, the rang or trump having been determined as in ddk bruj. 
The object of the game is to secure the queen of trumps, which 
can only be forced by a person holding the king or the ace. Skill is 
shown in this game, in which suit must be followed, by the player 
who holds the queen leading other trump cards, in such a w.iy that 
his opponents must play the king and ace, if they have them, before 
he himself is compelled to produce his queen. 

Nakshumdr is a very simple game. The four knaves are taken 
out of the pack, and then the cards are thoroughly shuffled and 
placed in the centre of a circle of players. Each player takes one 
from the top and counts the pips. In this the king counts as 
twelve, the queen as eleven, and the ace as one. Whoever in two 
draws gets 17 pips, or the nearest number below that number, wins 
the stake, unless some of those who have drawn minor numbers 
wish to try their chance in a third or fourth draw. This game is 
almost entirely used for gambling purposes, and is much played 
during holidays, such as the Hdll festival in March. 

In rangmdr, which is played by two persons, usually a man and 
woman, the complete pack is used. When the cards are shuffled, 
they are placed between the players, who each take two cards at 
first, after the usual cutting and determining of the trump. A card 
is then played by one person, which the other tries to take with one 
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of the two in his hand. After this, the first trick, each person again 
takes one card from the pack. When this has been exhausted, the 
winnings of each party constitute the source from which his draw- 
ings are made. In this way the game goes on till one or other wins 
the whole pack, and ‘ beggars his neighbour.’ 

The denominations of the cards are — the ehi, or .icc ; the sihib^ 
or master, the king ; the bibi^ or mistress, the queen ; the gku/Am, 
or slave, the knave ; the lAeld, or ten ; the na/i/d, or nine ; the 
a/fAd, or eight ; the sa//d, or seven ; the cAAakd, or six ; the panjd, 
or five ; the cAaukd, or four ; the teri^ or three ; and the duri, or 
two. 

SatranJ, or chess, and pdsd, or draughts, are less pLiyed than in the 
southern and eastern Districts, and usually by immigrant Bengalis. 

The games of boys are not numerous, and arc very simple. 
Kapdtl, or Adtududt', is very like the English game of prisoners’ base. 
Two bodies of boys of equal number stand in two courts, separated 
by a well-marked line. A boy of one party runs into the other 
court, crying dudu, dudti, and tries to touch with his hand any one 
of the other party. As long as one breath lasts, he is not attacked, 
and all fly from him. The instant he ceases to cry dudti — and he is 
allowed only one breath — the whole parly turn on him and try to 
catch him before he can reach the boundary-line and get into his 
own court. Any one whom he may succeed in touching, and he 
himself if he be caught, are reckoned as dead, and excluded from 
the game. Gulidfinda consists in defending with a stick a single 
wicket or piece of earth, at which a second boy throws a short piece 
of wood about three inches long. Cowherds are fond of a game 
played with kauris, something like taw. Each player puts down 
two to four kauris, all in a row. Then each in turn tries to hit 
them with a large kauri, called dafd. Whoever hits any of the 
small kauris in the row wins the whole. The manner of projecting 
the dntd is peculiar. It is placed on the top of the left index finger, 
which is well drawn back between the index finger and thumb of 
the right hand, and then let go like a miniature catapult. 

Agriculture. — Rice Cultivation in Pumiah District is a 
matter of great agricultural importance. The quantity of this grain 
produced, although less than in purely Bengal Districts, is consider- 
ably larger than in the more western parts of Behar. There are 
three distinct kinds of rice, — the boro or spring rice, the bAadai or 
autumn rice, and the c^harA or winter rice. The two latter are 
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divided into well-marked classes, coarse and fine, under which 
there are numerous subdivisions and varieties. 

(1) Boro rice is grown on rather low lands, such as the shelving 
bonks of rivers and marshes. As the floods retire in the end of 
October, but whilst a few inches of water still remain, the land is 
ploughed; and as the inundated area grows smaller during the whole 
of November, more land is similarly added. After ploughing, the 
land is allowed to remain ten or fifteen days, until the water entirely 
recedes. The seed is then sown broadcast on the strip of land first 
prepared, having been steeped in water for four or five days previous 
to sowing, in order $o make it sprout, and afterwards put ir. a 
warm place and covered with grass. In two months — that is, by about 
the beginning of January, it grows to the height of a span oi a span 
and a half, and is then transplanted into the land prepared later than 
the seedling bed. In May, or within four months after transplant- 
ing, the rice is ready to be reaped, so that the waole period, from 
ploughing and sowing to reaping, is about eight months. An indus- 
trious man with a pair of oxen can cultivate ten standard bighds or 
3J acres. The seed required is'3j mans or cwts., at the rate of 
15 sers of 72 sikka weight per bighd. The average yield is 6 mans 
of unhusked rice per bighd, or 12J cwts. per acre. 

(2) Bhadai rice is generally sown on high ground. The field is 
ploughed ten or twelve times after the first showers of spring, and 
the seed is sown broadcast in April or May. As soon as the young 
plants are six inches high, the land is harrowed for the purpose of 
thinning the crop and clearing it of weeds. The crop is harvested in 
August or September, as it ripens. The Collector returns the thirty- 
two principal varieties of bhadai rice as follow : — Coarse rice grow- 
ing in a high, dry soil, — (i) aghani, in a high or medium moist soil, 
(2) jab^ (3) dhalk&ni, (4) ghinold, (5) gardbarl, (6) lakhi, (7) kachdi, 
(8) bherwd, (9) arrd, (10) thulmdn, (11) pdkhar, (12) bards, (13) 
bhathial, (14) I'dji, (15) gamri, (16) megh-sdmar, (17) dndi, (18) 
rangpdl, (19) sdrdds, {20) ganhatid. Fine rice growing in a high or 
medium moist soil, — {2i).bathdsd0l,{22)kanahd-duldhd,{2^ askarmd, 
{24) j'dbnl, (25) dmdghor, {26) mudi, (27) biramphul, (28) kaikd, (29) 
soednsi, (30) ghisar, (31) sajtd, (33) jasud. Bathdsdol is the finest of 
these varieties. Bherwd emits a pleasant odour, and kanahd-duldhd is 
remarkable for its red grain tipped at either end with black. Bhadai 
rice is usu.ally followed by a winter crop of pulse, oil-seeds, wheat, 
or fine transplanted winter rice, particularly in the case of aghani 
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Some late varieties admit of pulse being sown amongst them when 
nearly ripe. Land }delding bhadai rice also often produces a crop 
of chinA in the spring, before the rice is sown. 

(3) Aghani, or winter rice, is usually cultivated on low land, 
although many species are grown on comparatively elevated soils. 
During the early months of the spring, every opportunity is taken to 
prepare land which does not bear a second crop, by repeated plough- 
ings. In May, when there is usually a good shower of ram, a nursery- 
ground, called birdr^ is ploughed four times, and the seed scattered 
thickly over it. When the seedlings make their apj)carancc, another 
held is prepared for transplanting. By this time the rainy season 
has set in, and the held is dammed up by means of low ridges, so as 
to retain the water. It is then repeatedly ploughed until the water 
penetrates the soil, and the whole is reduced to a thick mud. The 
young rice is then taken from the nursery and transplanted in rows 
about nine inches apart, the plants of successive rows being made to 
alternate. Much aghani rice is also sown broadciist, but this is a 
less productive, though cheaper, method of cultivation. If there are 
early showers sufficient in April and May to enable the nursery beds 
to be thoroughly prepared, nearly all the sowings of the year are 
subsequently transplanted. But if, as often happens, there is no 
rain until the regular rains begin to set in, in the middle of June, the 
area of broadcast rice is greatly increased, and beds of seedlings are 
found only near rivers, tanks, and other sources of irrigation. Rice 
which is sown broadcast is called lathahdn, and this manner of sow- 
ing is (to distinguish it from ropi or transplanting) styled bdogL 
The harvest takes place in November and the beginning of De- 
cember, except in years in which the rains extend far into October, 
when the ripening of the grain is proportionately delayed. The 
Collector returns the following seventy varieties of aghani : — Coarse 
rice sown in May and June, transplanted in June, July, and August, 
reaped in October, November, and December, and requiring 
eighteen inches to two feet of water to bring it to perfection : — ( 1 ) 
Amdghaur, (2) perwipankhl, (3) samdndauri, (4) dndi, (5) kantud^ 
{6)pansird, (7) bd/ani, (8) renghd/ahdg, (9) baehl, (10) dudrdj^ (11) 
rdmsdr, (x 2 )karddly (i3)/<f^A7r,(i4) sathidkarmd, { 1 $) haranpdnjdr, 
(16) sipdl, {I'l) jagamatUd, (18) gehumdn, (19) rasdr, (20) hundrd, 
(21) parjdih, (22) baharud, (23) sdikumdr. Coarse rice sown in 
April and May, transplanted in May and June, reaped in December, 
requiring from three to six feet of water in the field in which it is 
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grown (24) ArrA, (25) hajd)^, (26) vtA, (27) Aman, (28) pichar, 
(29) kajargor, (30) bargA, { 7 ,i)janirA, (32) simrA, (33) (34) 

bibor, (35) (36) akAlbir. Fine rice sown in May, June, and 

July, transplanted from ist July to 15th September, and harvested 
in the end of October and November (37) BiranpMl, (38) mAl- 
(39) samjirA, (40) madhuA, (41) bAsma/M, (42) kaiiA, (43) 
rahariA^ (44) rAmni, (45) chtgaul^ (46) ghisar, (47) tnanhlA, (48) 
bhAlsari, {^^)gokhalsAr,[^6)tnansarAf (51) khoriA, {^2) sArj'yamAkht, 
(53) lohAbi, {54) sAgApankhl, (55) kanakztr, (56) aisnl, (57) kAnud, 
{5^) gfruA, (59) AarparsMd, (60) kir/Apa/, (61) rAmdu/AH, (62) das, 
(63) rAjmagA, (64) sUAsAr, (65) naAali, (66) pAiu/iA, {6j)jasuA, (68) 
kauAn, (69) mtrcAgol, (70) baAami, Little water is necessary for 
f le agAani rice. Even if no water stands in the field no serious 
harm is likely to follov/, if the general rainfall is sufficient. At the 
utmost, a foot of water is advantageous ; more may kill the plant. 
KherAAA is a coarse agAani, sown in April and May, reaped in 
December, and never transplanted. It grows on high land in about 
a span of water. 

Rice Harvest.— Rice is reaped by cutting off the ears (j/jjJ), 
with about a foot and a half of the stalk attached. It is then tied 
up in sheaves or bundles {bojK), and carried to the threshing-floor 
{AAAmAr), which is prepared by merely cutting off the surface turf 
with a spade, and sometimes, though very seldom, smoothing the 
earth with the palm of the hand, after having first sprinkled it with 
fine black earth {cAiknA-mati) mixed with water. A pole or 
bamboo is now driven into the ground in the centre of the cleared 
area, round which the sheaves are placed, and a number of cattle 
are then brought up, tied neck to neck to the pole. These are 
driven roupd and round, and effectually tread out the grain, separ- 
ating it from the stalk and the ear. The stalk left, called neruA 
or poAl, and after the grain has been threshed out, daotd, is care- 
fully stacked for the use of cattle when pasturage is scarce, or 
when the inclemency of the weather during the rains will not 
permit them to leave cover. The grain is now collected in a heap 
on the threshing ground, and the process of separating it from 
any stray straws, and cleansing it of dust and chaff (an operation 
called osAnd), is next proceeded with. This is effected by lifting a 
quantity in a basket, and gradually letting it fall to the earth while 
a moderate wind is blowing. The grain falls on the ground, ^le 
all imperfect grain and intermixtures, being lighter, are blown away 
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to a distance. Thus purified, the rice is fit to be stored. Store- 
houses are called bakhari or munahar, according as they happen to 
be round or square. They are merely thatched houses, raised 
from the ground on blocks of wood or piers of masonry supporting 
cross beams or bamboos, on which the flooring, also of bamboo, 
rests. The inside of these repositories is covered with a coating of 
fine clay, as otherwise the rice would be li.able to suffer from damp. 
The grain is taken out as occasion may require. In most places 
the same labourers both reap and thrash the grain. 'I'hc cost of 
harvesting is thus estimated : — Every reaper is expected to cut in 
a day two bundles and six mutis of rice. Each bundle consists of 
twenty mutis or handfuls, the muii being a conventional measure, 
considerably exceeding what can be held in the closerl hand. Of 
the foity-six mutis received from the reaper, the farmer keeps forty- 
two and gives his labourer four. The four mutis contain about 
aj sers, or 5 lbs., of rough rice. The rate for threshing, when 
performed by men, is one ser out of eight sirs thrashed. A 
good deal of fraud is believed to be practised by labourers in both 
operations. 

Rice Husking. — Paddy or unhusked rice is shelled and converted 
into rice, or cbdul, in two ways. In the ushnd method, the grain is 
first boiled in water until the shells of the paddy split. It is then 
taken off the fire, permitted to cool, and pounded in a mortar or 
ukhii, if a small quantity is being prejiared, or in a dhenki, if the 
quantity is large. The husk is then separated from the grain, .and 
the rice is fit for use. The dnod me thod is considered to yield 
sweeter rice than the other, as the rice is merely pounded without 
being boiled, and, after being cleaned from the husked chaff, is fit 
tor use. The cost of cleaning rice, which is done mostly by women, 
varies according to the method followed The owner gives 70 sers, or 
140 lbs., of rice in the husk, and receives back 40 sers, or 80 lbs., of 
clean grain, when the operation is performed without previous boiling. 
Under the ushnd system, the women get 65 sers of rough rice, and 
return 40 sers of clean. It takes two women two days to produce 
40 sers of clean rice, according to either method ; and they are 
remunerated, in the case of ushnd, with 4^ sers of clean rice and a 
half ser of broken rice, or khud chdul ; in the case otalwd, with 5 
sers of clean rice and sers of broken rice. Each woman, there- 
fore, earns sers of ushnd, or sers of alwd rice, daily. 
Preparations made from Rice. — Khdi is obtained from un- 
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husked rice by roasting it in a pan of heated sand, which bursts the 
grain and makes the rice swell out It is also called MurH 
is made by mixing the khdi with boiling or brown sugar, and 
then diying it in the open air for an hour or two. In making tnuri, 
the unhusked rice is steeped in water tor twelve hours, and is then 
taken out and boiled. These operations are then repeated, after 
which the rice is dried in the sun and is ready for husking. The 
cleaned rice is next fried in an earthen pan, and when half cooked, 
is taken out and thrown into hot sand and well stirred with a stick 
for a short time. The sand is then strained off through a sieye, and 
the tnuri is fit for use. Churd is made by boiling unhusked rice and 
then frying it for a few minutes in a pan ; it is then taken out and 
put in a dhmlA or mortar, and pounded till it is quite flat. The best 
kind of churd is made of half-ripe rice. Chdulbhdjd^ as the name 
implies, is merely rice parched in an earthen pan with a little salt. 
It is a cheap article of food, and is eaten extensively by the poorer 
classes. 

Green Crops. — ^The following are the principal green crops : — 
Gram, chand or bdt (Cicer arietinum), sown in October and gathered 
in April ; grown on high clayey soil. Peas, matar (Pisum sativum), 
sown in October and reaped in April ; requiring a high clayey soil,' 
and yielding an out-turn of 12 mans (nearly 9 cwt) per acre. 
Madras gram, kulthl (Dolichos biflorus), sown in October and cut 
in December; grown on high sandy land, and yielding on an aver- 
age 15 mans (ii cwt) per acre. Kaldi, or kidney bean (Phaseolus 
radiatus) ; the seasons of sowing and reaping are the same as for the 
preceding, and the crop requires the same kind of soil. Arhar 
(Cajanus Indicus), sown in April and reaped in January ; planted 
on high sandy land, and yielding on an average 4} mans (alraut 3^ 
cwt) per acre. Mcth, a pulse, sown in May and reaped in January ; 
grown on a high sandy soil. Khesdri (Lathyrus sativus), sown on 
low clayey soil in November and reaped in May ; giving an out-turn 
of about 9 mans (about 6^ cwt) per acre. Kdld-mig (Phaseolus 
Max), sown on high clayey land in February and reiq>ed in June ; 
giving an average out-turn of 4^ mans (3^ cwt) per acre. MasM 
(Cicer lens), sown in November and cut in April ; requiring a high 
clayey soil, and yielding an average out-turn of 6 mans (about 4^ cwt) 
per acre. Linseed, /fri (Linum usitatissimum), sown and cut at the 
same seasons as the preceding. Mristard, rdi (Sinapis ramosa), sown 
in November and cut in February ; grown on low sandy ground. 
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Rape, sarisH (Sinapis dichotoma), sown and reaped in the same 
seasons as the above on high and sandy ground, and yielding about 

mans (3^ cwt.) per acre. Castor, rtri (Ricinus communis), sown on 
high sandy soil in October and reaped in April. TiV-seed (Sesamum 
Orientale), sown in May and reaped in December. Bora, a pulse, 
sown in May and reaped in January. Both the two last are grown 
on high sandy soil. 

Vegetables. — Pumpkin, kadu (Cucurbita lagenaria), sown in 
June, reaped from September to April, and cultivated on a high 
sandy and clay-mixed soil. Red pumpkin, kadima or htmni 
(Cucurbita pepo), cultivated in the same seasons as the preceding. 
Jhingli and ghira (a species of Luffa acutangula), sown in June and 
reaped in October. RAmturdi or dharas (Hibiscus longifolius), 
cultivated at the same seasons as the preceding. Cucumber, khira 
(Cucumis sativusi, sown in March and gathered in May, requiring a 
high sandy soil; the yield is about 3000 cucumbers per acre. SutknL 
(Dioscorea fasciculata), requiring a high sandy soil ; sown in October 
and gathered in January ; yielding about 6 mans (or about 4J cwt.) 
per acre. Potato, 7 tl» (Solanum tuberosum), cultivated in the same 
way as the preceding, but having an average yield of 12 mans (nearly 
9 cwt.) per acre. Sweet potato, sakarkand (Convolvulus batatas), 
also cultivated like suthni, and yielding on an average 6 mans (about 
4J cwt.) per acre. Carrot, gdjar (Daucus carota), cultivated in the 
same manner as suthni, and yielding on an average 1 2 mans (nearly 
9 cwL) per acre. Radish, muli (Raphanus sativus), sown in October 
and gathered in November ; grows on a high and sandy soil, and 
yields on an average 15 mans (ii cwt.) per acre. Kachu (Arum 
colocasia), sown in May and cut in February ; cultivated on a high 
and sandy ground, and yielding about 18 manr (nearly 13^ avt.) per 
acre. Brinjal, bdigun (Solanum melongena), sown in September and 
gathered from October to December ; cultivated on a high sandy 
ground mixed with clay, and yielding on an average 9 mans { 6 \ cwt) 
per acre. Broad bean, sim (Dolichos gladiatus), sown in February 
and gathered in July and August; yielding about 12 mans (nearly 9 
cwt) per acre, and requiring the same soU as the preceding. Palwal 
(Trichosanthes dioica), sown in. October, gathered from March to 
May, and requiring either a sandy or high clayey soil. Turmeric, 
haldl (Curcuma longa), sown in May and reaped in February ; aver- 
age yield, 4} mans (3^ cwt) per acre. Ginger, adrakh (Zingiber 
ofSdnale), cultivated in the same way as the preceding. Chillies, 
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tnircha (Capsicum frutescens), sown in February and October, and 
reaped in January and May; requiring a sandy or high clayey 
soil, and yielding about 4^ mani (3^ cwt.) per acre. Onion, 
(Allium ascalonicum), sown in February and reaped in May ; culti- 
vated on the same -soil a$ the preceding ; average yield per acre, 
30 (22- cwt.) . Garlic, rasun (Allium sativum), sown in 

October and reaped 'in February, requiring a high clayey or sandy 
soil, and giving an out-turn of 9 mans (about 6^ cwt.) per acre. 
Ajwain (Ptychotis ajowan), sown in February and reaped in May. 
Aniseed, sonf (Pimpinella anisum), sown in October and reaped 
in February ; yielding i-J mans (rather more than i cwt) per acre. 
Coriander, dlianiyd (Coriandrum sativum), sown in February and 
reaped in May, yielding about 3 mans (nearly '2^ cwt) per acre. 
The three last named require a high clayey or sandy soil. 

The species of green vegetables are \—Sajna, (Hyperanthera 
moringa); the leaves, flowers, and tender seed-vessels are eaten 
in curries. Kanta notiya sig (Amarantus spinosus); notiya sdg 
(Anurantus oleraceus) ; heloncha sdg. 

Tobacco Cultivation. — ^The chief localities in which tobacco is 
cultivated in Purniah District are’ the high sandy ridges which are 
frequent between the old bed of the Kusf and the Pandr, and between 
the Kankdi and Mahdnandd, including the eastern portion of the 
Arariyd and the western portion of the Krishnaganj Subdivisions. 
The best tobacco is grown in the villages of Daurid, Malharid, 
Kaldbalud, Jaldigarh, Damar, Kuthdili, and Bisampur, in pargands 
Hdveli, Sultdnpur, Sripur, and Asjd, which lie along the high 
strip of country c.'ttending from the town of Purniah northward 
and somewluil westward to Matiydri and Nawdbganj. The soil 
farther to llie cast, which is richer and moister, is not so well 
adapted for the production of tobacco. The Collector is unable to 
give an accurate return of the number of acres under this crop j but 
he believes that it is not less than 15,000, of which 5000 are 
included in the Subdivisional jurisdiction of Ardriyd. TTie average 
return of a well-cultivated acre is about ten mans (about 7J cwt.) 
of the dry leaf; but as nnuch as twenty mans (more than 14^ cwt.) 
are occasionally derived from the best sorts of land. 

The cultivation of tobacco commences in the month of August, 
or early in September, with the sowing of the seed in well-raised 
and carefully-prepared seed-beds. The seedling plants appear 
above the ground in from fifteen to twenty days, after which they 
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are allowed to go on growing till five or six leaves are formed, 
when they are ready for transplanting. During this period, the 
plant is ver}' delicate, and is easily killed by heavy rain or strong 
winds. To protect it, the cultivator usually h.is mats and straw 
ready to place over the plant on the appearance of unfavour- 
able weather. As soon as the seed has been sown, the cultivator 
commences to prepare the regular tobacco field by repeated plough- 
ings, harrowings, and weedings. Manure also, and ashes, arc 
liberally applied, wherever they are obtainable. About the 1st of 
October these preparations are complete, and the transplan ling 
begins, an operation which is carried out with much neatness and 
care. The field is first marked out into squares, with sides of about 
eighteen inches or two feet. This is effected by tracking out the 
ground with a piece of cord along its length and breadth. The 
points of intersection of these lines are carefully marked, and a 
seedling is put down at cai h. 'Hie seedling is simply pulled up 
from its bed, but the injury to tlie root, if any such occur, rarely 
results in any material harm to the i)lant High lands are sown 
first, the sowing of low damp lands, whuh yield inferior tol)a(Co, 
being frequently delayed till the end of Sepleinlier After trans- 
plantation, the land must be ke])t free of e('(ls, and the soil loose, by 
means of a small rake or hand hoc. During tins jicnod, in. inure is 
occasionally applied a second time to the stems of the jiljnts. In 
the poorer kinds of soil, where the .seedlings are sometimes three feet 
apart, the surface soil is stirred by means of a large rake drawn by 
cattle ; but this is rarely found necessary. As soon as the plant has 
formed six to ten large leaves, it is necessary to nip off the top of 
the central shoot, and thus prevent the form.itioi^ of other leaves ; 
and the whole strengtli of the plant is concentrated in the few leaves 
thus left. Towards the end of January, or the beginning of February, 
the plants coitie to maturity, and the leaves which turn yellow arc 
cut off by means of a hooked pruning-knifc. As they are cut they 
are allowed to drop to the ground. The leaves are subsequently 
collected at the cultivator’s house, and tied into l)undles of five 
or six with fine strips of bamboo. They are hung in rows on 
horizontal drying-poles, where they are left till the leaf becomes 
brown and brittle. They are then no longer exposed to the sun 
till the breaking of the choitdI>arsdt or early spring rains, when 
the dampness of the air so affects the leaves that they c-an be 
packed in larger bundles without breaking It is probable that 
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this exposure to damp before packing seriously injures the quality 
of the tobacco afterwards. The bundles are usually wrapped 
in straw, and are thus brought to market, or are bought up by 
travelling agents of the larger merchants. The cost of cultivation 
per acre, according to the Subdivisional officer of Kiishnaganj, is 
Rs. 39 (;£’3, i8s. od.). The items of this expenditure are as follow; 
—Tillage, Rs. raj transplanting, Rs. 6; manure, Rs. 3; cost of 
seed, I J inn&i ; inigation, Rs. 3 ; weeding, Rs. 3 ; trimming, Rs. 9 ; 
and curing, Rs. 3. This estimate, although it seems to have been 
accepted by the Collector, appears excessive in regard to ploughing 
and trimming charges, whilst my local inquiries have satisfied me 
that irrigation is rarely, if ever, employed. In 1873 price per 
man was Rs. 2. 8. 0, a rate which, if the above estimate were true, 
could not remunerate the cultivator, whilst it is a fact that tobacco 
cultivation in Pumiah incre.ased during that year. Previously, the 
price had been Rs. 5 (los.) a man in the local markets, and Rs. 7 (14s.) 
or Rs. 8 (i6s.) in Calcutta. During the past few years the Calcutta 
price has been Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 (i8s. to j[,i, 4s. od.) per ihongi, 
or bundle of a little more than three mans of eighty pounds each. 
The traffic returns registered on the Ganges at Sihibganj showed 
that 15,000 mans of tobacco from Pumiah passed that station 
in 1872; but the Collector is of opinion that not less than 20,000 
mans are carried by that route. Probably as much more comes 
from the neighbourhood of Krishnaganj, and, passing down the 
Mahdnandd, escapes registration at Sdhibg.anj. The Collector also 
thinks that an equally large quantity is brought down the Kdsi 
to the railway stations in Bhdgalpur District for despatch to Cal- 
cutta, or finds its way up<ountiy by boat. The result of the above 
estimates is, that the total tobacco export of Pumiah may amount 
to 60,000 mans, or 2143 tons. 

As early as the year 1 789, the Collector reported that the quantity 
of tobacco annually produced in Pumiah District was, according to 
the most probable conjecture, not less than 50,000 matis, of which 
30,000 were exported to Murshiddbid and Calcutta. The subject 
of tobacco cultivation seems to have received considerable attention 
at tliat time, as in the following year experiments were made with 
foreign seed received from Calcutta. 

Fibres arc cultivated to a considerable extent in Pumiah District, 
.ind jute constitutes one of the most important exports. The follow- 
ing information regarding this staple is derived from a report by 
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the Collector, drawn up in 1 873. In the years 1 87 a-73, about 1 5,000 
acres were cultivated with jute. Up to that period the cultivation 
had steadily increased, but in consequence of the dull state of the 
markets, it fell off in 1873. Previous to 1867 there was scarcely 
any jute cultivation in the District, but in that year it received an 
impetus from the great demand for gunny-bags. The tracts in 
which it is mostly grown lie along the TtirAi in the Krishnaganj and 
Ardriyi Subdivisions, including parf^atuis Sult.inpur, Terakhardi, 
Sripur, Powakhdli, and Fathipur Singhid. The land is there high 
and the soil rich. The fields generally selected border the high 
banks of rivers and khdls. Jute is also produced to some extent on 
the high sandy plains which stretch from north-west to south-east 
right across the District, through Amdr-Kdsbd, a little north of 
Pumiah town. The land is prepared for the crop by repeated 
ploughing, harrowing, and weeding in March and April, little or no 
manure being used. The seed is sown broadcast in May after the 
first heavy shower of rain, after which the crop docs not require 
much attention. Care, however, must be taken to prevent water 
from lodging in the field, as it rots the stem near the root, and 
destroys the plant The crop is cut about October, before the cold 
season sets in. When the young plants have come up to the height 
of three or five inches, the land is sometimes weeded and harrowed 
by means of the implement called the ndnglid. As soon as the 
plants are sufficiently grown and are about to blossom, they arc cut 
off at about two inches from the root. They are then formed into 
small bundles and put into water, clods being attached to keep 
them submerged. They are left in the water (which should^ot 
be a running stream, but clear, stagnant, and free from sand) 
for a fortnight They are then taken out and beaten with a heavy 
stick, to break and disintegrate the cellular tissue in which the fibres 
are set, after which the latter readily separate from the crushed and 
decaying stem. 

The cost of the cultivation of a local bighd, which is equal to 
22,500 square feet, is Rs. 3. 12 or 7s. Od., the following being the 
items of expenditure >^Rent, is.; ploughing, 2s. 3d.; weeding, 
9d. ; cutting, bundling, and soaking, is. 3d. ; washing, cleaning, 
and drying the stalks, 2s. 3d. The out-turn is e.stimated at about 
6 mans per bigM; and taking an acre to be eqii.’i t( 2! local bighds, 
this would give about 10 J hundredweights an acre. The Collector 
has no reason for thinking that the quality of the jute is deteriorating 
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in consequence of the present s}rsteni of cultivation ; but he is of 
opinion that the mode of soaking and preparing the fibre is the 
cause of any inferiority in the quality of the article which may have 
been observed of late years. Instead of soaking the jute plants in 
good clean water, all the villagers go to the same dirty village tanks, 
or to small pools left in the fields after the floods of the rains have re- 
ceded. The water of these pools soon becomes putrid, and necessarily 
injures the colour and texture of the fibre. The cultivators say that 
jute does not exhsust but rather improves land, and that a fine crop 
of mustard is oftener got from a field on which jute has grown, than 
from one from which other crops have been taken. Mr. Forbes, a 
large European landholder of Aririyd, states that the cultivation of 
jute has Imd a most beneficial effect, both on the people and the 
soil. It is in many respects like indigo. It can be grown with 
advantage upon land on which late rice would fail, and which, after 
the crop has been reaped, can be sown with mustard, and, in some 
cases, with early rice. The native idea is, that being cut green 
before it is allowed to form its seed, it does not exhaust the soil as 
much as a crop which is allowed to come to full maturity. The 
cultivation has not had the effect of decreasing the amount of cereals 
or other crops, but has been the cause of more land being brought 
under cultivation. Mr. Forbes states that in Sulufnpur pargand, in 
consequence of the large increase in the quantity of land brought 
under this crop, the cowherds of the Go 4 I 4 caste have much diffi- 
culty in finding in British territory sufficient pasturage for theii 
cattle; but in this the Collector thinks he must be mistaken. 
Manure is but little used, as, if land be allowed to lie fallow for a 
year, and be then sown with jute, and afterwards with mustard or 
rice, no manure is needed. Jute is exported to the large markets 
near Calcutta, or is sent up-countiy to Mfrzipur, generally by water, 
although when trade is brisk the railway is preferred. The cost of 
carriage to Calcutta is about Rs. 20 per 100 mans, or jQi per 70 
hundredweights. The quantity of jute, either raw or in the form 
of gunny-bags, exported annually from Pumiah District, is ,esu- 
mated at 200,000 mans. According to the returns of the 
bome trade passing S^bganj, 1842 mans of raw jute, and 41,087 
mans of gunny-bags, passed by that route from places in Pumiah 
during the year 1872. Besides this, there must be taken into con- 
sideration the cargoes which escaped registration by coming down 
the Kdsf and going up the Ganges ; and also those which, mming 
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from Krishnaganj down the Mahinandi, and entering the Ganges 
below Sihibganj, were not subject to registration ; besides what was 
sent by rail 

Jute does not pass through many hands in Pumiah. It is re- 
ceived direct from the cultivators, under advances by the goladdrs, 
or agents for the Bhadreswar, Calcutta, or Mirzslpur merchants, and 
is by them shipped to its destination. In th^; northern part of the 
District, two-thirds of the royals cultivate jute more or less, and in 
the south perhaps one-fourth. The cultivation is not confined to any 
particular class, nor are the cultivators here, as in the eastern Dis- 
tricts, chiefly Musalmdns. Jute is in Pumiah known as fatud, and 
is subdivided into species called (i) hathid, (2) bhaddyd, (3) muntdsi, 
and (4) bhaunachak. The first and third are the Corchorus capsu- 
laris, and the other two Corchorus olitorius. The hathid is a coarser 
kind than the mumdsi, and is grown later in the season. The 
principal markets in the District in which jute is largely sold, and 
which are attended by the daldls or brokers of the wholesale mer- 
chants, are Kdsbd, Ekambd, and Pumiah city, in pargand Hdveli ; 
Bhawdnipur, Dumar, and Lakshmipur, in pargand Dharmpur ; 
PaldsbanI, in pargand Sripur; Duldlganj, in pargand Surjyapur ; 
Sdifganj, in pargand. Katiydr; Barsuf, in pargand Badaur; Baud, 
Nawdbganj, Katakosh, and Ahmaddbdd, in pargand Kdnkjol; 
Hafldganj, in pargand Kumaripur ; Chakdi Balud, Ardriyd. Dunn^ 
Jhagua Balud, Amgdchi, Ukhwd, Suldigarh, and Gandmatfydrl, 
in pargand Sultdnpur ; Siktl and Bardahd, in Fathipur Singhid ; 
Kdrsakdtd, Sondpur, Nawdbganj, and Mfrganj, in pargand Tem- 
khardd; Rdniganj and Maskari, in pargand Hdveli; Panjipiii, 
Baligord, Krishnaganj, Kdlidnganj, Kharkari, Panbord, Giinjond, 
Dlwdnganj, and Sdhibganj, in pargand Surjyapur; Riipdahd, m 

Powdkhalf; Bahddurganj, Sontha, and Kuti, in /flryawd Sripur 

Area and Out-turn of Crops.— According to the SutJitM^ 
return forwarded by the Collector to the Board of Revenue m 
1870-71, the total cultivated area of Pumiah District was Mtimated 
Et 2,315,910 acres; the uncultivated area capable of cultivation at 
285,440 acres, and the uncultivablc waste at 571,029 ^es. As 
reg^ the distribution bf cultivation under the p^ipal crops, 
the return shows the following figures:— Rice, i, 73 ^» 93 * 

acres ; wheat, 46,318 ; other food-grains, 46,318 ; oil-seeds, 254,750 ; 
indigo, 25,159 ; fibres. 69.477 ; tobacco, 69,477 J veget^les, 69 , 477 - 

On the 30th April 1876, the present Collector, Mr. Kemble, 
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supplied me with detailed infonnadon on this subject, which he 
had worked out very fully from the Survey records, supplemented 
by his own extensive acquaintance with the District during a period 
of over four years. About 1871, a previous Collector, Mr. Worgan, 
had made a detailed examinadon of these Survey papers, and in 
communication with the Surveyor-General had reconciled many 
discrepancies. His observadons, however, extended only to a com- 
parison of the cultivated, cultivable, and waste areas, whilst Mr. 
Kemble has added returns of the area under each separate crop. 
The latter officer believes the figures he has obtained to be 
nearer the truth than anything previously prepared ; and they are 
probably as accurate as any such estimates can be which are not 
founded on a cadastral survey, or on detailed and carefully 
checked returns by the landholders. The informadon collected by 
Mr. Worgan and Mr. Kemble was given pargand by pargafid, and 
is reproduced below with some necessary changes of arrangement 
and a little condensation. 

Asja. — This is a very scattered pargand, but almost, entirely 
confined to the Headquarters Subdivision. According to the cal- 
culations made by Mr. Worgan, there were 61,285 cultivated, 
and 12,089 uncultivated, the remaining 8481 acres not being 
accounted for. This gives a proportion of 83 per cent of culti 
vable land to 17 of waste. In the Revenue Survey, 16 villages, 
out of 262 then existing, were accurately measured by khasrd, or 
field to field plotting. They covered 9891 local bighds, of which 
7614 were cultivated ; 2277 were uncultivated, of which 1124 were 
cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 77 ‘o to 23 'o. Since the time of the Survey, the Collector 
thinks that cultivation in pargand h.is increased, and he would 
put down the cultivated area at the present day at about 63,000 
acres, and the waste and uncultivated .'irea at 10,000 acres. Of the 
cultivated area, fully 43,000' acres are under winter rice ; of the 
rest, 4000 acres yield oil-seeds, and an equal area pulses; 2000 
acres wheat and barley ; 2000 acres jute; 1000 acres tobacco ; and 
about 4000 acres bhadal rice. This latter crop is generally grown 
on the same land which is afterwards 90wn with mustard and other 
oil-seed crops. There are 3000 acres cohered with indigo. 

Badaur. — ^The total area of this pargand, which comprises 
two Subdivisions, Parmanandpur and Malhaur, is 189,351 acres, 
according to the pargand map ; but according to the /ddbasbt 
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or village area plans, it is 183,218 acres. According to the cal- 
culation made by Mr. Worgan, there were 138,733 acres cultivated, 
and 44,485 uncultivated. The remaining 6133 acres are not 
accounted for. This gives a proportion of 7S‘7 of cultivable to 24’3 
of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 95 villages out of 588 were 
accurately measured. They covered an area of 92,195 local btghdsy 
of which 71,295 were cultivated ; 20,899 uncultivated, of which 
6303 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated 
land was, therefore, 7 7 ‘4 to 22*6. Badaur lies in the east of the 
District, bordering on Dindjpur. It is a great rice - producing 
country, and its products find their way down country by Rdiganj, 
Barsol, and other marts on the Malidnandd. Cultivation has in- 
creased, and Mr. Kemble now calculates that about 150,000 acres 
are under cultivation, and 33,218 waste. About 100,000 acres 
produce winter rice, about 25,000 bhadol rice and oil-secds, about 
15,000 garden produce and pulses, 5000 jute, 2500 wl)e.it, and 2500 
tobacco. 

Bhaura. — The area of this pargand is only 26 acres, most of 
which yield cold-weather rice; but there are about 5 acres of 
tobacco, and a little mustard is also grown. 

Burioangal.— The area of this pargand at the time of the 
Survey was 6552 acres. Mr. Worgan’s estimate shows 1990 acres 
as under cultivation, .and 4561 uncultivated, le.aving one acre to be 
accounted for , this gives a proportion of 28-8 of cultivated to 
71-2 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 2 villages out of 16 
were accurately me.asured. They oci upied an ajea of 4537 local 
bighds, of which 4110 were cultivated, and 1.^27 uncultivated; of 
these last, 1033 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to 
ilncultivated land was, therefore, 74'2 to 25 8 

Chak Dilawari. — The total area of th\s pargand is 24,553 acres, 
but the records do not show how much of this .ire.i wa.s waste and 
how’ much cultivated when the Survey was made. It is now m a 
backward state, about 9500 acres being waste, and .about 15,000 
cultivated- The crops are mainly those harvested in the spring, 
7000 acres yielding wheat and pulses, 3000 acres indigo, 2000 
mustard and oil-secds, and 3000 bAadat rice as a first crop. 

Dilawarpur.— The total area of this pargand is 14.233 
as recorded in the pargand map, and 18,100 according to the 
village plans. At the time of the Survey, it conumed 14,240 acres 
of cultivated, and 3860 of waste land. The excess of 3867 acres is 
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not explained by either Collector, although it poiiits to some source 
of error of considerable magnitude. The proportion of cultivated 
to waste land was, therefore, 787 to 21 •3. Since the Survey, culti- 
vation is said to have diminished, and Mr. Kemble estimates the 
present cultivated area at about 10,000 acres. Wheat and pulses 
occupy 4000 acres, bhadat rice about 2000 acres, winter rice about 
3000 acres, mustard about 500 acres, potatoes and garden produce 
about 500 acres. 

Dharmpur. — ^The area of this pargand was 690,143 acres at the 
time of the Survey, but the pargand maps give no information 
as' regards the proportion of cultivated and waste lands for the 
total area. In 71 out of 445 villages, however, a field survey 
was made, from which it appears that out of the 162,529 local 
contained within their limits, 106,223 were cultivated; and 
56,305 were uncultivated, of which 33,485 were cultivable. The 
proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 65 ’4 to 
34*6. Mr. Kemble states, that from subsequent local surveys, he is 
of opinion that about 20 per cent of this area is uncultivable waste, 
and about 20 per cent, more fit for cultivation but not cultivated. 
There are at present about 440,000 acres under cultivation, — 75,000 
yielding pulses, 100,000 winter rice, 100,000 bhadal rice, 80,000 pil- 
seeds, 55,000 wheat, and 30,000 indigo. 

Fathipur Singhia. — The total area of this pargand is 149,703 
acres, out of which, at the time of the Survey, 102,950 acres 
were cultivated, 21,851 were fit for cultivation, and 22,965 were 
unreclaimable waste. Mr. Kemble does not think that of late 
years much of the cultivable waste land has been brought under 
the plough. The main crop is winter rice, which covers probably 
75,000 acres. There is a little jute, covering perhaps io,ooo acres. 
Bhadal rice and oil-seeds are grown on about 15,000 acres, and 
tobacco on about 3000 acrea According to the information col- 
lected preparatory to the batwdrd, or division of this pargand^ as part 
of the Srinagar property, the total area was 147,766 acres, of which 
103,950 acres were cultivated ; 44,816 were uncultivated, of which 
3 2,965 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated 
land was, therefore, 81*5 to 18*5. 

Gagra. — ^The area of this pargand is 5467 acres. According 
to the calculations made by Mr. Woigan, there were 3484 acres 
cultivated, and 1375 uncultivated; the remaining 709 acres are 
not accounted for. This gives a proportion of 73*3 of cultivated. 
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and 26"8 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, i village out 
of 4 was measured. It consisted of 4498 local bis^hiis, of which 
3174 were cultivated; 1324 were uncultivated, of which 524 were 
cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 70*6 to 29'4. Only one vdl.ige, J-adupur, now belongs 
to Pumiah, all the rest h.ivmg bcLn tr.in'^fcrrcd to Maldah. The 
area of this village is 60 acres, lueiitv .urcs of this are waste. 
Bhadai rice is grown on about 40 acies, on p.art of which a cold- 
weather crop of oil-r.cods is aKo r.ii'-. il. 

Garhi. — The total area ol \\\\-^ parg^aiut o 2 '.^04 a< res. There 
are no records whatever to show the proportion of < ultiv.itcd land 
to waste ; but Mr. Kemble considers that it is soinewliat similar to 
Kinkjol, and would therefore estimate about 16,500 .urcs as culti- 
vated, and 12,300 acres as waste. The principal crops arc jiulscs 
and other spring crops; about 6000 acres yield juilses, 2000 aires 
wheat, 4000 acres oil-seeds and mustard ; 2500 acres arc cultivated 
in indigo and the best bhadai nee. 'I'licrc is scarcely any winter 
rice. 

Garari. — This is properly a part of llharmpur, but as it docs 
not belong to the Darbhangah estate, it has been surveyed sepa- 
rately, and is considered a distinct pargand. It covered, at the time 
of the Survey, 66,491 acres, of which 26,281 were cultivated; 
7907 were cultivable waste, and 32,303 were uncultivable waste. 
This gives a proportion of 39'4 of cultivated land to 6o'6 of 
uncultivated or waste. Cultivation has fallen off, owing to the 
ravages of the Kiisi. At present, only about 25,000 acres are 
cultivated, of which about 10,000 are under winter rice, and about 
5000 under bhadai rice; 4000 are under mustard and other oil- 
seeds ; 1000 under tobacco ; 4000 under pulses, wheat, etc. ; and 
1000 under indigo. 

Hatanda. — ^The total area of this pargand is 55,541 acres. Mr. 
Worgan’s calculations show that there were 37,042 acres under 
cultivation, and 14,769 acres uncultivated, leaving a balance of 
3730 acres to be accounted for, of which 400 local bighds are 
stated to be of doubtfiil standard. The proportion, therefore, 
is 71*5 of cultivable land (o 28*5 of waste. Only five villages 
now belong to Pumiah, all the remainder having been trans- 
ferred to Maldah. These five villages are (1) Abfhlpur Milik, 
comprismg 32 acres, of which 10 acres are waste or fallow, 20 
acres produce pulses (musdri and khtsdrfi and mustard, and 2 
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acres are covered by gardens or houses. (2) Bardi, comprising 
322 acres, of which about 150 are waste or swamp land; and the 
rest are principally cultivated in spring crops, such as wheat and 
oil-seeds and pulses. (3) Gangori Milik, comprising 41 acres, 
of which about 15 are waste and the rest under winter rice. (4) 
Isldm Milik, 118 acres in extent, of which 40 acres are waste, 
the rest being partly under rice and partly under pulses, grain, 
etc. (5) Suklipuri, covering 525 acres, of which about 200 
acres are waste. The rest yield a crop of rice, but pulses and 
wheat are more generally cultivated. The total area of this 
pargand within Purniah District is now 1038 acres, of which 410 
are waste. 

Haveli Purniah. — The total area of this pargand is 481,119 
acres. From the Suivcy papers, and from the papers of the/i^^r/Wr^/ 
or partition, concluded about the same time, the cultivated area 
was found to be 301,444 acres; waste, 56,753; and land fit for 
cultivation but uncultivated, 122,922. The proportion of cultivated 
to uncultivated land was, therefore, 627 to 37 ‘3. This pargand 
runs diagonally across the District, from the north-west to the 
south-east. Of late years, cultivation has not much increased, 
except in some villages where the high lands near houses have been 
planted with tobacco. Of the 320,000 acres which Mr. Kemble 
now estimates to be under cultivation, he considers 160,000 to 
yield winter rice, 55,000 jute, 25,000 tobacco, 10,000 wheat, and 
45,000 autumn rice and oil-seeds. There is also a considerable 
indigo cultivation, covering about 25,000 acres. 

Kadiia. — 'J'he total area of this pargand^ wliirh includes the two 
subdivisions of Sliaikhron.i and lleldwand, is 87,848 acres by the 
pargand liiap. According to Mr Worgan’s rakulctions founded 
on the tdfdhishi maps, there were 88, 188 acres, an excess of 340 
acres Of tins Litter total, there were 71,645 acres cultivated, 
and 16,543 iini ultivated, which gi\cs a projjortion of 81 ’3 of culti- 
vated land to 187 of waste. In the khasrd survey, 48 out of 21S 
villages were measured. They consisted of 62,259 local hg/ids, of 
which 48,706 were cultivated, and 13,553 unculti\atcd; of the 
latter, 5286 were fit for cultivation. The proportion, therefore, of 
cultivated to uncultivated land was as 78*2 to 218 Cultivation, 
the Collec tor states, has increased, and at the present time there are 
c}uite 75, coo acres under crops. About 25,000 acres yield winter 
rice ; 20,000 autumn rice ; 10,000 jute ; 2000 vegetables and other 
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garden products; 3000 indigo; 7500 mustard and oil-seeds; and 
7500 pulses. 

Kankjol. — The following figures arc (lcri\od from incjuirics 
carried out in 1847, in anticipation of the i)arinion of this par^anA 
amongst the co-sharers of the original proprietary family. Total 
area, 174,324 acres, of which 103,518 acres were under cultivation, 
and 75,184 acres uncultivated, showing a bnlam e of .|oiS acres 
in excess of the area recorded in the par^anA map, of which 545 
local bigliAs were said to be of doubtful standard. The jiiopor- 
tion, therefore, would be 57*8 of cultivated to 42’2 of unciilli 
vated land. In the k/iasrd survey, 12 villages out of 300 were 
measured, consisting of 25,709 local of which 16,740 were 

cultivated; 8969 were uncultivated, of which 3069 wx’re fit foi 
cultivation. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 65*2 to 34*8. At the present time, only 162,1 |6 acres he 
in Purniah, the rest, comprised in 14 villages, having been tiansferrcd 
to Maldah in 1873. Out of the Purniah area, at the time of the 
Survey, about 95,000 acres were cultivated, and 67,000 acres waste. 
The floods of the (langes and the smaller rivers running dow^n 
towards the Mahcinand.l have rclarded < ultivalion, which has fall(‘n 
off of late years. I'liere are probably now no! more than 90,000 
acres cultivated The jirmcipal crojis aa oilseeds .md /r/W food- 
grains, surh as wheat Mr. Kcml>le c stimales ih.il ^0,000 ac ks arc 
under pulses, 10,000 under mustard, 20,000 under bliniim rae; 
10,000 under indigo, 15,000 under wheal and barley; and the 
remainder, 5000, under winter rice. 

Kasimim k — 'The statistical returns of the board of Revenue 
show the .irL.i of this par^ana to be 5378 acres Arcajrcling 
to Mr. W organ's K<.port, the area wv-s 5275 acres, of which 2096 
acres w'ere cultuated, and 3179 uncultivated. The par^anA inaj) 
shows a still further reduction of 368 acres, making the area 4907 
ac.rcs in all 'J'he proj;oriion obtained from Mr Worgan’s calcula- 
tion^ ’voiild lie 397 of cultivated land to 60*3 of waste. At the 
present time, this pari^^anA, like those of Hatand.i and (logrd, pro 
periy belongs to Maldali District Only nine villages, — Adsherpur, 
Achmlapur, bakipur, Gobmdpur, Isldmpur jbt^ Jdfarpur, Kanjipur, 
Kankipiir e hak, Mohanbdri, and Parbatpur, — covering a total area of 
1356 acres, are now attached to Purniah. Out of these 1356 acres, 
about 540 are waste and fallow, the whole mauzA or village area of 
Gobindpur being cpiite uncultivated. The remaining 816 acres are 
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principally under pulses, wheat, and other spring crops. Bhadal 
rice, however, to the extent of about 200 acres, is also grown. 

Katiyar. — ^The total area of this pargand is 66,464 acres, 
according to the Board of Revenue. Since the time of the 
Survey there has been little change. There are perhaps 35,000 
acres cultivated, of which 5000 are under indigo, 4000 under oil- 
seeds and mustard, and 6000 under pulses •, 8000 acres yield bhadal 
rice, and about 5000 winter rice ; 3000 are under jute, and 4000 
under wheat and vegetables. From certain batwdrd or partition 
papers of 1845, appears that there were then only 62,81 1 acres, 3653 
less than shown in the Board of Revenue's Pargand Statistics. 
Of the total area, 33,534 acres were cultivated, .and 29,277 unculti- 
vated, thus giving a proportion of 53’4 of cultivated land to 46*6 of 
waste. 

Khocra. — The area of this pargand is 5510 acres according to the 
maps, but Mr. Worgan shows a tot.al area of 5402 acres, of which 3787 
were cultivated, and 1615 uncultivated. The proportion of cultivated 
to uncultivated or waste land is 70' i to 29^9. At the time of the 
Revenue Survey, 3 out of 12 villages were measured. They con- 
sisted of 3854 local bighds, of which 2061 were cultivated, and 1793 
uncultivated; of these latter, 1091 were fit for cultivation. The 
proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 53 ’5 
to 46'5. At present, this pargand contains about 5000 acres of 
cultivation, principally winter rice, which occupies 3500 acres. 
There are also 750 acres of mustard and bhadal rice, and about 300 
acres of jute. The remaining 450 acres yield pulses and vegetables. 

KUMARIPUR.—According to the batwdrd or partition inquiries of 
1845, the total .area of this pargand was shown to be 42,375 acres, 
of which 27,098 were cultivated, and 15,277 waste; of the latter, 
13,244 acres were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to un- 
cultivated land was, therefore, 64 to 36. This also represents the 
present state of the pargand. There are about 9000 acres of winter 
rice, and 6000 acres of bhadal., 3000 acres of mustard and other oil- 
seeds, 4000 acres of wheat and pulses, about 4500 acres of indigo, 
and 500 acres of potatoes and garden produce. 

Tappa Lakhpura. — In 1845 the total recorded area was 3311 
acres, of which 2310 acres were cultivated and 1001 acres unculti- 
vated. Of the latter, 353 acres were cultivable. The proportion, 
therefore, was 69'8 of cultivated to 30’2 of uncultivated land. No 
accurate khasrd measurements were made in this pargand. At the 
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present time, 1200 acres are under pulses, 600 under mustard, 200 
under indigo, and 300 under bhadal rice. 

Mahinagar. — According to Mr. Worgan's. return, there were 
9267 acres of cultivated land and 5866 acres waste, leaving 
a balance of 243 acres to be accounted for. The proportion 
of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 61-3 to 387. 
This pargand^ though formerly part of Purniah, has now been 
transferred to MaLdah, ejfcept two villages, namely, Chandna 
Milik, covering 42 acres, and Saluka, occupying 204 acres. Out of 
these 246 acres, about 100 are waste and fallow. The crops grown 
are pulses and oil-seeds in the cold season, and rice as an autumn 
crop, in about equal quantities. 

Mat DA WAR. — The total area of this pargand is 13,313 acres. 
Mr. Worgan's calculation shows 9705 acres as under cultivation 
and 3571 as waste, leaving a balance of 37 acres to he accounted 
for. This gives a proportion of 73*1 of cultivj;ited land to 26*9 
of waste. Of the 38 villages in this pargand^ 10 were measured 
by khasrdy and were fo\ind to cover 10,733 local bighds^ of which 
7989 were cultivated and 2744 uncultivated, the latter including 
925 bighds fit for cultivation. This would give a proportion of 74*5 
of cultivated land to 25 5 of waste. Mr. Kemble considers that 
fully 10,000 acres are now under cultivation,- 4000 yielding winter 
rice, and 3000 bhadal rice; 1000 yield jute, about 500 indigo and 
garden produce, 750 mustard and oil-seeds, and 750 pulses. 

Pawakhali. — The total area of this pargand is 81,264 acres, 
according both to the pargand and village maps. It lies on 
the north of the Srfpur and Suijyapiir parganas, near the Nepil 
frontier. Seven out of 118 villages were accurately measured 
in 1854, under the operation of a partition suit, and were shown to 
cover a total area of 15,017 locuil b/g/ids,ol which 12,233 were culti- 
vated and 2784 uncultivated, the latter being inclusive of 821 bighds 
of cultivable land. This gives a proportion of 81-5 of cultivated to 
1 8*5 of uncultivated or waste land. At the time of the Survey, the 
area of cultivation and waste was not given. At present, as regards 
some villages, the Collector does not think that cultivation has in- 
creased. There are now about 70,500 acres cultivated and about 
10,764 waste. About 50,000 acres are under winter rice, 15,000 
under jute and tobacco, and about 5500 under bhadal rice, oil-seeds, 
and pulses, 

Shabfur. — ^The total area of this pargand is 2366 acres. 
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Mr. Worgan reports 1448 acres under cnltivation, and 984 waste. 
This would give a proportion of 61 of cultivated land to 39 of waste. 
Mr. Kemble thinks that cultivation has increased in this pargtiid, 
and that at present 1600 acres are under tillage, — 800 yielding winter 
rice, 300 indigo, 400 mustard and hkadai rice, and 200 pulses. 

SuLTANPUK.— The total area of this pargand is 194,017 acres, 
as recorded by the Survey. According to the measurements made 
in 1845, in connection with the partition of the pargand, the total 
area recorded was 190,637 acres, of which 136,723 acres were 
cultivated and 53,915 uncultivated; of the latter, 36,405 acres were 
said to be cultivable. The proportion was, therefore, 7 1 *8 of cultivated 
to 28*3 of waste land. The Collector is of opinion that the state of 
the land has remained unaltered since that period. Of the culti- 
vated area, 65,000 acres are under winter rice, 15,000 under tobacco, 

20.000 under autumn rice, oil-seeds, and pulses ; 10,000 remaining 
acres yield jute, and a little over 26,000 are cultivated with indigo. 

SKiPUR.-~The area of this pargand, according to the Board 
of Revenue Statistics, is 231,744 acres. Mr. Collector Worgan 
shows a total area of 232,095 acres, of which 180,722 were culti- 
vated and 51,373 uncultivated; the latter figure including 22,532 
acres of cultivable land. The difference of 35 1 acres is Unexplained. 
The-proportion, therefore, is 77*9 of cultivated to 22 -i of uncultivated 
or waste land. At present, cultivation extends over about 200,000 
acres, of which 100,000 produce winter rice, 40,000 bhadai rice, 

80.000 jute, 10,000 tobacco, 15,000 mustard, and 15,000 pulses. 

SuRjYAPUR.— This is one of the largest and best cultivated 

pargands in the District It covered an area of 467,190 acres at 
the time of the Survey. The partition measurements of 1845 snow 
a total area of 465,184 acres, so that there is a difference of 3006 
acres to be accounted for. No statistics are given of cultivated and 
waste lands. Thirty-six out of 644 villages were accurately measured, 
and contained an area of 68,365 local bi^ds, of which 58,608 were 
cultivated and 9757 uncultivat^; this latter figure included 3790 
local bighds that were fit for cultivation. The proportion, therefine, 
was 85 7 of cultivated to 14*3 of waste land. Mr. Kemble estimalei 
that at the present time, 430,000 acres are under cultivation and 35,000 
acres are waste. Of the tilled area, 250,000 acres are covered widi 
winter rice, 50,000 acres with jute^ 30,000 acres with tobaoct^ and 

100.000 acres with autumn ric^oil-seeda^ and poises. Qflateyeais 
the cultivation of jute has oonsideiably incieaied. 
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TA|iinL-*>11ie‘ total area of this pargcmA is 115,338 acres 
bj tht /er^NMi ' maps, but 115,158 according to the village 
plottiag. According to Mr. Woigan’s calculations, there were 
86,110 acres cultivated and 29,048 uncultivated, of which 70 local 
i/^his are said to be of doubtful standard. The remaining 180 
acres are not accounted for. This gives a proportion of 74*8 of 
cultivated to 25*2 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, ra5 
villages, out of 318 then existing, were accurately measured, and 
were found to cover r 23,592 local bighds, of which 97,26s were 
cultivated; 26,330 were uncultivated, of which 6775 were fit for 
cultivation. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 78*7 to 21*3. The Collector states that this is for from 
correct rt the present time. This pargattd, like Badaur, is now a 
great rice-producing district Mr. Kemble considers that the area 
under cultivation must be about 95,000 acres, leaving 20,000 uncul- 
tivated. Of the cultivated tract, 75,000 acres are under winter rice, 
10,000 under bhadal rice and oil-seeds, and 10,000 under jute, 
diillies^ potatoes, and miscellaneous crops. 

TfciiAKHAiiDA. — The total area of this pargand is 48,136 
acres by the pargand map, and 48,803 by the District map. 
The Collector thinks ' the former figure the more correct There 
is no information available regarding the amount of land culti- 
vated and imcultivated for the whole of the pargand. In 1854, 
4 villages out of 74 were accurately measured, and were found 
to cover a total area of 12,265 bighds, of which 9848 were 
cultivated and 2417 uncultivated, 1299 of the latter being fit for 
cultivation. The proportion, therefore, was 80*3 of cultivated 
to 19*7 of uncultivated or waste land. From such records and 
information aa are available, Mr. Kemble estimates that there are 
now about 38,000 acres under cultivation, of which 18,000 are 
under winter rice, 5000 under mustard and oil -seeds, 5000 
under jute, and 3000 under tobacco; whilst 5000 yield pulsca 
Some 2000 or 3000 acres, on which spring crops are grown, 
also yield autumn rice. 

Condition of the 'Cultivators.— ^venty;five acres would be 
considered a veiy large farmer’s holding in Pumiab, and eight acre% 
or under, a very small one. Twenty acres may be put down as a 
iair-sixed, comfortable holding. Eight acres is as much as a single 
pair of ordinary bullocks can keep under cultiviti qi^^ The Collector 
reports that a farmer cultivating 15 local >• not 
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nearly so well ofTas a respectable retail shopkeeper, nor is the yield 
of such a holding equal to Rs. 8 or i6s. a month. If the land be 
averagely good, yielding rice in autumn, and mustard .in the cold- 
weather, the following may be taken as a rough calculation of the 
financial position of a farmer working such a holding in Pumiah : — 
Value of produce of one local bighd of land — bhadai rice, lo mans, 
at I a daadrper man, Ks. 7. 8. o; mustard, 5 mans, at Rs. a per 
man, Rs. 10 ; total value, Rs. 17. 8. 0. Charges for the rce crop- 
ploughing, at dnf ids ot a^d. daily for four days, 6 dnnds; pre- 

[Kiring during 14 days, Rs. i. 5. o ; sowing, 4 days, 6 dnnds ; 
weeding, 14 days, Rs. i. 5. o; reaping, 4 days, 6 dnnds; seed, 30 
sets, Rs. 1. 4. o ; total, Rs. 5. For the mustard crop— ploughing, 
preparing, sowing, weeding, and reaping, Rs. 3. la. o; seed, 5 srrs, 
8 dnnds; total charges for both the crops, Rs. 9. 4. o. Then we 
must reckon the interest lost to the rayat by his outlay on cattle 
and implements, which are worth about for a small holding. 
fi)stimating this at ao per cent, or Rs. 8 i%r annum, the charge 
per bighd on a holding of 15 bighds would be about 8 dnnds. Next, 
allowing Rs. a a month for six months for the food of a pair of 
bullocks, or Ra la in the year, we must add about la dnnds per 
b^tid on this account Add for rent R. i, and the charges on one 
b^hd, in a 15 bighd holding, will amount to Rs. ii. 8. o per annum. 
Deducting this from the receipts, we getRs. 5. la. o (ris. 6d.) 
as the profit per bighd, or Ra 86. 4. o (;^8, i as. 6d.) as the total 
annual profit of a 15 bighd farm of really good average two-crop 
land which is fully cultivated, exclusive of the cost of carrying the 
produce to market The Collector thinks the general run of tenants 
do not get so good a return as thia He is borne out in this opinion 
by the Subdivisional officer of Ardriyd, who reports that the highest 
rent of any land in the Subdivision is Ra i. 8 jrer b^hd, and that 
only where the local b^hd is very large. Such land might yield 
10 HUMS of- rice per standard bighd, but he thinks that 5 or 6 
might be called a fair yield. On such land it is not likely that 
a iccond crop would be obtained. However, a crop of grain, 
or of hhesdrt or musM pulses, might be obtained, but such 
a crop would not exceed one man, and at harvest time would be 
worth only one nqiee. The value of paddy in this Subdivision, 
espedaOjr in the fMle fafganAM of SMpur and Tciakhaidd, is at 
hamrttiaieaboBtSdM^persMi/ kto in the year it rises to la 
ifetrii; and wlteibroufl^ down and soUie . the KtUri market, its 
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value is about man for the rupee. Therefore a fair reium from a 
bighA of rice land renting at i rupee per bighA would be — rice, 6 mans^ 
Rs. 4 ; and a pulse crop, R. 1 ; total, Rs. 5. The Collector adds : 
‘ It is not easy to give an idea of what would be considered a 
large holding for a rayat. In the north-western part of parganA 
Hiveli Pumiah, near Siifganj, I should think 40c highAs, or 300 
acres, by no means a large holding. The land is a series of 
sandy wastes; the rent aboi<t i AnnA per bighA; and the income 
derived from it is 4 AnnAs per head of cattle allowed to graze on 
it during four months of the year. On the other hand, 100 bighAs 
is an extremely large holding in Terakhardi ; and when a rayat holds 
that amount, he rarely cultivates more than 50 bighAs himself. 
These Terakhardd bighAs, however, are to the standard bighA in 
the rate of 36 to t6.’ Further, he would consider that a holding 
paying less rent than Rs. 25 would be considered a small one in 
the Sultinpar and Hiveli Pumiah parganAs ; and one of 15 or 20 
standard bighAs, or 5 to 7 acres, small in Tcrakhardi, Fathipur 
Singhii, and Sripur. 

Indebtedness among the tenant class is almost universal. Debts 
are generally repaid in grain. Seed is sold to small farmers at 
excessive prices ; and as it is difficult for them to clear themselves 
off the lender’s books, a chronic state of poverty results, which, 
however, seldom reaches the limit of actual destitution. I'he Col- 
lector says : ‘ The Pumiah rayat lives, and that is all. The profit 
of his labour eventually goes into the coffers of the lender of money 
and grain. The great mass of the rayats of Pumiah do not possess 
occupancy rights, but hold on short-term leases, or on no leases at 
all.’ The Collector estimates that occupancy tenants do not form 
more than a quarter of the peasantry of the District; and as regards 
those having rents protected from enhancement under Act viii. 
of 1869, he would say * that not more than one-fourth of the occu- 
pancy rayats come under this class.’ He is not aware that there 
are any gmall pn^rietors owning, occupying, and cultivating their 
hereditary land^ without either a gamlndAr above them or a sub- 
holder or labourer under (hem. This remark applies both to the 
revenue-paying and revenue-free land in the District I'he Ardriyi 
officer reports on this subject that the proportion of the different 
of tenants in his Subdivision, in parganAs Sultdnpnr, Hdvdi 
Panuah, and Asjd, was, as far as he could judge, one-ci^th hedden 
at Tat ff , tbrce4burths ooenpan^ tenantSy and one-ei(^th 
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tenants-at-wilL lo Dharmpur, tUd Bunagar, and Terakhardi, the 
whole of the tenantry are tenants-at-will. In Dharmpur, »ilA Gaiirl, 
half are occupancy tenants, and half tenants-at-will. In Srfpur and 
Fathipur SinghirC, one-eighth are occupancy tenants, and seven- 
eighths tenantsnat-will. The Subdivisional officer of Aririyri adds : 
* In this Subdivision, almost every man whom I have assessed for the 
income tax, and a great many others of the better class of tenants, 
hold small milks^ or rent-free holdings, averaging about ten local 
bighds, which they cultivate themselves.’ 

The Domestic Animals of Pumiah District are ponies, asses, 
buffaloes, cows, bullocks, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, duclu, and geese. 
Those used in agriculture are bufialoes and bullocks. The foregoing 
are also reared for trade, those reared for food being cows, bullocks, 
sheep, goats, and pigs. Beef is eaten by the Musalmfbrs who can 
afford it ; goats by both Musalmins and Hindus ; fowls by Musal- 
mins only ; and pigs by very low castes, such as Hirls and Dorns. 
I have already described the manner in which cattle are moved 
about during the year for the purposes of pasturage. Cows in full 
milk, however, are kept at home, until the quantity of milk is re- 
duced to what is considered as sufficient only for the nourishment 
of their calves ; but when the breed is good, very little milk is taken, 
almost the whole being left to the calf. The price of oxen has of 
late risen so much, that it is considered more profitable to br^ed 
and rear for sale than to seek profit from milk, butter, ox gU. Even 
in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, during the rainy season, in pargands 
Hiveli Pumiah and N^thpur, where the herds were immense, cow’s 
milk was extremely scarce, and seldom sold, most of what could be 
spared from the calves being used by the families of the owners. 
'This is still the case, the reason being that it is immediately after the 
rains that the young cattle are generally sold. Dealers, known as 
lobdms, come from other Districts and purchase largely. There are 
three breeds of oxen known in Pumiah. The best is the Dhaphar 
breed, so called from the pargand of that name, now transferred to 
Bhdgalpur. A medium description is called the Pumiah breed. 
The worst kind comes from the pargands induded in the Kiishna- 
ganj Subdivision, being the offspring of the overworked and ill- 
cared-for cattle of the Musalndns of those pargmids. Bufialoes are 
the animds whidi chiefly supply the people of this District with 
butter. They are not in general so fine as those of the more eastern 
Districts, fewer of them being bred from wild bulls. Dr. Buchanan 
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Hamilton noUced tLe fact, that in the south-east comer of Pumiah, 
towards Maldah, where no tame males were kept in his time, the 
buffaloes sold at from 43. to ;^4 a pair ; while those that went to 
Murang, attended by tame bulls from the north, averaged no more 
than £2, iftH. od. Buffaloes are managed much in the same way as 
cows. In rainy season th^ are kept in the villages ; in the dry 
weaker most of them are sent to Murang, or to the reedy banks of 
rivers, and they never receive any food except pasture. Many of 
the females, however, when in full milk, are kept at home, the people 
having little confidence in the honesty of ^ose who tend them. 
Bufiidoes are always reckoned by the pair, consisting of two adult 
females with their calves. The male calves are said to be consider- 
ably more numerous than the females ; but they are usually killed 
when very young, very few being reserved for sacrifice or for labour. 
The female buffaloes, therefore, that have had male calves, give much 
more milk to their owners than those which have had females ; the 
calves in the latter case being kept until they grow up, and allowed 
a great part of the mother's milk. Deputy-Collector RajaniiUUh 
Chattaijl has supplied me with the following estimate of the 
expense of keeping a herd of 40 pairs of buffaloes near Siifganj, 
in pargan& Katiydr, the centre of one of the chief breeding tracts 
Wages of two herdsmen, £,\, 4s. od. ; rice, 18 mam, £1, 4s. od. ; a 
blankets. laa ; a ihiAs, as. fid. ; a kopim, is. 3d. ; salt for the 
buffidoes, one man of 80 lbs. weight (at the rate of one pound to 
each buffalo), £\, loa od. ; bells to himg on their necks, 4a ; rent 
of grazing land, £f > : total, £x\, 17a 9^ Out of the forty pair, 
thirty individuals are likely to be females yielding milk. Each buffalo 
gives a MT of mOk daily, hence there will be 30 sers of milk. 
Deducting a $m as the share of the keepers, there remains a8 
sm to the owner; a8 sen of milk at the rate of ra sen of milk to 
one ser ofgA^ will yield a jm 5 eUiataks of gM, the price of which 
is about 3a Hence the monthly income is £^ 10a od., or the 
annual inoome 

Sdifganj is the i^tkt sdtt of the sheep-breeding trade. The 
gareris there principally rear the long-tailed and short-homed 
species called garer, which is said to have been brought into the 
District from the hilly country south of Monghyr. The ewes have 
thfir first lamb when two years old, generally in the month of 
October. They breed once a year, and very seldom have more 
than one lamb at abirth. They breed until seven years of age. 
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Each thus gives birth to 4 or 5 lambs. The males are gelded 
when 4 months old, and are sold when 2 years old, for about 

3, 15s. od. a score, to dealers who come mostly from Murshiddbdd, 
whence they find then way to Calcutta, and all over Bengal In 
March the lambs are Shorn, and each gives ^ scr of wool, which is 
much finer than subsequent shearings. The second shearing is 
in the month of June, and the thurd in October. The wool is sold 
at the rate of 3 sers for as., and each sheep therefore yields 
annually sixpence worth. In Sdifganj there are about 10,000 
breeding sheep. Every herd of 200 or 250 sheep is under two 
men, each man being paid as. a month, and getting besides his 
food, which costs 4s. more. The principal profit of the gareris is 
derived from the manufacture of blankets, which is described at a 
subsequent page. Each sheep gets monthly one chhatdk or two 
ounces of khari nimak, a coarse kind of Glauber salts, which 
comes chiefly from Patni, but is also produced in Purniah. The 
price of a man of the salts varies from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 

The Collector in 1872 returned the following prices of domestic 
animals: — A cow costs £1^ 4s. od.; a pair of oxen, a pair 
of male buffaloes, od; a pair of female buffaloes, j^4, 

los. od.; a score of ewe sheep, £2, los. od; a score of female 
kids six months old, £1 ; a score of male kids of the same age, 
^£'i, los. od.; a score of full-grown gelded pigs, j^io; a score of 
sows, £^ ; and a score of young pigs six months old, £j, ros. od. 
to £2. In 1811, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made an estimate of 
the value of live-stock in the District of Purniah. Although the 
District is now about one-fourth smaller in area than it was at that 
period, it is probable that, with the increasing wealth of the country, 
this kind of property has increased nol only in value but in number 
to the extent of 25 per cent I have, therefore, accepted Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton’s estimate of the number of animals as approxi- 
mately representing the number now existing in Purniah District, and 
have calculated their value according to the above return of the 
Collector as follows: — Number of bulls reserved for breeding, 
6660, value ;^999o ; bulls used for ploughing, 22,400, value 
£iZfi^\ oxen used in wheel carriages, 1034, value ^^1551; 
oxen used in carts, 4500, value ^6750; oxen used in carrying 
loads, belonging to traders, 27,150, value ;^4o,7as; oxen used 
for carrying loads, belonging to farmers, 9290, value £iz, 9 ZS i 
oxen used for carrying loads, belonging to the high castes, 2760, 
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value £41^0} oxen used both in the plough and for carrying 
loads, 3200, value ;£93oo; oxen used in manufacture, 5950, 
value ;^8925 ; oxen used in the plough alone, belonging to the 
high castes, 205,900, value ;^303,8so ; oxen used in the plough 
alone, belonging to tradesmen, 101,500, value j£7i6,jts', <»*» 
used in the plough alone, belonging to mere farmers, 639.000, 
value ; i ^958,5 oo ; cows belonging to the high castes, 179,600, 
value ;^2i5,52o; cows belonging to tradesmen, 196,200, value 
835,440; cows belonging to farmers, 457 . 5 o®» value ;^ 549 »oooi 
cows used in the plough, 57,750, value ;£69,3oo; buffaloes young 
and old, 70,475, value ^^194, 473, »Ss- od.; goats, full-grown 
females, 88,700, value ^^8870; sheep, full-grown, 21,350, value 
^8668, 15s.; short-homed sheep ot garer, 13,000, value ^£1625; 
swine, 34,100, value £34^0-, horses for carrying loads, 3475, 
value ;^695 o: total value of cattle, ;^ 3 , 39 *, 76 *, 'os. od. The 
Collector does not think that even this immense amount of money 
represents the total value of the cattle of the District, He parti- 
cularly points out that the number used in carts is probably very 
much greater than that above given. The quantity and value of 
milk produced annually in Purniah may be obuined thus 
Number of cows, 835,300; cows giving milk, 4 * 7 , 65 °; averse 
rate, one ser a day, or 9 mans a year; total quantity of cows’ milk, 
3,758,850 mans; total value of cows' milk at the average wholesale 
rate of 20 sers {\ man or 40 lbs.) per rupee, .^ 75 *i 770 - Number of 
buffaloes, 71,425; buffaloes giving milk, 23,825; toul iiuantity of 
buffaloes’ milk, 214,425 mans; total value of buffaloes’ njilk, 
^^48,885. Total milk of both kinds, about 141,9°* 1 °"®; total 
value, .5^794,655. About one-third of the milk is made into ghl, 
which, at the rate of 3 sers oighi from i man of milk, gives 101,83a 
mans, or about 362 tons, as the annual amount olghi produced 
The Agricultural Implements in use in Pumiah District 
are the following :-(*) a kind of mattock used for digging 

up There are two kinds, one with a handle fifteen inches 

long, and the other with a longer handle, measuring twenty-four inches, 
(a) 'pasni, a spud used for weeding and rootbg out grass ; ‘t has a 
blade from three to four inches square, and a handle about six inchw 
long, turned over at one end. (3) Bidd, a large rake drawn by 
cattle, and consisting of wooden spikes fixed in a transverse ^ of 
wood to which a long handle is attached. (4) ChatM, a heavy 
beam of wood used as a harrow ; while it is being drawn along, a 
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man stands on it, his weight adding to its force in breaking clods. 
(5) Hdl^ the plough, which is made up of the lag&n or handle held 
by the ploughman, the p/uU or ploughshare, the jtui or piUo, the yoke to 
whicn the cattle are attached, and the iamdl or sanidl^ wooden pins 
to keep the yoke straight. (6) Kachid or sickle. (7) Dt^d or flail. 
For the cultivation of a ‘ plough ' of land of ten to twelve bighds, 
equal to about four English acres, the foregoing implements and a 
pair of bullocks would be necessary. The bullocks would cost 
about ; the plough complete, 2s. ; the harrow or c/umki, 2s. ; a rake 
or bUd, 4s. ; the spud for weeding or pasni, 3d. j the sickle or kachid^ 
3d. ; the hatchet or h>rdl^ is. Sixpence worth of rope would also be 
necessary, so *^hat the total cost would be from‘;^3, los. to ;^4. 

Wages. — The earliest record I have met with .of tlie value 
of labour is contained in a letter of the Collector to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the i6th April 1788, in which he estimates the 
average earnings of the labouring classes at one rupee or two shillings 
a month. About 1811, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made a statistical 
survey of Furniah. I have derived the following rates of wages from 
his report. The lowest class of farm labourers received 8 dnnds or 
I s. a month, and 4 ozs. of cleaned rice a day. Such a labourer, how- 
ever, was paid specially during the harvest time at the rare of 5^ sers 
of unhusked rice, or la mans for three months; or for the whole year, 
9s. in money and 14 mans of unhusked or 9 mans of husked rice, 
which would give him 2 lbs. a day for food. The rate for cowherds 
was much the same. They received 2 dnnds a month in money, and 
^ ser of rice daily for eveiy six head of cattle tended. It was con- 
sidered a full day’s work for a man to tend 24 oxen, so that his 
monthly wages were 8 dnnds or is., and ^ ser or i lb. of rice daily. 
J^loughmen were usually remunerated by being permitted to use the 
farmer’s plough and cattle on their little plots of land during eight 
days in the month. The class of labourers who seem to have been 
best off were those who worked from day to day for hire. Their 
dinary 'daily wages were three /an of kauris or nine pies (i^d.) 
a ,dtty in money, or three sers (six pounds) weight of unhusked rice. 
On the supposition that he could obtain labour only during nine 
months of the year, a man of this class would still receive 20 mans 
of grain, which would be much more than sufficient for his support 
Female coolies were almost as well paid ; but they, as well as the 
men, seem to have been very improvident, and usually so much in 
debt aa to have to work on advandes. A very strange rate of pa)^ 
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ment (which has now died out) was that given to Musalmin cooks. 
They received ei{^t dnnds or one shilling for everv man of Sa lbs. 
weight of lice boiled by them. 

At the present day, coolies, other than agricultural labourers, are 
not to be had in the District A few Dhingars come from the 
^nhtl Paigan^s, but, usually demand as much as 8s. a month. 
Agricultural labourers are paid 7s a month. About 1842 they 
iiceived 3s. to 4s. a month, so that there has been a steady advance 
in the value of unskilled labour, the rate having increased, roughly 
speaking, about one hundred per cent, in a quarter of a century. 
Skilled labour, when employed by natives, is still generally paid in 
kind. Blacksmiths who know their work tolerably well go to the 
workshops of the East Indian Railway to seek employment, and it 
is very difficult to find in the District a man wlio can do more than 
make a ploughshare ; such a man requires from 1 8s. to ;^i , 4s. od. 
a month. Carpenters can be more readily got for 12s. to 14s. a 
month, the employment afforded by the indigo factories having 
induced them to stay in the country. They also do a good business 
in making carts and other conveyances. Bricklayers receive about 
8s. to 10s. a month. All these artisans arc usually paid in kind 
when employed by their fellow-villagers. 'Fheir wages also have 
risen of late, as ten years ago carpenters could be had for 8s. wd 
bricklayers for 6s. per mensem. The Subdivisional officer of hxinyi, 
in i873,reported that within his jurisdiction labour was abundant and 
cheap. Working in the fields or thatching houses, or doing any 
ordinary work for six hours, entitles a labourer to 3 sers of unhusked 
rice and one of his Jieals, equivalent in money value to Apiu or 
lid. Those who work for twelve hours in the day get twice as 
much. The village blacksmith receives yearly two mans of un- 
husked rice for each plough kept in working , order, the materials 
for repair being provided by the owner. For making a well, potters 
or kumbhdrs (two of whom sink and fit in the ring to a depth of 15 
or 18 feet in two days) charge 6s. or 8s. These wells do not last 
beyond two or three years, as the rings apparently are not made of 
good clay, and perhaps are not sufficiently burnt The village 
barber is also paid in unhusked nee, of which he receives 5 sers 
from each person. The washerman, where he exists, takes either 
cash payment; or on an average 5 mans {or about 3} cwts.) of un- 
husked rice a year from each household. Work done by contract, 
such as excavating for road embankments, tanks, etc., is paid for at 
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from 3 S. to 4s. per looo cubic feet Brick-making is especially cheap, 
as Nepdlfs from across the frontier engage to mould and bum them 
whenever required, the wood. being supplied and badly-burned bricks 
discarded, at 4s. per thousand. Land agency servants are liberally 
remunerated, or rent collectors, receiving i dnnd for every 
rupee of the villagers’ rent, besides what they extort. Mukaddams, 
or head-men, who receive the money from the patwdris to make over 
to the zamlnddr, are in pargand Sultinpur paid a fixed salary of from 
8s. to I2S. a month. Messengers, or piyddds, are also paid by the 
zaminddr, perhaps 4s. a month. The gordit, or office watchman, 
the only hereditary servant in the management, generally holds a 
few figMs of rent-free land. The srimdn in pargand Srfpur is 
identical with the Sult^npur mukaddam, but receives no regular pay. 

Prices. — I have been able to find little information regarding prices 
in the early records. Regular fortnightly returns to Government 
seem to have been made, as at the present time, but the original 
office copies have been all destroyed. In 1794, however, the 
Collector reported in connection with the purchase of some grain 
for Government storage, that, ‘ in Purniah District; there are only two 
rice harvests in the course of the year, namely, bhadai and agkani. 
The former is not above half as productive as the latter ; the grain 
yielded therefrom is of a very inferior quality, and held in no esti- 
mation by the natives, but for the support of the very lowest and 
poorest classes of the inhabitants, and feeding cattle. The aghanl 
crop is quite the reverse, bears a higher price, and is sought after 
and purchased by all descriptions of merchants, as well for its 
superior quality as the length of time it will keep good ; whereas the 
bhadai grain begins to decay, it is said, after one year’s keeping. 
The bhadai rice, when cleaned, sells at 2 mans 10 sers per rupee (or 
IS. 2jd. per cwt.); unshelled bhadai dhdn or rice, at 4^ mans pet 
rupee (or 7id. per cwt.) ; aghanl rice, cleaned, at 2 mans per rupee 
(or IS. 4jd. per cwt.) ; unshelled aghanl rice, 4 mans per rupee (or 
7 i<l. per cwt.). Artiah, or fine rice, one rupee per man (or 2s. 
9 Jd. per cwt.).’ He adds : * Wheat is another commodity, the 
produce of this District, that is greatly sought after by all classes 
of people, and is generally very cheap and moderate. If the 
Governor-General in Council thinks proper to direct, 25,000 mans 
(or 893 tons) of it can be purchased without the smallest risk or 
difficulty. The price is generally from 3 to a mans 10 s<rs per 
rupee (or is. 4|d. to is. 3 |d. per cwt.).’ 
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The Subdivisional officer of Aririyd, in 1873, reported that within 
his junsdicbon prices of food-grains, and all kinds of agricultuni 
produce, have fallen considerably since 1866, the year of the great 
famine in Orissa. The average of the rates for the whole District shows 
that during that year the best cleaned rice was selling at ns. ajd. a 
cwt., or Rs. 4 a man of 82 lbs. ; coarse rice, at 9s. 6d. a cwt, or Rs. 

a man; fine unhusked rice, at 6s. rod. a cwL, or Rs. 2^ a man; 
coarse unhusked rice, at 6s. 7^d. a cwt., or Rs. 2 a man; barley, at 6s. 
lod. a cwt., or Rs. 2^ a man; unhusked barley, at 5s. y^d. a cwt., or 
Rs. 2 a man; Indian com grain, at 5s. yjd. a cwt., or Rs. a a man ; 
Indian com in the ear, at 2s. 9id. a cwt., or R. i a man; wheat, at 
ns. 2^d. a cwt., or Rs. 4 a matt; sugar-cane, at 9s. 6d. a cwt., or 
Rs. 3^ a man. In 1872 the prices were — for J est rice, 2S. 9 id. a 
cwt., or R. 1 a man; common rice, 2s. ojd. a cwt., or 12 dntuis a 
man; best unhusked rice, rs. ajd. a cwt, or 7 tfnmfs a man; 
common husked rice, is. ojd. a cwt., or 6 dnnds a man; barley, is. 
8^d. a cwt., or 10 dnnds a man ; unhusked barley, is. 4jd. a cwt., 
or 8 dnnds a man ; Indian com grain, 2s. 4^d. a cwt., or 14 dnnds 
a man; Indian corn in the ear, is. 42d. a cwt, or 8 dnnds a. man; 
wheat, 2s. 9|d. a cwt., or R. 1 a sugar-cane, 6s. lod. a cwL, 
or Rs. 2^ a man. The price of (drl, the fermented juice of the 
palm tree, has remained stationary throughout the whole period, and 
sold without v.iriation at a little more than a penny a (piart, or ijd. 
a of 2 lbs. In the last week of December 1875, after the 
aghanl or main harvest of the year h.aJ been gathered, the prices of 
food-grain in the city of ruiniah, and at the l.irge mart of K^sbi, 
were at the following rates : — Purniah city, best nee, 5s. yjd. per 
cwt., or 20 sers per rupee ; common rice, 4s. lojd. per cwt., or 23 
Sirs per rupee ; wheat, 4s. 8d per cwt., or 24 sers per rupee. Kdsbi, 
best rice, 5s. yjd. per cwt., or 20 pcr rupee ; common rice, 5s. 
4d. per cwt., or 21 sers per rupee; wheat 5s. y^d. jier cwt., or 20 
Sirs per rupee. 

The Weights and Measures in use in Purniah District are 
exceedingly various, 'j'he standard man of 82 lbs. avoirdupois is 
occasionally met with in buying and selling by weight. Its minor 
denominations are : — 4 chautis = i chhatdk or 2 ozs. ; 4 chhatdks = 

I pod; 4 pods = I ser, or 2 lbs. 14 drs.; 5 sers = i paseri; 8 paseris = 

1 man or maund. The ser is most commonly estimated in tolds, 
80 of which go to the standard ser of 2 lbs. 14 drs. weight. The 
number oitolds in aser^ however, varies very much in Purniah, from 
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64 to 105 being found in different parts of the District The follow- 
ing return for each pargand has been supplied to me by the Collector: 
— Asji, 80 toUs to tbe se, , principal market at Roti ; Badaur, 80, 
85, and 105 folds to the ser — 80 told ser in use at Barsof, the chief 
market ; Bhonii, 80 folds = i standard ser ; Burigangal, 96 folds to 
the ser\ Chak Dildwarf, 96 folds to the ser ; Dharmpur, 64 and 72 
folds to the ser — the 72 told ser used at Diimar, the chief market ; 
DiMwatpur, 96 folds to the ser; Fathipur Singhii, 80 folds to the 
ser ; Garhl, 96 and 105 folds to the ser ; HatancM, 80, 96, and 105 
UAds to the ser ; H^veli Pumiah, 80 and 85 folds to the ser — the 
fonner weight used at Phdlwarf, the principal market ; Kadbi, 80 
and 85 folds to the ser — the former used at Kiimshl, and the latter 
at Azfmnagar, the principal markets; Kinkjol, 80, 96, and 105 
folds to the ser — the 105 told ser in use at Muhadahpur, the principal 
market; Katiydr, 72 folds to the jer — ^the same weight used at the 
principal markets of Kum^lripur and Sdifganj ; Kholii, Mildaw^T, 
Pawikhill, Shdhpur, and Sripur, 80 folds to the ser; Sultdnpur, 64 
and 80 folds to the ser; Suijyapur, Zo folds \jq thejer — the same 
weight used at Krishnaganj and Kilidganj, the principal markets ; 
Tdjpur, §0 folds to the ser ; Terakhardd, 64 and 80 folds to the ser. 
The Collector states generally that the 105 told ser is used in the 
south-east of the District, near the Ganges, in fhdt^ Manihdrf. The 
96 told ser is used in the same neighbourhood, and farther north. 
The 80 told ser is used generally in the Krishnaganj Subdivision. 
The 72 told weight is employed in Dharmpur, Katiydr, and Kumirf- 
pur. In the north-west of Dharmpur, and in the western ports of 
Terakhardd and Sultdnpur, i.e. round the villages of Mati^hi and 
Riniganj, the 64 told weight is used. The 85 told ser is us^ in the 
large rice-mart of Kdsbd, and in some villages in the east of the 
District 

Hay and grass measures are : — 16 poors or bundles = r sori; t6 
sorU — r soraha. The measurements of distance are : — 4]^ hdfhs = 
I kdthd ; 20 kdthds = r rod ; 85 rasis = i ios ox 2 English miles ; 
10 ios = I manzal. The denominations of the standard measure of 
area are : — 4^ hdths ~ t kdthd or lagd; 20 kdthds or lagds = i hi^sd 
or ^ of an acre ; but in every pargand the number of hdths to 
the la^ varies, and in some of these divisions as many as twenty 
different lagds are in use. Varying standards are often met with 
in neighbouring villages, and sometimes in the same village. The 
following is a list of the different poles in each pargand: — Asji, 
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4, 5, and 6 Mih to the kdtkd ; Badaur, 4^ and 5 hith ; Bhaura, 4 
kith; Burfgangal, 4 hith; Chak Diliwaii, 4 hith ; Dharmpur, 5J 
and 6 hith; Diliwarpur, 4, 4J, juid 5 hith; Fathipur Singhii, 5 
and 6 hith ; Gagii, 4 hith ; Garhi, 4J hith ; Gar^, 6 hith ; 
Hatandi, 4 hith; Hiveli Pumiah, 4J, 5, and 6 hith; Kadbi, 3J, 

4, 4i, 4j, 4}. 5. si. si 6. 6i. 6i. 6J, 7, 7*. 7i 8, and 9 

hith; Ki.ikjol, 4 hith; Kasfmpur, 4 hith; Katiydr, 3^,3}, 4.4w. 
4i 4i, 4i S. Si. Si 6. 6i 6i, 6^ 7, and 7i Aith ; Kholrf, 4i and 
5 hith ; Kharba, 4^ hith; Kumiripur, 3J, 33i 4. 451. 4i. 4i. 4i 

5. si. si 6. 6 t. and 7i ; Mahfnagar, 4i Ad/A ; MAlda- 

w4r, 4 and 4^ hith; PawdkhiH, 6 hith; Shdhpur, 5 hith; Sripur, 

5 and 6 hith; Sultdnpur, 4^, 5, and 6 hith; Surjyapur, 5 hith; 
Tijpur, 4^, 4i S. si. si. Si and 7 J Ad/A ; Tappd Lakhpiira, 4 hith ; 
and Teiakliardi, 6 hith. The highi measured by the 3^ hith pole 
is equal to 1225 square yards, or ‘253 of an acre ; measured by the 
3I hith pole is equal to 1406 square yards, or -288 of an acre ; the 
4 hith or standard Bengal dighi is equal to 1600 square yards, or ’33 
of an acre ; the 4i hith is equal to 1806 square yards, or 373 of an 
acre ; 4* hith, which is very common in Pumiah, is equal to 2025 
square yards, or -418 of an acre ; 4$ ^d/A is equal to 2256 square 
yards, or '466 of an acre; 5 *5®° square yardj or 

•516 of an acre ; si Ad/A equal to 30*5 y"ds, or 625 of m 

acre ; 6 hith, also very commonly used, equal to 3600 s.iuarc yards, 
or -744 of an acre ; hith equal to 42*5 square y.nds. ..r 373 of 
in acre : 1 hith equal to 4900 square yards, or 1 or : re ; 9 lith 
equal to 8100 square yards, or 1-673 acre. The local meMu.^ of 
time, besides the usual divisions of day, month, year, etc., which are 
the same in native as in English calcularion, are as follows :-6c 
pH = I ianda ; 120 danda = i ghari ; ighari = i prahar; ^frahar 

— 1 dfliy* 

Land Tenures.— The following account of the different kinds 
of tenures in Pumiah District has been condensed from a report 
on the subject by Deputy -Collector B4bu Rajanmith ChattaijL 
The various forms of land tenure prevailing are, for the most part, 
precisely the same as in neighbouring Districts, in the Accounte of 
which I have fully described them. In the present case, therefore, 
I have coniined detailed description to the few cases where tenures 
present haracteristics distinct from those observed elsewhere. All 
tenures may be divided into two classes — those paying revenue or 
rent, and those exempted from such payment. The following 
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twenty varieties of revenue and rent-paying tenures are met with 
in Pumiah : — 

(i) The zamMdri is an estate of the first degree, an absolute 
right of proprietorship in the soil, subject to the payment of a 
fixed amount of revenue to Government. If this revenue fall 
into arrears, the estate may be put up to auction and sold to 
the highest bidder. The purchaser acquires the estate free of 
all encumbrances created since the Permanent Settlement, and 
obtains a statutory title. A zaminddri is hereditary according 
to the law of succession by which the proprietor is governed. 
It is assignable in whole or in part. It may be mortgaged. 
The zamlnddr can grant leases either for a term or in perpetuity. 
He is entitled to rent for all land lying within the limits of his 
zaminddri; and the rights of mining, fishing, and other incorporeal 
rights are included in his proprietorship. The Decennial Settle- 
ment of Purniah, which was concluded in the year 1790, when Mi. 
Heady was C'ollector, and Mr. Colebrooke, who carried out the 
measure, Assistant-Collector, was made with the zaminddrs for entire 
fargands or fractions of pargands. The number of estetes at that 
time was an; but the number now borne on the tauji or revenue- 
roll is 1629, consisting of 211, the number at the period of the 
Decennial Settlement, minus 3 struck off on account of diluvion, and 
158 transferred to other Districts, leaving 50 old estates; 1550 re- 
sumed rrvcnne-frce estates ; 25 new estates, formed under the opera- 
tion of the Partition I.aw — 13 in permanently settled estates, and 
12 in resumed ones; i new estate, acquired by purchase; i 
acquired by alluvion ; and 2 estates transferred from other Districts. 
Of these 1629 estates, 28 are the property of Government, of which 
3 were acquired by escheats, i (called Inglis Khopikatf, in pa> - 
gana Kdnkjol) by purchase from a landholder for the settlement of 
native invalid troops, and 24 by purchase at auction shies for arrears 
of revenue. The revenue of these 28 estates is ;^368, 9s. i id. The 
following classification of the estates in Pumiah District is taken 
from the Quarterly Land Revenue Return of the 30th June 1875 = — 
'I’hcre are 230 permanently settled estates paying more than £,\q 
in revenue, and yielding a total revenue of ;^i35, 448, ifis. od.; 1351 
permanently settled estates, paying ;^io and le.ss, and yielding a 
total revenue of .^^4789, 8s. od. ; 15 estates the property of indi- 
viduals temporarily settled or farmed, and yielding a total revenue 
of 2S. od. ; 5 estates held under the direct management of 
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the Collector, and yielding a total revenue of ;^ai, i8s. od. ; 5 
Government estates under temporary lease, and yielding a total 
revenue of 8s. od. ; and 22 Government estates under direct 
management, and yielding a total revenue of;^33o, i8s. od. Of 
the 1550 resumed revenue-free estates, 1527 were settled at half- 
rates in perpetuity with the proprietors, agreeably to section viii. of 
Regulation xix. of 1793. These resumptions were made between 
the years 1836 and 1846. The number of partitions of estates-in- 
chief that have taken place in this District is only 1 5 , and the 
number of separate accounts opened under Act xi. of 1859. 46. 

When the Permanent Settlement bnaine l.\w, the District was 
divided as follows amongst the chief landholders: — R.inl Indrabati 
of Mohini, near Kdsbd, was zam'indAr of Snll.inpur, Srfpiu, 

Fathipur Singhid, Hdvcli, Katiydr, Kum.irfpiir, (iatari, md N.lthjnir 
(the last of^vhich is now transferred to Jthdg.d])ur). /<itrxiiniis 

comprise about 2000 square miles. R.djd M.ulhu Siiih of I ).>ilth.mgah 
was zaminddr of Dharmpur, which occupied an area of 1063 srpiarc 
miles, or one-fifth of the whole District. 'I'akfr-ud-din llusdm held 
pargdna Surjyapur, which is 726 square miles in area, llaka lilld was 
zaminddr of Tladaur, which is 295 square miles in area. Sibn.dth 
and Gauri Ndth were joint-proprietors of Tdjpur, which is 180 square 
miles in area. Dular Sinh, the grandfather of R.’ijd Nilanand Sinh, 
at present one of the largest landholders in the 1 )istrict, w.is zaminddr 
of Terakhardd, which has an area of only 76 squ.ire miles. 'J'hc 
assessment seems not t have exceeded the capabilities of the t st.ilcs, 
as most of the larger ones have not changed hands, but still continue 
in the possession of the descendants of those with whom the Settle- 
ment was made. The only large property that has been broken up 
is that of Rdni Indrabati. In 1850, Bdbu Pratdp Sinh, father of 
Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh and R.di Dhanpat Sinh of Murshiddbdd, 
purchased the whole of pargands Hdveli Pumiah and Sultdnpur, 
and about half of pargands Fathipur Singhid, Sripur, Katiyar, and 
Kumdripur ; the late Mr. Palmer of Pumiah acquiring the remain- 
ing portions of the last-named pargands. Rdjd Nilanand Sinh 
purchased Gardri. Bdbu Pratdp Sinh subsequently sold Sultdnpur 
to Mr. Forbes, the present zaminddr. 

(2) Tdluks arc met with in Pumiah District, but they arc not so 
numerous as in Bengal, and are all dependent, or shikml. The 
a bse"c* of hutdri or independent tdiuks is accounted for by the fact 
tha^ at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the parg/and system 
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had not been broken up, as had been the case, for uscance, au over 
the Rijshihf Division; and Government «as able to make its assess- 
ments and settlements on tne well-maraed imes afforded by the par- 
jwii/or original fiscal unit The same reason it given for the absence 
of moAnental estates. Although 'very large tracts were 

and in fact bad not been assessed, they lay, unfortu- 
hatdy for the revenue, within recognised areas, and the advantages 
of. dieir cultivation went to the landholders. In much ofliower 
Bengal, on the other hand, waste land lay for the most part outside 
the zaminddri limits; and when the landholders began to reclaim 
and absorb these tracts. Government was able to intervene and 
assert its rights to a fair share in the proceeds of such land. 
Dependent tdluis are usually of the istimrdri spedes ; that is, farms 
or leases granted by the landholder in perpetuity at a fixed stipu- 
lated rent; and often, in cases where the lessee was a relative, 
favourite, or old servant of the lessor, at a quit rent In this 
District they are of comparatively old origin. Some of the istimrdris 
were granted by the Nawdbs of Pumiah ; and several, it appears, were 
creat^ or confirmed by a farmer of the District revenue, Achinta 
Kii, about 1771, shortly after the assumption by the Company of 
the management of the revenues. The kdndngos of each pargand 
usually held one or more istimrdris from the samlnddrs. Gopi- 
Iritiif Rii, a Bengali of Kintanagar, near Kihlgoli, was kdstdngo 
ofDhormpurin 179^ and held five or six istimrdris. Harichand 
Rif UU, a Kiyasth , .id kindt^ of N^thpur and Gardri, acquired 
two or three. These tenures are all hereditary and transferable, 
and not resumable by the grantors; but they are liable to be 
by puTchasers of parent estates at sales for arrears of 
revenue, if not specially roistered under the provisions of Act 
xl of 1859. They are most numerous in the pargands of Hdveli, 
Dharmpur, Fathipur Singhid, and Srfpur. The following are some 
of the largest istimrdris in the District : — Tdluk Vishnupur, in par- 
gatid Haveli, paying in rent ;^2o6, 8s. od. It was granted to Aga 
ViihammAd AU Khdn, the last native magistrate of Pumiah, and 
grandfather of Aga Saib-uUd Khdn, the leading Musalmdn gentle- 
man in the tovm of Pumiah at the present day. From the copy of the 
stttiad filed in the Collectorate, it would appear to have been granted 
by Achinta Rdi, the fanner. It is more probable that it was only 
confirmed by him. Tdluk Gohoma, in pargand HdveU, paying in 
rent ^£236, 8s. od., and at present held by Mr. Forbes of Sultdnpur. 
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7 hfnks_ Perwd- and Ram>li, in SulLinpur; rent, jQm, 

1 6s 0(1. The total number of istnnnirh in the nistrict, as far as 
can be gathered from the Road Cess Records, is 263, of which 24S 
are held directly from tlie zaminddrs, and 15 f:om j>atmddts or 
other subordinate landholders. All arrears of rent due from holders 
of istimrdris are realized by a recourse to the Civ il Courts under 
Act viii. (r.c.) of 1865, and Aa viii. (n.c) of 1869, except on th? 
estates of Rai Dhanpat Sinh and R.u l.;iKshnn|xit Sinh, the boUnre> 
on account of whiidi arc reali/.cd, as in the case of putiih, by the 
summary process presrrilx-d by Rcj;ulation viii. of 1819. B.ibu 
Pratdp Sinh, on purchasing the estates of Rdj.l Bijdi Gobind Sinh 
of Siifganj at auction sale, tried to annul and avoid the islimrtUit 
and mukarrans previously created; but afterwards tame to term ‘• 
with the holders of those tenures, on their entering into an a^rce 
ment to submit to the same summary process for realization of 
rent as is prescribed for patnis. When an isUmrdti is sublet in 
perpetuity, it is called, in Vurniah, not a dar-istitnrdri, but a patni. 
In fact, the word paint seems to be loosely applied to any tenure 
cieated in perpetuity. 

(3) Ndnkdr Taluks are tracts of land originally exempted from 

assessment during the Muglnil administration, being intended for 
the support of the zamiuddrs and their families. They ai e confined to 
parganis Sripur and Surjyapur, and consist of the following holdings, 
as ascertained from the Quinquennial Register of 1798: — (i) Mauzi 
Baniingarh, ndnkdr of Tilakndth Rdi, in Sripur, measuring 1178 
local btghdSftixA supposed to yield a profit of ;^i8 a year. (2) 
Mauzd .Sungsea, ndnkdr in Sri|nir, me.'isuring idfio local Idghds, 
and yielding a profit of jC^9 ^ (3) Ndnkdr of zaminddrs of 

Barhampur and Khagra, in Suijyapur, measuring 605 local bighds, 
producing ;£’240 a year in rents. (4) Ndnkdr for the Nidzat Kliagra 
family in Suijyapur, measuring 500 local bighds^ and v ielding a 
rental of ;^a75* None of these arc assessed to Government 
revenue, as they were included within pargand estates 

(4) The Patii Tenure was introduced into Purniah about 
the year 1838, by the zantinddrs of JamiiikdncB in Murshiddbdd, 
now known as the Paikpdrd family, when their estate of 
Raghupur Raunid in Dharrnpur was let out as a patni tdluk, 
Raghupur Raunid formerly belonged to Rdjd Madhu Sinh of 
Dhazmpur, but was sold for the rccoveiy of arrears of revenue in 
1790; and as sales were then held in Murshiddbdd, it came into 
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the hands of its present owners A peculiarity attaches to this 
property, in that arrears are realized by a civil suit, and not by the 
summary procedure prescribed by Regulation viii. of 1819. This 
is owing to an erroneous notion that the patnl law is not applicable 
to a purely fasll mahdl or Behar estate, such as Dharmpur. Subse- 
quently, Bdbu Pratdp Sinh, also of Murshiddbdd, sublet his Fumiah 
estates in painU, so that the patni system seems to have owed its 
origin to absenteeism. A few only of the resident zaminddrs have 
let their estates in patni; most of them sublet their estates on leases, 
under the mustdjlrl system, for periods varying from five to nine 
years. The total number of patnis in Fumiah is 409. They are most 
numerous in pargands Hiveli, Badaur, Sripur, Sultdnpur, and Kadbd. 
Thirty-nine patnis, in nine parent estates, have been registered 
under the provisions of Act xi. of 1859. The main condition in 
the tenure is, that in the event of arrears occurring, the tenure may 
be sold by the zamlnddr ; and if the sale proceeds do not liquidate 
the debt, the other property of tho defaulting patniddr is liable for 
it These tenures are transferable, answerable for the personal 
debts of the patnlddrs, and subject to the process of the Courts of 
judicature in the same manner as other real property, without, 
however, in any way prejudicing the rights of the zaminddrs. All 
transfers of patni tdluks must be registered in the zamlnddr’ s office. 
Patniddrs may under-let, but such leases are not binding on the 
superior landholder in the event of the tenure being sold for arrears. 

(5) Darpatfds and (6) Sepatnis are under-tenures created by a 
patniddr, by whjch he transfers his own rights in the whole or part 
of his tdluk. A patni of the second degree is called a darpatni; 
a similar under-tenure created by a darpainiddr, or a patni of the 
third degree, being called a stpatni. Regulation viii. of 1819 
secures for both these sub-tenures the same rights and immunities 
as attach to patnis themselves, ‘ in so far as concerns the grantor 
of such under-tenures,’ and contemplates similar advantages as 
accruing io patnis of the fourth degree, oichdrpatrds — a tenure, how- 
ever, which is hardly ever met with, and does not exist in Fumiah. 
In case the proprietor of the superior patni withholds the rent due 
from himself to the zamlnddr, the holders of 'these secondary 
tenures were liable to have all their rights cancelled, although they 
might have paid their own rents to the patniddr. In order to pre- 
vent frauds of this kind, the under-holders are now allows to advance 
the amount of rent due to the zamlnddr, which is then considered 
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a loan to the patrAddr, and constitutes a lien on his tdhtk, in the 
same manner as if it had been made upon mortgage ; and the under- 
tenure holders may apply for immediate possession of the paitti of 
the defaulter, and recoup themselves from its profits. The patni is 
not returned to the original holder till he proves, in a regular suit 
to be instituted for the purpose, that he has repaid the loan, or that 
it has been realized from the usufruct of the tenure. These 
tenures are numerous in /argands Hiveli and Badaur. The first 
darpahA dates from the year 1854, and the first sepatni from 1871. 

(7) Mukarrarl and (8) MauruA J6ts, and (9) Kashts, are the 
names qow applied to a single description of tenure. They are all 
held at a fixed rent, and are hereditary and transferable. The 
rent paid, even when first fixed, was usually lower than that 
customary in the pargtni or mau^ to which they belonged. 
This advantage was often granted as an inducement to bring 
more land under cultivation; favourable terms were also given 
to relatives, or out of charity. These tenures were all pro- 
tected from cancelment on the occurrence of a sale for arrears 
of revenue. Mukarrarl jbts were not originally hereditary, 
but have become so in process of time. Fixity of rent does not 
ffg f t n to have been an original condition of mauru$l and kdsht 
tenures, but is apparently, an accident, which has subsequently 
attached to them. The Road Cess Returns show the number of 
mukarrarls in the District to be 31, of which 14 are held directly 
under the zamlnddrs, and 17 under patnlddrs or others. These 
tenures are found in pargands H 4 veli, Sripur, Fathipur Singhii, 
Badaur, Tijpur, and Dharmpur, and are generally small. The 
highest known annual rent of a mukarrarl jbt is ;^36, as. od. 

The Commissioner of the Bhigalpur Division wrote in 1873 : ‘A 
very conspicuous fact in the land history of this Division, the 
greatest proportion of which consists of permanently settled estates, 
is that: there are but very few intermediate permanent rights 
between tne tamltiddr and the cultivating rayat. ZamlnddHs are 
generally let in short leases to farmers, who try to make as much as 
they can during the time of their incumbency, and never think of 
improving the condition of the tenantry and the land. Except 
under most peculiar circumstances, lands or estates are never given 
in iitukarrafis or pabAs throughout these Districts, except in Putniah, 
where; 1 believe, the number of permanent intermediate rights is 
llowly increasing, though even there no great complication of rights 

voi. *Y. * 
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and interests appears to exist.’ T!te number ot permanent under- 
tenures of all kmds is, according to the Road Cess Returns, only 
1031, as against 2378 fanning leases. 

(10) Mustdjiris and (ii) Muttakuils ast the names for all the 
tenures held on contract by professed middle-men between the 
original landholder and the peasantry, 'incse two classes of rent- 
farms differ only in the extent of the area fanned, the status of a 
muttahid being higher than that of a mustdjlr. A muttahid is often 
the holder of a lease of a pargand ; the term of his lease is usually 
nine years, and is never known ^o have exceeded twenty-one years. 
These tenures seem to be in accordance with old unwritten custom, 
existing long before the commencement of the English rule. The 
origin of a muttahidi lease is often as follows — After a zaminddr 
has given leases of his estate to several persons, he again wants to 
raise money. He then lets the whole estate to one person, who is 
called a muttahid^ on the receipt of a fresh sum in ready cash, the 
smaller fanners paying their rents to the new lessee. Neither a 
muttahid nor a mmtdjir can appoint or remove pat 7 vdris, mandals, 
or gordits ; nor can he dig tanks or cut down trees without the 
permission of the landholder In fact, the difference between the 
rights of imstdfirs and muttahids and those of patnlddrs and 
istimrdriddrs is, that the former cannot do any act the effect of 
which may last beyond the term of the lease, while the latter occupy 
exactly the place of the zaminddr. 

(12) Gdchbandl is the name of a tenure which is very commonly 
met with in pargand Surjyapur, and almost nowhere else. It was in 
force there from before the time of the Permanent Settlement, and 
owes its origin to the reclamation of the jungle lands taken from the 
Nepilis about the middle of the eighteenth century. In this 
tenure the landholder lets a piece of land in farm for from five to 
seven years, for a fixed sum, without any assessment founded on the 
ascertained capabilities of the fields composing it, or on their area. 
In process of time these fanns, as, in the English sense, they may 
be called, came to be grouped into Uduks. The landholder, there- 
fore, has now to deal either directly or indirectly with two classes of 
'^holders, known as mustdjirs and md/gdzdrs. The former take leases 
of tdluks. The latter lease single gdchs^ which are then called 
khdrijd or neajdt iAdnnglgdchs — that is, separated from the ttUuis. 
The gdchddr^ who is generally a resident of the village, sublets the 
lands to thikdddrs or kUdits, who are also of the same village, keep- 
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ing in his own possession a portion of the lands, which he cultivates 
with hired labour. From the Road Cess Records it appears that 
there are 944 mdlgizdrSy and 132 mustdjirs^ in Surjyapur, holding 
directly from the zamlnddrs. The puuguzdr^ assess the rent on the 
lands let to tkikdddrs or kd/dUs^ not by ascertaining the area held by 
each, but by the quantity of seed required to be sown in each field ; 
for instance, if a field requires 8 or 16 lbs. of seed, it will pay 
ordinsmly 8 dnnd^ or one shilling in rent. This has been found in 
practice to be nearly equivalent to one rupee per standard 
or 6s. an acre. The immediate «ubholders of tho mustdfirs are 
called mdlguzdrs^ as well as gdchMrs. 

(13) Resumed Jdgir Lands are only found in the pargands 
situated along the Nepdl frontier, — Sripur, Fathipur Singhid, and 
Sultdnpur. They were originally rent-free, and were given for the 
performance of certain services, such as the prevention of the in- 
cursions of wild elephants, pigs, and tigers, coming from the Murang 
or tardi upon the cultivated lands of the District. They were 
^held by people of the Rdjbansi caste, who were called sarddrs. 
When the performance of the service for which the lands were 
granted was no longer required, the holders were assessed with 
rent. This took place before the Decennial Settlement. The 
following are the largest jdgrrs in the District : — (i) Jigir Padampur, 
in pafgand Fathipur Singhid, paying a rent of if>s. od., and 
still in the hands of sarddrs, (2) Jdgfr Pnlimiri, in Sripur; rent, 

no longer held by the descendants of the original grantee, 
having been bought by a Muhammadan. (3) Jdglr Phikd, in Sultdn- 
pur; rent, jQiio) now held by Mr. Forbes, who bought it at an 
auction sale in execution of a Civil Court decree. A considerable 
jdgiry^dJS attached to Tdluk Ramdi, in pargand Sultdnpur, called Tdluk 
Piprd, and was conferred on one Mir Sdyyid Ali, a native of Gdlastin 
in Persia, in consideration of his keeping up a bod v of men for guard- 
ing the northern frontier. The total number of ja^rs shown by the 
Road Cess Records is 41, of which 35 are in pargand Surjyapur. Of 
these the largest are— (i) Jhutdkhar ; rent, 12s. od. (2) Shdp- 
nikld ; rent, ;^8, i6s. lo^d. (3) Dhanigdon; rent, ^3, 14s. 3d. (4) 
DiShdsadhd; rent, 13s. 6d. (5) Panah Mauzd; rent, £1, 148. 9d. 

,A 11 of these seem rather to have been given by the zamlnddrs to old 
servants as rewards for past services, than with the object of securing 
new dependents. 

(14) Kdmat is the name given to the lands which the zamlnddr^ 
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or other superior landholder, retains for his private use, and which he 
cultivates either by hired labour or by tenants-at-wUL Such lands 
are called kkdmdr in the east of the District 

(15) Jbt Jamd is the general name for the holding of an ordbary 
culUvator. In Pumiah District fixity of tenure attaches to most of 
these holdings. Occupancy jits, as they are called, are hereditary 
but not transferable, except with the consent of the superior holder. 

(15) HUhasli Jbt is a species of occupancy rayati, or cultivat- 
ing tenure, prevalent on the banks of the Kdsi and the Ganges in 
the paigandsoi Dharmpur, Garhi, Chak DiMwarf, and Kinkjol, but 
unknown in other parts of the District. Its peculiarity is that the 
jamd or rent is ascertained every year after the measurement of the 
lands cultivated, according to the current rates, called herd, for each 
crop, which are given subsequently under the head of Rates of Rent. 
The measurement is made after the crop is reaped, and is generally 
carried on from the month of January (M 4 gh) to March (Chaith) 
by an amin or surveyor on behalf of the landlord, and the v illag e 
paiwdrf, in the presence of the cultivator. If the landlord fail' to 
measure the lands after the crops have been cut, and ascertain the 
rent according to the nature of the crop grown on each plot, he can 
recover only as much rent as he got in the previous year. If he 
neglects to measure the land for a number of years in the same way, 
he can claim only the rent of the year in which the lands were last 
measured. The rent of each holding is fluctuating, and increases or de- 
creases every year according to the area cultivated. If a tenant holds 
30 acres and cultivates only 20, allowing the rest to remain fallow, he 
pays rent for the cultivated 20 acres according to the crop sown in 
them; and for the fallow land he pays at the rate which he had paid 
for the same land in the previous year, or according to the rdte^for 
fallow land specified in his lease, when there is a condition to that 
effect. Even if the whole 30 acres be left fallow, in which case the 
landlord receives very little rent, he cannot let the lands to another, 
nor demand more for the fallow than the lease or the customary rate 
or herd allows. The tenure is not generally transferable by sale, 
unless there is a special custom to that effect in the village in which 
the land lies. Several tenures of this kind are, however, known to 
have been sold in execution of Civil Court decrees. They can be 
sublet, but this is not generally done. The holders are usually 
Brdhmans, Rijputs, and the members of the higher castes, as well 
as Musalmins. Few or none of the lower castes hold these tenures. 
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which are considered to be of old origin. Now-a-aays, on the 
of the Ganges and the Kdsi, numbers of non-resident rayats, known 
as dotwdrs, principally from Bhigalpur District, take hiilhasli jbts 
as yearly tenants. In such cases the holdings, ovi'ing to the changes 
in the course of the river, are not the same from year to year. 
Rent is paid according to the her&y and the tenants acquire no rights 
in the land. The original cultivator’s tenure in Dharmpur was hhaoRy 
that is to say, rent was paid in kind, half the produce generally 
going to the zaminddr. I find from the letters of the Collector to the 
Board of Revenue, before the period of the Permanent Settleineni, 
that the rent in kind was then being gradually altered into a money 
rent by the zaminddri amlds or managers, in collusion with the rayats. 
It was about this time that the hdlhasll system came into existence. 
The whole of the great Dharmpur pargand is the property of the 
Mahdriji of Darbhangah, and is at present under the Court of Wards, 
by whom it has been proposed to change the system to one of pay 
ment according to the quality of the land, on the ground that tlic 
zaminddr is completely at the mercy of the rayat, who may c ultivate 
as much or as little of his jdt as he likes, and pay accordingly. The 
system requires the zaminddr to keep up a large establishment to 
measure the land every year, in order to ascertain what crops are 
grown, and to assess rent accordingly. It is said to give rise to un- 
limited speculation and dishonesty on the part of the subordinates, 
and is altogether a most unsatisfactory and difficult system to work. 

Some other tenures exist on this estate which resemble the Md- 
hasli form of holding, but still differ Cw^entially from it The manner 
of rent collection in Dharmpur most in vogue, next to that just men- 
tioned, is called the jbt-jamd, under which the rent is collected at 
hdlhasli rates, but the rayat selects whatever land he likes for 
cultivation, the boundaries of his holding not being shown in the 
zaminddri papers. This is the system which now prevails in Bha- 
w^lnfpur, the most eastern of the three Subdivisions included in the 
pargand, and in some parts of Gondwiri, but not in Bfrnagar. The 
origin of the system is easily explained. The river KiSsl, after cover- 
ing vast tracts of land wifh sand, and rendering them uninhabitable 
and uncultivable, takes some new direction, and in course of years 
this land again becomes fit for cultivation ; the villagers return, and 
break up patches here and there, and their rent is assessed accordmg 
to the nature and extent of their cultivation. It is necessary to 
assess low rates, in order to attract cultivators. In course of time 
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these disconnected patches become well-defined jots, and are entered 
in the village books against the names of the cultivators. As the land 
is reclaimed from jungle, and cultivation advances, the villages adopt 
the hdlhaslt system instead of the jdtjamd. Such has been the case 
in Gondwar.l. As soon as the villages are destroyed by the Kdsi 
and relapse into Jungle, the hdlhasli system gives way to the jot- 
jamd, as is the case in Bhawdnipur, and will probably soon be the 
case in Birnagar, the most western Subdivision. There are one 
or two other systems of collections which are rare, and appertain 
cither to single villages or individual cases. Une is called hdrbtra, 
which is really a jotjamd held at the same rates for all lands brought 
under cultivation, irrespective of the kind of crop. A second is 
known as mushaksi, and is equivalent to an ordinary lease of an 
uncertain quantity of land at a fixed rental, payable whether all or 
any part of the land is cultivated or not. 

(16) Kulditi is the name of the lowest class of tenures in 
Purniah, the holders being the nearest approach to tenants-at-will 
of which the District affoids example. It is divided into two kinds, 
.according to the manner of payment of rent — (a) Nakdl, in which 
the rent is paid in money ; and (p) Bhaoli, in which it is paid in 
kind. Again, under bhaoH kulditi there are two descriptions -(i) 
Adhid, in which the tenants give half the actual produce, of the 
lands to the landlord ; and (2) Kutbandi, 'rherc they contract to 
pay such fixed quantity of the produce as may be previously agreed 
upon, whatever the .actual yield of the lands may be. The number 
of each of these classes of rayats cannot be ascertained from the 
Road Cess Returns. 

(17) TTie Goldganj Jamd arises in the following manner : — Goldi 
or granaries are built on the banks of the Kdsi and the Ganges 
during the four months from November to April, when trade is most 
active. Rice and other country produce are stored in them till 
exjiorted, and the land on which golds are built is let on lease. 
This may be called an aratddri tenure. 

(18) Hat Jamd is a lease granting the right of collecting ground- 
rent from shopkeepers and others in a market-place. The term 
i'- generally held for five years. The Phulbarid h it ncai the town of 
K.isbd, in pargand Hdveli, in the zaminddri of Pii Dh&npf.t Sinh, 
has been let in perpetuity on a species of Ptr/vi tenure. 

do) Kdshchari is the tenure under which land is let for grazing 
b'.iV.doe® and other cattle from the month of January to June. It 
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is found in Damdahi, in Dharmpur, and in Kinkjol and Kaliy.ir, 
where there are large pasture grounds. 

(20) Ramnd is a similar holding for grazing cattle from Mav and 
June to October. The zaminddrs sometimes keep ramnds under 
their direct management, and let them from year to ye.ir. In 
kdshcharl lands the long grass known as kdsh is grown, and in 
ramnds the short soft grass known as d&b. 

There are a number of revenue and rent paying inrorjioreal rights 
which may be most fitly described here, .lUlicngh tliey ( annul in some 
cases be occurately defined .as tenures — ( 1 ) i, or fishcrv, 

requires no special notice in I’urniali, being sim|)ly llie right to fush. 
The holder of a jalkar, when he is of low caste, is t .dli d .1 mahdldAr. 
The total number of jalkars included in the assessmenis of llio I’er- 
iiuncnt Settlement was 41, and their gross rental j^.Tj^stkkd rupees, 
or I2S. 4d. The names of the three largest are: — jalkar 

Nagar, in pargami Dharmpur, producing a gr-ss profit of 
17s. 6d. ; Jalkar Balgar, in Kacllxi, producing a profit of /, 35 » 
15s. od.; and jalkar Shahnagar and Kainalpiir, in H.idaur, ]»rodu( mg 
13s. 8d. In the case of A. J. Forbes, of patganA Sultiiipur, 
versus Mir Muhammad Husdin and others, it was de< tiled by the 
Privy Council that jalkar, or the right of fishery, may exist in India 
as an incorporeal hereditament, and as a right to be exercised upon 
the land of another. (2) Ghdt Jamd is the right to ply ferry boats 
on navigable rivers. Two tenures of this class have been let in 
/«/«/,— one, Ghdt Duldiganj, on the Mahdnandd, ncir the igjgc 
market of that name, and the other, Ghdt Maiwdl, in pu/fumd Hdvrh, 
near Ekambd. (3) Baukar Jamd is found only ^uporgauu K lnl jol, 
and is a lease of land containing wood for fuel i hesc leases are all 
small, such as Bankar Anui.ldbdd, ixiy.ng a rent of /'i 2 1 oti 
Bankar Taraf :>:ardyanpur, paying a rent of /Ji, 8s. oil.; and 
Chendipnr, paying a rent o{ £\, 4s. od. (4) Phalhar Jamd is a 
lease allowing the holder to collect the fruits grown in certain areas 
of country. Their v.alue is insignificiint, .is in the instances of the 
T.Trai' Bdghar, in pargand Kdnkjol, yielding los. rent, and Phalkar 
Durgapur, in pargand Hdveli, yielding j^x, 3s 6d. rent. (5) Jamd 
Shahid is a similar lease granting the right to collect honey. There 
is one lease of this kind in pargand Kumdripur, (.ailed Phulhard. 
(6) Jamd Singhoti is a lease entitling the holder to levy a certain 
tax from the sellers or purchasers of cattle at m.irkcts within the 
area he' contracts for. Two such tenures exist — at Rdnlganj, in 
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Hivelif yi^ding a rent of 148. j and Gauri» in Dhannpur, 

17s. 6d. (7) JamA Ch&tIA gives the holder the right to take 

tolAs or dues (literally, a handful of the commodity taxed) from 
the petty dealers at markets who pay no ground rent. There is 
one at Fulsa, in pargand Kumiripur, leased out at 7 s. 6d. per 
annum. (8) KaydO. Jamd is a lease given by the proprietor of 
a market, conferring the right to be the weighman in considera- 
tion of a certain annual payment. All sales and purchases of 
commodities must be made through the weighman so appointed, 
who usually charges one pice or half a pice in the rupee (| to 
per cent) on the value of the article weighed. This lease is 
found in pargands Katiydr, Kumdripur, Kinkjol, Kadbi, H 4 veli, 
Sultdnpur, and Srlpur. The kaydls or weighmen are generally of the 
Sunrl or Tell caste. 

Rent-free Holdings. — The second class of tenures prevailing 
in Pumiah District are ldkhirdj\ or rent-free holdings. Amongst 
these must be enumerated six estates, which formerly paid 9s. 6d. 
in revenue, the Government claim on which has been sold to 
the proprietors, the price realized being ;;^8, 7 s. sd. These were 
all revenue-free estates in Dharmpur, assessed about 1840 under 
the Resumption Law, in consequence of some invalidity in the 
grants creating them. There are 211 tenures entered in the 
Collector’s register of revenue -free estates -in -chief. They are 
situated as follows In Dharmpur, 63 ; in Sripur, 62 ; in Badaur, 
21 ; in Hiveli, 17 ; in Sultinpur, 13 ; in Fathipur Singhii, ii ; in 
Surjyapur, 8 ; in Hatandi, a ; in Tijpur, 2 ; in Terakhardd, 1 ; in 
Pawikhill, i ; in Asji, 2 ; in Gagri, i ; in Kadbd, i ; in Katiyir, i ; 
in Kumirfpur, 5. The total area of these 21 1 revenue-free estates 
is 60,273 fdghds, or nearly 31,000 acres, equal to 4S'44 square 
miles. The estimated rental is ;^383o. 

The Road Cess returns show that the number of rent-free 
tenures or milks, as they are called in Pumiah District, held from 
tenants-in-chief of the State, are as follow : — In Dharmpur, 6041 ; 
in Hiveli and Sultdnpur, 4,222 ; in Sripur, 1,036 ; in Tdjpur, 726; 
in Surjyapur, 663; in Badaur, 579 ; in Kadbi, 426 ; in Katiy^r, 216; 
in Kinkjol, 210; in Fathipur Singhii, 187; in As^d, 177; in 
Terakhardd, 159] in Pawdkhdli, 123 ; in Kumdripur, loi ; in Mal- 
dawdr, 97; in Burigangal, 21; in Kholrd, 18; in Shdhpur, 12; in 
Gagrd, 12 ; In Garhi, 6. The estimated rental of the 15,032 milks 
is ;^i5,409, 2S. od. The area is about 180 square miles. These 
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returns do not show the nature of these holdings, of which some 
idea may be formed from the following list, which has been pre- 
pared by B4bu Rajanindth Chattarji from the registers drawn up 
under the provisions of Regulation xix. of i793- evident that 
these giants were made almost entirely from religious or charitable 
motives, a practice which still continues, though in a very limited 
degree: 

(i) Brdhmottar; estates granted rent-free to Brihmans for their 
support and that of their descendants, either as a reward for their 
sanctity and learning, or to enable them to devote themselves to 
religious duties and education j 4®*S number, (a) Vtshnupfit ; 
innHg granted for the maintenance of temples dedicated to Vishnu ; 
319s in number. (3) ^ttar ; for the maintenance of temples dedi- 
cated to Siva ; 183 in number. (4) Debottar is land granted rent- 
free, the proceeds of which are appropriated to the worship and 
support of Hindu idols and temples; 182 in number. (5) Kdlipdjd ; 
lanHa granted for the worship of Kill ; 48 in number. (6) Mahdt- 
irdn, or lands granted for the settlement of deserving men other 
rliavi Brihmans, or to enable private persons to carry out works of 
public utility ; 47 in number. (7) Bhdtoitdr estates, granted for the 
support of Bhits, who record genealogies; 66 in number. (8) 
Tkdkurbdti estotes, granted for the support or erection of Hindu 
places of worship; 23 in number. {9) Natar Baidyandth Ji; a 
gift or grant of land made for the worship of Siva, under the name of 
Baidyanith ; 5 in number. (10) Bhawdni Pitjd; a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the goddess Bhawinl, another name of Kill , 
I in number, (i i) Madadmdsh are lands granted' rent-free for the 
support of learned or pious Muhammadans ; 1393 in number, (la) 
Indmat or Indm ; lands given by the taminidrs or dmUs as a favour; 
469 in number. (13) Tmdmb 4 rd; lands given for the maintenance 
of an imdmbdrd or place of worship, used particularly at the time of 
the festival; 55 in number. (14) Tain-KhuMkhdndilmdi 

given for the site of a Musalmin place of worship ; 4* number. ( 1 5) 
NoMor Khudd; land gixen by Muhammadans in honour 6f the One 
God, and to support his worship ; 40 number. {16) ffibandma; 
lands held under a regular deed of gift ; 8 in number, (i 7) Fa/Arana; 
lands given (or the support od/aHrs or mendicants ; 8 in number. 

(18) Indyat; lands given to favourites or old servants ; 4 in number. 

(19) Tasadak; allowance given by the State to a temple or religious 
establisliment; a in number, (ao) Ndtar Imdm Hutdtn; grant 
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made to an establishment dedicated to Imdm Husiin ; 35 in 
number. (21) Mudf; a grant of land exempted from revenue or 
rent on, the authority of the Ndzim; 3429 in number. (22) Khaifdt ; 
land given rent-free expressly as charity to a deserving object ; 1999 
in number. (23) Milk; a general name for rent-free tenures 
where their origin is uncertain or undefined ; 594 in number. (24) 
Ldkhirdj, or more properly bahdli Idkhirdj, are those tenures which 
were exemi)tcd from payment of revenue or rent under the pro- 
visions of Regulation xix. and xxxvii. of i 793 > 445 number. 
(25) Surath JIal is the land held by a milkddr who has lost his 
title-deed, in virtue of a certificate from the kdzi, stating that he has 
been in the enjoyment of the land rent-free ; 189 in number. (26) 
Kabdla means a deed of sale, and signifies that the rent has been 
remitted on payment of a lump sum of money, in the same manner 
as has been done in English times in the case of petty estates; 75 
in number. (27) Baunvna means also a deed of sale, and would 
seem to be of the same origin as the above ; i in number. (28) 
Chakband is a service tenure granted to the minor villagei official, 
called a chakladdr, for determining the limits or boundaries of all 
village areas; 12 in number. (29) /itgo't gr^mt of land made as a 
reward for some service, and generally held rent free only for life, 
but which has become hereditary in many cases ; 9 in number. 
(30) Sanad means a deed of gitt, the natui. of which cannot be 
made out, but it is probable that it owes its origin to Dehli ; i in 
number. (31) Maltkdna , land given to a landholder or zaminddr, 
who has for some reason been prevented from settling for his estates, 
for his maiiiicnance. and in consideration of his proprietary right,; 
I in nuinbe. 

lAkhiraj lands arc most numerous in par^ands Dharmpur, Sultin- 
pur, Sn'imi, and H.ixeli, w'hich have been the property of Hindu 
and absentee zaminddn. Resumptions of Idkhirdj lands were made 
before the Decenni.al Settlement ; they are known as bdztdfU, and have 
been annexed to the rent-paying lands of the zamtnddr It was not, 
however, till between 1836 and 1846 that Government appointed 
special officers for the purpose of examining the titles on which these 
tenures were held, with the result, as stated in a previous page, that 
1550 estates, with a revenue of .;^9956, 15s. o|d., and covering a 
total area of 268,425 .icres or 41 9*41 sipiare miles, were added to 
the revenue-roll. As far as tan be gathered from the records, it 
appears (hat the zamtnddts did rot make much effort to resume 
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invalid rent-free holdings. During the two years from 1859 to i860, 
983 resumption cases were instituted in the Collector’s Court, of 
which 735 were brought by the landlord of parf^anas H.iveli, Srfpur, 
Katiyir, and Kumdrlpur; 186 were brought by Mr. Forbes, who 
purchased Sultdnpur from Pratdp Sinh ; and 31 were brought by 
the Darbhangah Rdj. Of the cases instituted, 293 were decreed in 
favour of the plaintiffs, and the rest were struck off. After 1861, the 
jurisdiction in resumption matters was transferred to the Civil Courts. 
The reason that the zaminddrs did not more largely avail themselves 
of the benefit conferred by the resumption laws seems to be, that 
theso rent-free grants were very rarely given in consideration of 
money, but from pious motives or with some religious or charitable 
object, which purchasers by private sales or at aiu tion for revenue 
arrears — Hindus as well as Muhanimad.ins-— generally respected until 
about forty years ago, when some Beng.alis, having become zawinddrs, 
braved the opinion of their countrymen and began to exercise 
resumption rights. The general belief among the people of the 
District, however, is that many of these tenures were fraudulently 
created and are invalid. 

Ratks of RhNT — The following information concerning the 
rates of rent prevalent in each of the parpumls in Purniah District 
was specially returned in August 1 87 2 by the Collector. It is founded 
on detailed inquiries made by the executive officers of the District, 
under orders of the Government of Bengal dated the 4th June of that 
year. In reporting on this subject, the Collector notices several 
points, all of which have been taken into consideration in drawing 
up the statements, and which render absolutely accurate returns 
almost an impossibility. In the first place, the size of the digM 
varies in the District from 1225 square yards, when measured with 
the three and a half cubit pole, to 8100 square yards, when measured 
with the nine cubit pole. Between these two extremes, as many 
as nineteen different-sized htg/ids are known. They vary not only 
in different pargands, but in different parts of the same pargand. 
It is even found that in the same village different kinds of land 
are measured by poles of different lengths. The most common 
kinds of bighd arc those measured with the six cubit and the four 
and a half cubit pole, covering respectively 3600 and 2025 square 
yards. In my account of the local measures of the District, I 
have given all the standards in use in each of the pargands. 
Under the present head I can only give rates for the b^hd most 
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in use in each. Besides the system of rents founded on the 
nature and richness of the soil and its area, there is another much 
followed in the south-west of the District, called hdlhasli, under 
which rent is assessed according to the crop grown on the land. 
An account of this system has found a more appropriate place 
under ‘Tenures.’ The Collector thinks that these two forms of 
assessment are in reality the same, as it is generally very well known 
what kind of crop will grow in each field. There is another system 
in force, however, which is very difficult to reduce to any principle. 
In many villages a high-caste cultivator pays much less than a low- 
caste man for the same kind of land. In the northern pargands a 
further difficulty is added by the gdchbandt tenure, under which plots 
of land, varying from a few acres to ten or twelve villages, are leased 
for a lump sum, the amount of which is regulated by a variety of 
considerations, such as the caste and character of the tenant, local 
advantages of road and river communication, and proximity to 
markets. 

Pargand Asja : with measuring poles in use of 4, 5, and 6 
cubits, or 6, 7^, and 9 feet, and customary itgdds of 1600, 2500, 
and 3600 square yards, or -330, ‘sifi, and 744 of an acre. Balud, 
or sandy soil, suited for the cultivation of rice and mustard, and 
yielding four or five mans of rice and two mans of mustard per 
bigkd, pays rent at one rupee the local bighd, or 3s. 9jd. per acre. 
Doras, or earthy soil mixed with sand, producing khesdri, wheat, 
linseed, and gram, and yielding a crop of two mans, pays rent at 
the rate of one rupee the local bi'gAd, or 3s. 9 jd. an acre. 

Pargand Badaur : with a measuring pole in use of 4J cubits, 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
‘418 of an acre. Matiydr, or first quality land, mostly cultivated in 
rice, and producing three mans per bighd, is assessed at one rupee 
per local bighd, or 4s. lo^d. an acre. Second quality land, yielding 
one man and two sers of rice per bighd, pays rent at 8 dnnds the 
local bighd, or 2s. S^d. an acre. Third quality land, growing mustard 
at one man and ten sers per bighd, is assessed at 6 dnnds per local 
bighd, or IS. 9|d. per acre. Balud or fourth quality land, yielding 
one man of rice or mustard per bighd, pays a rent of 4 dnnds a bighd, 
or IS. 2}d. an acre. 

Pargand Burigangal : with a measuring pole of 4 cubits, or 6 
feet, and a customary bighd of r6oo square yards, or -330 of an acre. 
The rates are extremely low, varying from i dnnd or i^d. per local 
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bighi, or 4id. per acre, to ij, i J, ii and j amuU. Most oftlic land 
is waste, or produces grass very sparsely. 

Pafgand Chak Dilawaui with a measuring polo in use of 
cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a custoinaiy /vt, 7 /ci of 2025 square 
yards, or "418 of an acre All soiN, — or medium land, grow- 
ing mustard — khdl, very low land, produung ])ulses biihutuiitt , on 
which khesAri is the main ciop — and balud, or sand) land, growing 
wheat and linseed, — and all yielding on an average two mans out- 
turn, are assessed at a rate varying from 3 to 1 2 Annds a or 

from qd. to 3s. 63d. an acre. 

Pargand Dilawakpur : with a measuring jiole in use of 4J 
cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a (ustomary bi^^^hd of 2025 sipiare 
yards, or ’418 of an acre. Matiydr, or a loam) soil, giow’ing rite or 
mustard, and yielding three to four mans of rn c .iiid ten to fifteen 
mans oi mustard per pays rent v.irymg from 2 dnnds to 14 
dnnds the local highd, or from 6|d to 4s 3^1! an .u re 

UiiARMPUR with a measuring pole in use of 6 i uliits, 
or 9 feet, and a customary laghd of 3600 siiuare yards, or 744 of 
in acre. The rates of rent in this paryand vary to a jiei uliar extent, 
and formed the subject of a special rejiort m 1 87 5 by the Dejiuty- 
Commissioner of Wards’ Estates in the l*atn;i Division, to which, 
as an appanage of the Darbhangah R:<j, the Dharmian part^and is 
subordinate. This estate is divided into three parts, <alle<l zilds, 
namely, Bimagar to the north west, Bhawaiifpur to the south of 
Blrnagar, .and Gondwdri to the cast. The whole of this tract of 
country h.is siilifcred at various times from the destnictivc inroads 
of the Kusi river During the present century the river has gradu- 
ally been working its way to the west, and has destroyed the best 
lands of Bhawdni]nir. Some ten or twelve years ago it began to 
attack Birnagar, where some of the largest villages have recently 
been cut away. As an instance of the irresistible violence and 
destructive power of the stream, it may be mentioned that an indigo 
factory, built some four years ago at Tripaniyd in Blrnagar, is now 
covered with sand up to the very tops of the chimneys. Unlike 
the river Ganges, which spreads ovtr the land a fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt, the river Kilsl, sweeping down through the hills 
from the water-shed of Mount Everest, brings vast volumes of sand, 
which it heaps over the surface of the country, destroying the pro- 
ductive power of the land, choking the wells, and driving the 
villagers from their homesteads. It takes half a century before 
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this sand is fit for even the poorest cultivation. To these circum- 
stances the varying rates of rent and the different systems of collec- 
tion are primarily attributable, but they are in part also due to the 
fact that the Darbhangah K.'ijds never visit this portion of their pro- 
perty, as they consider it unlucky to cross the Kiisf. The collection.-i 
have been left entirely in the hands of underlings, who have sought 
their own profit at the expense of their masters. The following are 
some instances of the great variation in rates even for the same land 
in the same village. In the village of Kisbnapur Behdnl, near Kird- 
gold, the rates in the eastern told or ward Banichak are — for sdli, 
or land yielding two crops annually, 6 dnnds per local bi,^hA, or 
as. 3d. per acre ; for ckaumds or lands yielding one crop, usually a 
rich crop, as wheat, barley, oats, etc., 5 dntids per local bighd, or 
IS. lo^d. per acre ; for jangld, or lands growing pulses of sorts, 4 
dnnds per bighd, or is. fid. an acre. In the western told Kahdlgdon, of 
the same village, the rates are — for 8 dmuh per local bighd, 
or 3s. an acre ; for chautnds, 6 dnnds per local bighd, or as. 3d. an 
acre; jangld, 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. fid. an acre. These 
are the rents paid to the landlord-in-chief. In the neighbouring 
villages, for lands of precisely the same quality and possessing similar 
advantages, the a subordinate tenure-holder, collects from 

his under-tenants at the rate of one rupee per bighd or 6s. an acre 
all round, which they are said to pay willingly. The Manager is of 
opinion that, as a rule, the higher the rate the better the cultivation. 
Another instance is afforded by the rates paid in Bishnuauld, a 
village in the northern part of Gondwdrd. These are — for sdli 
land, 8 dnnds a bighd, or 3s. an acre ; for heii, or land yielding one 
crop of rice, 6 dnnds a bighd, or as. 3d. an acre ; for tnochrd or low 
rice land, 5 dnnds a bighd, or is. 10^. an acre; for ropd, or land 
suited for transplanted rice, 4-! dnnds a bighd, or is. 8^d. an acre ; 
for ekfasla land, 4 dnnds a bighd, or fid. an acre ; for chaumds land, 
3^ dnnds a bighd, or is. 3|d. an acre ; for jangld land, 2 dnnds a bighd, 
or 9d. an acre ; for indigo land, 4 dnnds a bighd, or is. fid. an acre ; 
for bhdgat or garden land, 2 dnnds a bighd, or 9d. an acre ; for ramnd 
or grazing land, ^ dnnd a bighd, or 2^. an acre ; and for ihar, or 
land growing thatching grass, i dnnd per bighd, or 4fd. an acre. 
In this village a farm measuring 524 bighds, or 174*67 acres, pays 
only Rs. 61. 15. fi, or j£ 6 , 3s. ii^d., as rent The rates at the 
village of Bhiteswarpur are — ^for iatrf lands, growing melons and 
cucumbers, Rs. a. 8 per bighd, or 15s. an acre ; for first quality or 
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ft//f land, Rs. i. 2 per iig/id, or 6s. 9d. an acre; for tna/iydr, or 
land growing indigo, linseed, etc., R. 1 per I’is^/id, or 6s. an acre ; 
for balsum or chaumds lands, 13 dnnds per or 4s. loAd. on 
acre; for balsuma during first year’s cultivation, 12 dnnds per bi^bd, 
or 4s. 6d. an acre ; for boro dhdn Land, R. 1 jier hi^hd, or 6s. an 
acre. In this village no lands are rented at a lower r.ile than i : 
dnt^s a bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre ; and the dotwdrs or outsiders who 
do not reside in the village, but come from other places to cultivate, 
pay at the rate of one rupee per bighd all round. In Maihnu 
Chdnupuri a village to the south-east corner of fargand, the 
rates axt—tarkdri or vegetable land, 7 dnnds per bii</id, or 2s. yjd. 
an acre; sdli, 6 dnnds a bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre ; fhatimds, 4 dnnds 
per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre; jang/d, or lands growing pulses of 
sorts, 3 dnnds per bighd, or is. ijd. an acre. In Miikdin Bli.iw 4 nlpur 
the rates a.K—kdkri tdrbim, or land grown with cucuml)ers and 
melons, 15 dnnds per bighd, or 5s- > ^orkdn or vegetable 

land, II dnnds per bighd, or 4s. i^d. an acre ; sdii, or land yielding 
two crops annually, when above flood level, 8 to 9 dnnds per bighd, 
or from 3s. to 3s. 4id. an acre; sdli, when subject to inundation, 
6 dnnds per big/id, or 2s. 3d. an acre ; chaumds, when above flood 
level, 5 dnnds per bighd, or is. loAd. an acre ; chaumds, when subject 
to inundation, 4 dtmds per bighd, or is. 6d. an zac •, jangld, when 
above flood level, 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ,jcingld, when 
subject to inundation, 3 dnnds per bighd, or is. ijd. an acre. In 
this, as in many other villages in i\utpa,gand, the rates oibhita or 
high land are higher than those of d,drd or low land, although 
cultivated with the same crop. The Deputy-Comm.ssioncr seems 
to think that this great variation in rates is confined to Dharmpur. 
It may be true that in this pargand it is greater than in other parts 
of the District, but it is also the fact that very great variety may be 
observed in every pargand in I’umiah. 

Pargand Fathipur Sinchia: with a measuring pole m use of 
6 cubits, or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 
•744 of an acre. In this pargand, rice, gram, wheat, mustard, and 
sugar-cane are grown, and yield from three to six mans per bighd. 
For all kinds a single rate of rent is charged, vis. Rs. i. 3. 4 per 
local bighd, or 3s. sd. an acre. 

Pargand Garari : with a measuring pole in use of 5 cubits, or 
7I feet, and a customary bighd of 2500 square yards, or 516 of an 
acre. Doras, or first quality land, is assessed at Rs. 2 per bight, or 
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8s. i^d. an acre ; matiyAr^ or second quality land, is assessed at Rs. 
I. 4 per biglxA^ or 4s. 9d. an acre; third quality land, at Rs. i. 2 a 
bighd, or 4s. 3d. an acre ; baluA^ or fourth quality land, at r 2 Annds per 
highA, or 2s. lo^d. an acre ; fifth quality land, at 4 Amis per bighA, or 
1 1 Jd. an acre. They are all cultivated in rice, mustard, tobacco, 
and kulthi. ' 

Pargani Garhi : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits, or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary of 2025 square yards, or '418 
of an acre. The soil is for the most part of a sandy description, and 
is cultivated in wheat, indigo, and barley, yrelding two mans per 
bighi, and assessed at 2 Annis 6 pie per local bighi, or 9d. an acre ; 
but land growing mustard, pulses, and peas, and yielding one and 
three-quarter mans per bighA, pays a rent of 2 Annas per local bighA, 
or 7id. an acre. 

Pargani Gagra ; with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits, or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighi of 2025 square yards, or 
■418 of an acre. MatiyAr, or a loamy soil growing rice or mustard, 
and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen mans of 
mustard per bighA, pays rent varying from 2 Annis to 14 Annis the 
local bighA, or from 6|(L to 4s. 3|d. an acre. 

Pargani Hatanda : with a measuring pole in use of 4 cubits, or 
6 feet, and a customary bighA of 1600 square yards, or -330 of an 
acre. First quality land, growing rice, with an out-turn of six mans per 
bighi, is assessed at 12 Annis per local bighi, or 3s. C^d. an acre; 
second quality land, growing mustard, with an out-turn of four mans 
per bighi, is assessed at 10 Annds per local bighi, or 2s. 9|d. an acre; 
third quality land, growing khesArl, with an out-turn of three mans a 
bighi, is assessed at 6 Annis per local bighi, or is. 9}d. an acre; fourth 
quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out-turn of two mans 
per bighi, is assessed at 4 Annis per local bighi, or 1 1 |d. an acre ; 
and fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, is assessed at 2 Annis 
per local bighi, or 6|d. an acre. 

Pargani Havfli Purniah ; with measuring poles in use of 4^, 
5, and 6 cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, 7 J feet, and 9 feet, and customary 
bighi of 2025, 2500, and 3,600 square yards, or ’418, '516, and ’744 
of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, growing rice, pays rent from 
9 to 1 1 Annis per bighi, or 2s. 9jd. an acre ; maiiyir, or second 
quality land, growing mustard, pays rent from 6 to 8 Annds per 
bighd. Of IS. 5|d. per acre ; tliird quality land, growing wheat, pays 
rent at 5 Annis per bi^hi, or is. i|d. an acre; fourth quality land, 
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growing kulth\^ pays rent from 3 to 4 dnfuis per or from 6d. 

to Ti|d. an acre; fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, pays 
rent at i dnnd per bi^hd^ or sjd. an acre 

Pargand Kadha Every standard, from 3^ m 9 c iihits, is in force 
in different parts of this pargand, but the ('iil)it or 6 feet 9 
inches pole is the most prevalent, and gives a cusiiMuary bighd of 
2025 square yards, or ’418 of an acre First quality land, growing 
rice, with an out-turn of six mans per bighd, is assessed at one 
rupee per local bighd, or 4s. lojd an acre , sec:ond quality hind, 
growing mustard, with an oul-lurn of four mans per btghd, is 
assessed at 8 dnnds |)er local btghd, or 2s 4jd. an acre; third 
quality land, growing khesdn, with an ont-liirn of three mans a 
btghd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local btghd, or is 2^d. an acre , 
fourth quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out turn of 
two mans per btghd, is assessed at 2 dnnds jier local btghd, or 6jd. 
an acre. 

Pargand Ka^joi ■ with a measuring jiolc m use of 4 cubits 
or 6 feet, and a customary btghd of 1600 square yards, or '330 
of an acre; with a sandy soil (ba/i/d), sown in rice, pulses, 
gram, peas, mustard, barley, khesdrt, and wheal, and yielding — 
rice, two mans three sers per btghd — mustard, one man ten sers 
per 3/^Acf— gram, peas, and kaldt, three mans per btghd- and 
paying rent from 4 to 8 dnnds per local btghd, or from iijd. to 
IS. I i;Jd. an acre. 

Pargand Kasimpur : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ c.ubits, 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary btghd of 2025 sejuare yards, 
or -418 of an acre. Maitydr, a loamy soil, growing rice or mustard, 
and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen mans of 
mustard per btghd, pays rent varying from 2 to i 2 dnnds the local 
btghd, or 3s. 73d. an acre. 

Pargand Katiyar : Every standard, from 3J to 7^ cubits, is in 
force in different parts of this pargand , but the 6 cubits or 9-fcct 
pole IS the most prevalent, and gives a customary btghd of 3600 
square yards, or -744 of an acre. First cpiality land, growing rice, 
and giving an out-turn of six mans per btghd, i^ys rent at R. 1 per 
local bighd, or 2s. 8Jd. an acre ; second quality land, growing mus- 
tard, and giving an out-turn of four mans per btghd, pays rent at 8 
^fnnixper local btghd, or is. 4id. an acre ; third quality land, growing 
kkesdri, and giving an out-turn of three mans per btghd, pays rent at 3 
dnnds per local btghd, or 6d. an acre ; fourth quality land, growing 
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wheat, and giving an out-tum of two mans per bigM, pays rent at 2 
dnnds per local bighd, or 4^d. an acre. 

Pargand Kholra: with measuring poles in use of 4^ and 5 
cubits, or 6| and 7^ f6et, and customary bigh&s of 2025 and 2500 
square yards, or ‘418 and *516 of an acre.- Balsundar^ a soil in 
which sand prevails, cultivated in aghani rice, mustard, wheat, and 
tobacco; and Mnga^ or high land, cultivated in hemp, bhadai rice, 
and sugar-cane, are assessed at from 4 dnnds to Rs. i. 8 per local, 
bigM, or from is. 2^d. to 6s. 11^. an acre. 

Pargand Kharba : with a measuring pole hi use of 4^ cubits or 
6 feet 4^ inches, and a customary bighd of 1806 square yards, or 
*373 of an acre. The soils in this pargand are matiydr, or loamy, 
and baludf or sandy soil. Both are cultivated in rice, and are 
assessed at from a dnnds to 12 dnnds per local bighd, or from 6|d. 
to 3s. gd. an acre. 

Pargand Kumaripur: Every standard, from 3^ to 7^ cubits, is in 
force in different parts in this pargand; but the 4^ cubits or 6- feet 
9 inches pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary b^hd of 
2025 square yards, or ‘418 ofan aae. First quality land, growing rice, 
and yieldmg five mans a Ughd, pays rent at 8 dnnds per local bighd, 
or as. 4^d. an acre ; second quality land, growing khesdri, and yield- 
ing three mans a bighS, pays rent at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. a^ 
an acre ; third quality land, growing gram, and yielding two mans a 
bighd, pays rent at 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 6}d. an acre. 

Tappd Lakhpura : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary b^hd of 2025 square yards, or ‘418 of 
an acre. First quality land, cultivated in rice, and yielding four mans 
of rice per bighd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. a|d. an 
aae; second quality ]and,cultivated in khesdri, and yielding three mans 
per bighd, b assessed at 3 dnnds per local bighd, or ii^ an acre ; 
third quality land, cultivated in peas, and yielding two mans per bighd, 
is assttsed at a dnnds per local bighd, or 7^d. an acre ; fourth quality 
land, cultivated in mustard, and yielding one man twenty sers per 
bighd, is assessed at from i dnnd to 2 dnnds per local bighd, or from 
4|<L to 7|d. an acre. 

Pargand Mahinacar : with a measuring pole of '4^ cubits or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yaids^ or 
'418 of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, yieldqig rice, pays a 
rent of 12 dnnds pa 1(^ bi^, or 3s. 6 }d an acre ; mat^, or 
second quality land, yidding mustard, pays a rent of '8 dnnds pa . 
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local bighdy or 2S. 4|d. an acre ; third quality land, yielding wheat, 
l>ays a rent of 6 dmids per local bigAd, or is. 9d. an acre ; baIud,i)T 
fourth quality land, yielding khesdrt, pays a rent of 4 dnHdf per local 
bigkd, or IS. 2^d. an acre. 

Pargand Maldawar : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary highd of 2025 square yards, or 
‘418 of an acre. or first quality land, growing rice, and yield- 

ing five per local bighd; second quality land, growing kkesdri, 
and yielding two mans per bighd; and tarkdri, or third quality land, 
growing mustard and potatoes, and yielding five mans per bighd, 
are, all assessed at from R. i to 4 dnnds pet local bighd, 

Pargand Pawakham : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of an 
acre. First quality land, yielding mustard, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
hemp, pays rent at R. i per local btghd, or ss. S^d. an acre ; second 
quality land, yielding rice, pays rent at 1 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 
2S. lojd. an acre ; third quality land, yielding kiii/hi, p.ays rent at 6 
dnnds per local bighd, or is. 9j|d. an acre; fourth quality land, 
yielding thatching grass, pays rent at 4 dnnds i)er local bighd, or' 
ii^d. an acre. 

Pargand Smpvr : with measuring poles in use of 5 and 6 cubits, 
or 7^ feet and 9 feet, and customary bighds of 2500 and 3600 
square yards, or '516 .and 744 of an acre. In this />a rffi fid, rkc, 
gram, wheat, mustard, and sugar-cane arc grown, and yield from 
three to six mans per bighd. For all a single rate of rent is charged, 
vis. Rs. I. 3. 4 per local bighd, or 3s. 5d. an acre. 

Pargand SuiyyAPUR : with a measuring pole in use of 5 cubits or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2500 square yards, or *516 
of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, cultivated in mustard, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and hemp, and yielding, per bighd — mustard, one man; 
tobacco, two mans; and hemp, two mans — pays rent varying from 
Rs. i. 8 to Rs. 2 per local bighd, or 3s. 8jd. to 7s. lojd. an acre ; 
matiydr, or second quality land, cultivated in rice, and yielding four 
mans per bighd, pays rent from R. 1 to Rs. i. 8 per local bighd, or 
from 3s. ojd. to 5s. S^d.'an acre ; balsundar, or third quality land, 
cultivated in kuW, and yielding two mans per bighd, pays rent 
varying from 4 to 8 annds per bighd, or from ii^d. to is. ii^d. an 
acre ; bahtd, or fourth quality land, grown only in grass for thatching 
purposes or grazing. 

Pargand Svltanpur : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
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or 9 feet, and a customaiy bighd of 3600 square yards, or *744 of an 
acre. SiH^ or first quality land, producing, per four to seven 
Monr, rice ; one to two mjat, castor ; two to four manr, jute ; otae to 
two mans, indigo ; two to three mans^ wheat ; and a half to one and a 
half mant^ pays rent varying from 4 6 nn 6 s fie to 8 innds 
per local b^hd^ or from is. i^d. to 2& od. an acre; hhauSy or 
second quality land, producing, per — khuiri, one to three fnans; 

mustard, a half to one and a half man; linseed, a quarter to three- 
quarter man ; arhar, a quarter to three-quarter man ; musiri, a quarter 
to three-quarter man ; and gram, one to three mans — pays rent from 
dttnds to 4 dnnds and io( pie per local bigbd, or from 3d. to 9d. 
an acre ; jangld, or third quality land, producing ibi/Mf, bhitmas, and 
ia/di, of each two mans per bigM, pays rent at 4 dnnds 9 pie per 
local bighd, or is. i^d. an acre. 

Pargand Tajpur : every standard from 4^ to 7^' cubits is in use 
in different parts of thb pargand ; but the 4 and 5 cubits, or 6 feet and 
6 feet 9 inches, are most prevalent, and give a customary Ngkd of 
1600 and 2500 square yards, or *330 and ‘516 of an acre; land 
cultivated in rice yielding four to five mans, and in mustard, wheat, 
and linseed producing two mans on an average, pays rent at R. i 
per local bighd, or 3s. i i^d. per acre. 

Pargana Terakharda : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of an 
acre. Doras, or first quality land, producing vegetables and bamboos, 
pays a rent of Rs. s. 8. o per local bighd, or 6s. p^d. an acre ; 
matiydr, or second quality land, producmg bhadsd and aghani rice, 
hemp, and mustard, pays a rent of Rs. 1. 4 per local bighd, or 
3s. 5d. an acre ; third quality land, producing bhadti crops, pays 
rent at 12 dnnds per local bighd, or 2s. o^d. an acre ; fourth quality 
land, producing arhar, kdlthl, and kaldi, pays rent at 9 dnnds per 
local bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ; btUud, or fifth quality land, producing 
kdlthl and grass for thatching purposes and cattle, pays rent at 6 
dnnds per local bighd, or is. od. an acre. 

Operation of the Rent Law.— The number of rent cases 
instituted undet the provisions of Act x. of 1859, the Rent Law 
of Bengal, is returned by the Collector as follows In 1861-62, 
5516 original suits were instituted, besides 2022 miscellaneous appli- 
cations; in 1862-63 there were 5258 original suits, besides 1728 
miscellaneous applications; in 1866-67, after the famine, there 
were 4983 original suits and 5386 miscellaneous applications ; and , 
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in t86S^ the number of original suks was 4039, and that of 
miscellaneous applications 4633. 

Floods. — ^Pumiah District is very liable to floods, principally 
caused Iqr the overflow of the rivers Ganges and Kdsi, in conse* 
quence of their being swollen by excessive rain before entering the 
District Serious flo^ occurred in 1869 and 1870, causfhg exten- 
sive damage to cattle and crops ; and few years pass in which the 
same calamity does not occur to a greater or less extent There 
are no embankments anywhere. A project for embanking the Kdsi, 
which would effect the reclamation of a vast area of jungle country, 
has been proposed, but it is very doubtful whether it could be 
accomplished. The Collector says : * In flood years it is common 
for the high lands to yield well, and a good rabi crop often makes 
up for the loss of rice destroyed by inundation. This is the case 
particularly throughout the Manihiri, Gondwiri, and Damdahi 
police circles.’ The prices of rice, etc. at the time of the floods 
were: — In 1871 — ^unhusked rice, i man 15 sen for the rupee, or 
2s. lofd. per cwt ; cleaned rice, 35 sers for the rupee, or 4s. 5j[d. 
per cwt. ; Indian com, 30 sen for the rupee, or 5s. 7|d. per cwt. 
In 1870 the prices were the same as in 1871. In 1866-67 the 
maximum prices of paddy and rice were — cleaned rice, best sort, 8 
rmfor the rupee, or 14s. per cwt.; common rice, 9 sen for the 
rupee, or 12s. 5jd. per cwt.; unhusked rice or paddy, 35 sersior 
the rupee, or 4s. sjd. per cwt ; common unhusked rice, 27 sen for 
the rupee, or 4s. i}d. per cwL 

Blight, ranf^, occurs in the cases of tobacco, jute, rice, and wheat. 
Its presence is recognised by the bumt-up aspect of the plants, and 
the best remedy against it is believed to be an abundant supply of 
water for irrigation. Some blights are due to insects. That which 
attacks jute is called bhud ; it eats up the leaves, and thereby kills 
the plant. The only precaution the cultivators take is one dictated 
by superstition. A black earthen pot, which has already been used 
in cooking, is marked on the bottom with the sign of a cross in lime, 
and placed in the middle of the field. It is called latkd, and it is 
believed that after it* is set up the worms leave the field. This, 
however, is found to be not always the case. There is another kind 
of tatkd^ consisting of a scaled paper in which an order to the worms 
to teave the field is written. TTie seal is made with a pice or a 
rupee, and the paper is hung in one of the comers of the field. The 
native who described these processes to me assuicd me that ‘ the 
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effects of both these tatkdi are the same.’ The worm that attacks 
tobacco is called dariyd. Those which affect rice and wheat are 
known as dcdiyd and paikd; they are got rid of in a manner similar 
to the above. 

Famines. — The District of Pumiah was described in April 1770 
as one of ‘ the four Districts that have more particularly suffered 
from the unfavourableness of the season.’ The great famine of 
that year seems to have been attended with a frightful mortality in 
this District. In a secret K.e|jtt>'t to the Directors of the East India 
Company, it is stated that ‘ the famine which has ensued, the mor* 
tality, the beggary, exceed all description. Above one-third of the 
inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful province of Pumiah.’ 
The proceedings of the Provincial Council of Murshiddbid show 
that Mr. Ducarrel, Supervisor of Pumiah, reported in regard to four 
pargands, after personal visitation, that there having been little or 
no harvest, the people either perished or went elsewhere for subsis- 
tence, and the lands lie waste for want of inhabitants, particularly in 
Hiveli Pumiah, which contained more than 1000 villages.’ Farther 
on he adds : ‘ The called Alamganj, the principal receipts of 
which depended on the consumption of gram in the town, has de- 
clined greatly, by reason of the considerable decrease of inhabitants 
during the last famine, a great part of the town having become a 
jungle, and literally a refuge for wild beasts. In respect to the im- 
provement of the country, I must, in answer, premise that, according 
to the attested accounts I have received from the pargands, there 
have perished near two lakhs {i.e. 200,000) of people in this Dis- 
trict.’ He also reported ‘ that the miseries in the town of Pumiah 
were not less shocking than those of the rural parts. Pestilence 
had to be guarded against by the removal of the dead bodies. 
Upwards of 1000 were buried in three days after my arrival.’ He 
estimated that one-half the cultivators and payers of revenue would 
perish with hunger, whilst those able to purchase a subsistence would 
have to pay at least 500 per cent, advance in the price of food. ‘ On 
the high and sandy soils, more than half the rayats are dead.’ 
The immediate cause of distress is known to have been the failure 
of nearly all the crops of the year, but particularly the late rice, in 
consequence of long-continued drought The areas of the greatest 
suffering are unknown ; indeed, very little more than the foregoing 
information is now obtainable. In 1788 I find it reported of the 
Dharmpur pargand, that of this great estate, paying a yearly revenue 
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of ;;^29,ooo, lands of the annual rental of or about one- 

fourth of the whole, had been depopulated during the famine ; and 
most of them continued out of cultivation down to that year. 

In 1788 the rainfall was very deficient, the Collector reporting 
that none fell after the 12th September. He did not consider, 
however, that this was a sufficient cause to induce a famine. The 
causes of the prevailing high prices were, according to that officer, 
that the people refused to piut with the aghanl rice till a good rabl 
or spring crop was ensured by rain during the early months of 1789. 
‘The produce of the bhadai harvest,’ he writes, ‘was sufficient at the 
rate it was sold to enable the rayafs to discharge so much of their 
rents as to obviate the necessity of their carrying that of Agrihayan 
(Nov.-Dee.) to market. Large quantities of grain are in the hands 
of merchants of Murshidibid ; and as the demand for it from the 
lower parts of Bengal has been suspended for some time, it remains 
in the golds (stores), ready to be exported if a favourable market be 
found.’ ‘Even should no enhancement of price take j)lace,* he 
adds, ‘ the present average rate of about one man for the rupee, 
with the charges for collecting it and transportation, must render it 
too dear to be canied to a distant market, except in case of extreme 
necessity.’ 

In reporting on a similar insufficiency of rainfall in 1791, the 
Collector gives some interesting particulars concerning the food 
supply and capabilities of the District to withstand drought. His 
report also shows that the prevailing crojjs in the different parts of 
the District were much the same as at the present time. ‘ The 
rains not leaving off till the end of Sr.iban ( 1 5th August), the bhadai 
or first crop of rice has not been at all affected by the drought 
This harvest is in common years estimated at a third in value, and 
more than that proportion in quantity, of the whole produce of the 
year ; but it has this season fallen short of that proportion, from the 
circumstance of the rains setting in more than a month earlier than 
usual, in consequence of which much of the land which had been 
prepared was so suddenly inundated that it could not be sown. 
This was particularly the case in a considerable tract of pargani 
Dharmpur. By the continued drought from the commencement of 
Bhddra (15th August), the aghani rice has been very materially 
injured. Indeed, it has totally failed, except in spots near rivers 
and lakes, where some moisture has been preserved. Such situations, 
however, are not unfrequent; and their crops are so flourishii^ 
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that the failure of the agAanl will not much exceed a half of 
the usual produce of that harvest, and from the high price which 
grain bears, the loss in value will be much less. The labour 
which has been employed in cultivating land for the raH has been 
thrown away, for the ground is so parched that without a seasonable 
shower it must be unproductive. There seems at present a great 
probability that this harvest will totally fail. But as the cultivation 
of raii is nowhere considerable, except in zi/d Gondwdid, the 
District in general will not be materially affected by this circum- 
stance. Upon the whole, the grain failure need not be estimated 
at more than a fourth of the usual annual produce, and as the 
common exportation exceeds that proportion, these Districts would 
not be considerably injured by the deficiency could they preserve 
their own produce for their own consumption, which would be the 
case were the calamity local ; but as other provinces in which grain 
always bears a higher price than in Purniah are likely to suffer by a 
similar drought, it is probable that the exportation, if not checked, 
may be much greater than the District is able to afford. It will 
be easy to ascertain, with sufficient accuracy for the purpose, how 
much these Districts can spare. I do not apprehend that the revenue 
will be much affected by the impending scarcity. The eastern 
pargands, whose level is low, but in which the seasons are earlier than 
in the fcali tracts, have been less injured by the inundation in the 
month of Jaishtha (May), or by the late drought, and are split into 
small zaminddris, whose proprietors are expert in the management 
of their estates, and are mostly rich. The losses will be borne 
without needing or asking indulgence from Government. Dharmpur 
will, I apprehend, require indulgence from Government. I have 
already stated that a considerable tract of this pargand suffered 
severely by the early inundation in the month of May ; and that 
Gondwird (near half of the pargand) is the only mahdl in which the 
raH is considerable, and that this harvest will probably fail. This 
mahdl would scarcely have cleared itself in a common season. 
In its present circumstances some remission seems indispensably 
necessary.' 

From the foregoing extracts, it would seem that in consequence of 
the lowness of large tracts of the country, the greater portion of the 
winter rice can survive till leaping time, even if there is no rain from 
the beginning of September. It may be observed that in the early 
records we meet more frequently with the expression of feats of an 
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excessive than of a deficient harvest. Thus, in 1786, it is stated 
that the revenue of pargand Badaur had fallen from Ks. 1 50,000 a 
year to Rs. 75,818, ‘solely from the too great abundance of rice 
and that in the District generally, much land had fallen out of culti- 
vation in consequence of the excessive production of previous years, 
and the immense stores of rice in the country rendering grain 
crops so valueless- as not to suffice to pay the rents of the lands 
producing thorn. 

The completion of the Permanent Settlement drew official atten- 
tion away from the close observation of the harvests, on which 
revenue assessments had previously largely dcpondcil There is no 
mention of any failure greater than ordinary short crop-> till 1865. 
'I'he scarcity of the following year, however, is explained by Mr. 
Cockerell, in his Report on the Distress in the Behar Districts, to have 
been due to a sudden and excessive increase in the price of all 
articles of food. There was a certain deficiency in the local produce, 
but nothing amounting to a general failure of the crops. The grain 
stock of the District had been reduced by the excessive drain upon 
it for the provision of the troops, which were constantly passing to 
and fro in consequence of the war with Bhutdn during the two 
previous years General exportation to other Districts had also so 
far diminished supplies, that in October 1865 the coarsest kind of 
ricc was selling at twelve strs for the rupee. As the fresh i rop came 
in, an improvement took place, and distress was not again generally 
felt till the following April, when rice had again risen to the above 
rate. About this time, however, mango fruit, of which there wa.s an 
extraordinarily large supply, became fit for consumption, and large 
classes of the pepple were almost entirely supported on this food 
for several weeks. Notwithstanding the unusual demand, this fruit 
was so abundant that a hundred continued for a long time to be 
sold for a single pice^ or Jd. 

The information derivable from the District Reports regarding 
this year is very meagre ; but it appears that the bhadai crop was in 
most parts of the District an unusually good one. The people were 
already, in October J865, living on it. ITiis crop is considered to 
be very unwholesome when new ; and accordingly a severe epidemic 
of fever broke out, which depopulated whole villages. In the town 
of Purniah two-thirds of the population were prostrated. The aghani 
crop in the south was a little below the average. In Krishnaganj 
two-sixteenths of this aop perished by drought. In the extreme 
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east, beyond the Mahinandi, people were forced to live on kachu 
and other edible roots. In Srfpur only one-half of the average 
produce was obtained. In Dharmpur, the agkani crop, though sown 
very late ‘in the year, produced well, but the bhadai was a failure. 
Here, however, the people had wheat and plenty of pulses to live 
on. In Rdniganj they took to living on marui immediately after 
the bhadai harvest. ‘ Near Furniah, however,’ the Collector wrote, 

‘ the crops that I have inspected of aghani rice look very flourishing, 
and the persons I have consulted tell me there will probably be nearly 
a full yield.’ In October 1865, the number of sen of rice obtainable 
for the rupee at the Headquarters Station were— rice, best sort, 9 
ser$ per rupee, as against 22 sen in 1864, and 26 sers in 1863 ; rice, 
second sort, bhadai, 16 sers, as against 31 in 1864, and 40 in 1863 ; 
ddl, arhar, 8 sers, as against 13 in 1864, and 16 in 1863 ; peas, 12 
sers, as against 26 in 1864, and 40 in 1863; ihesiM, 12 r«rr, as 
against 12 in 1864, and 35 in 1863 ; dia (flour), 8 sers, as against 
9 sers in 1864. No relief seems to have been required ; only 
was spent on some petty road work in the Headquarters Station. 
No deaths occurred, and very little severe distress was reported. 

The Famine of 1874. — The District officers from the first seem 
to have taken a gloomy view of the situation. The different Deputy- 
Collectors in charge of Subdivisions sent in statements in November, 
showing that at the most a half-crop of bhadai had been gathered, 
and that a three-eighth crop of aghani might be expected, although 
generally the prospects in the north-west were not so bad as those in 
the north-east and east. From Aririyi it was reported that of the 
bhadai in that Subdivision two-thirds had been reaped, but that the 
aghani would only give a one-eighth crop. The officer at Krish- 
naganj reported that a one-half crop of bhadai had been obtained, 
and that at the most a three-eighths crop of aghani was to be ex 
pected, in which opinion the Collector thought him too sanguine. 
The Mahdnandd had not overflowed, and both the autumn and 
winter rice had suffered along its banks. In the south of the 
District the bhadai yielded a half-crop, and a quarter-crop of aghani 
was expected. From the neighbourhood of the Kusi, importations 
were already being made towards the north and east of the District, 
and people from the eastern villages were going westward to buy. 
Mr. J. L Shillingford, who lives near Damdahd, calculated that 
a three-fourths bhadai crop had been gathered, and that a five- 
eighths aghani was expected in his neighbourhood. 
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Tl\e following paragraphs are extracted from Sir R. Temple’s 
‘ Famine Minute ’ on Pumiah District. The tracts especially 
affected from failure of inundation and of rain, and which have 
the worst degree of distress, ast—Thdnd Kdsbi Amdr, population 
114,147; Balrdmpur, 115,961; Kadbd, 134,158; total population,. 
364,266. The tracts affected above the average by failure of rain, 
which have the secondary degree of distress, arc — Thdnd Bahddur- 
ganj, population 173,511; Krishnaganj, 144,164; Pumiah, 148,619; 
one-third of Aririyd, 60,947 ; total, 527,241. The total of the 
population more or less distressed thus amounts to 891,507 souls. 
The question then arises as to what proportion of this population 
may be expected to need assistance from Government in some 
shape or other, during the period of distress which is about to 
begin. The Collector (Mr. Kemble) has calculated the number at 
130,000, of which 45,000 pertain to parts other than the distressed 
tracts, leaving 85,000 for these tracts. The latter number, taken on 
the population of these tracts, amounts to 10 per cent. Tlie Com- 
missioner (Mr. Barlow) makes a similar calculation, whereby the 
number comes out at 150,000, which amounts to 17 per cent, on 
the population concerned. * I should consider it sufficient for 
safety to assume 30 per cent, for Kdsbd Amiir, Balrdmpur, and 
Kadbd, and 15 per cent. for. Bahddurganj, Krishn.aganj, Pumiah, 
^d part of Ardriyd, which gives a total of 188,365 souls; to which 
must be added 50,000 for the rest of the District, making a total of 
238,375, say 240,000. The period of distress will probably com- 
mence towards the end of the current month (March), and will last 
till the middle of August, when the bhadal or August rice comes in— 
say four and a half months on the whole. The Collector’s estimated 
number, 130,000, at | rer per head per diem, gives for four and a 
half months the quantity of 328,000 mans. The Commissioner’s 
estimated number, 150,000, gives a total quantity of 380,000 mans. 
In order to provide a margin for safety, he has brought up the 
quantity to 500,000. The number according to my estimate 
gives a quantity of 607,000 mans, to which it may suffice to 
add a small margin for safety, bringing up the total to 6} lakhs of 
mans.' * I have examined with the Collector the map of the relief 
roads. The lines form a tolerably complete network throughout the 
distressed tracts, and have a total mileage of 505 miles. With all 
theses it seems to me that some road or other will be within reach 
of almost every village, say within a distance of two to four miles. 
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Unfortunately, the soil of this District is not suitable for tanks ; con- 
sequently one means of providing relief works is lost The cattle 
are here watered from the rivers or rivulets, which are so abundant. 
The improvement of village tracks wjll, however, afford the minor 
sort of employment which may be required.’ ‘ I have had the 
advantage of meeting Colonel Burn and Mr. M ‘Queen, and learn- 
ing from them the fortunate condition of the large pa'gand of 
Dharmpur, belonging to the Darbhangah Rdj, which is situated 
in part near the Kiisf and in part near the Ganges. I myself 
passed through the part near the Ganges, and saw that the crops 
were excellent. Colonel Bum and Mr. M'Queen described the 
autumn and winter harvests as having been good, and the promise 
of the spring harvest as being equally good ; but they doubted 
whether any real assistance could, or would, be afforded by the 
people there to the distressed portions of the District.’ 

On the 6th October the last fortnightly narrative was sub- 
mitted. It gives in an appendix the following details of disburse- 
ments, which, although they had not undergone the careful auditing 
they are still receiving, may be taken as approximately correct: 
— Constraction of roads, .;^i9,938, 6s. 3d.; transport of grain, 
;^47,6 i 6, 18s. 6|d. ; money advances to residents for purchase of 
grain, ;^7472, los. od. ; money advances to zamlnddrs to assist 
their tenantry, ^^3940 ; construction of store-houses, ;£^26o9, 

I os. SJd. ; purchase of tools and plant, ^535, 2s. 3jd. ; store-hoBse 
establishment, ^^743, 2s. 3|d. ; minor charges, ;^i593, i6s. 3|d. 
It must be remembered, in calculating the entire cost of relief in 
Pumiah District, that the above total is exclusive of the cost of the 
Government grain, and the carriage of it by rail from Calcutta to 
Sihibganj. The following particulars are derived from Mr. A. P. 
MacDonnell’s report on the food-grain supply and statistical review 
of the relief operations in the distressed Districts of Behar and 
Bengal during the famine of 1873-74: — ^Total quantity of grain 
delivered, exclusive of transfers, 24,802 tons ; distributed in*charit- 
able relief, 1897 tons ; sold for cash, 10,762 tons; advanced on 
loan, 4583 tons ; paid as wages of labour, 5366 tons ; remainder, 
2t94 tons; 45 tons were used as fodder for the Government trans- 
port trains ; 2149 tons are to be written off to wastage, at the rate 
of about 8 per cent. Of cash expenditure, j^i9i20o was distributed 
in charitable relief; j;^2i,7s8, 8s. od. was paid as wages on relief 
works; and 1,312, los. ed. was advanced on loan. The fore- 
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going figures are taken from the statement presented to the House 
of Commons. The daily average number of persons charitably 
relieved in the District of Purniah was as’ follows: — From asih 
January to 24th February, 7 ; 25th February to 24th March, 797 ; 
2Sth March to 24th April, 3844 ; 25th April to 24th May, 8233 , 
25th May to 24th June, 16,538; 25th June to 24th July, 36,180; 
2Sth July to 24th August, 33,331 ; 25th August to 24th September, 
3572. The average dally attendance each month of labourers on 
relief works was : — 356 m December 1873; 945 in Janu.ary 1874; 
3640 in February; 10,231 in March ; 20,264 in April; 31,029 in 
May; 28,763 in June; 21,746 in July ; 9626 in August; and 1014 
in September. 

Famine Warnings.— On this subject, the Collector, reporting 
before the experience of 1874, wrote: ‘I do not <onsider that 
famine rates were reached in Pumiah in 1866-67. A relief com- 
mittee was formed, but found nothing to do. I think that six an 
of rice for the rupee, however, is the dearjst rate that could be 
borne, and it is also the case that the high prices of 1866-67 did not 
last long; the aghani crop put matters straight. The peculiarity 
of Pumiah is that the rainfall varies a good deal over the District ; 
hence the local crop varies much, and universal loss is unknown. 

I should regard loss of crops in more than six ihdnds, or a serious 
rise after the reaping of the agAanl crop, as likely to cause scarcity 
amounting to famine. I should say eight rm in January was a price 
indicating danger. The people depend mainly upon the agAani, 
and with it could almost stand entire loss of the AAadal crop. The 
District is sufficiently well off in means of importation, being full 
of navigable rivers, and having one trunk road and various inter- 

District roads running through it. 

Means of Communication are not so good in Purniah Dis- 
trict generally as in neighbouring Districts of Bengal and Behar. 
The tract of country, however, lying north of the Headquarters 
Station, is fairly well opened out by roads, many of which were 
made during the relief operations of 1874 ; and as this whole 
system of roads converges on the great Dirjiling and Kii 4 goUroad, 
it is thereby connected with the river Ganges, and beyond the river, 
by steamer, with the East Indiap Railway at SdhibganJ. The 
following st tement of the roads borne on the books of the Road 
Cess Comn. itee, together with their length and the expenditure on 
each of them during the cess year 1874-75, has been specially supplied 
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to me by the Chairman. The names of the chief markets situated on 
each road are also given. The first nine on the list are famine roads ; 
and the greater part of the expenditure shown against them was on 
account of compensation for lands taken up in 1874 for their con- 
struction, and which could not be assessed during the hurried 
operations of that period. The Road Cess income during 1874-75 
was ;^^36, 13s. od. on account of cess on lands; and ^^254, 
17s. ijd. on account of cess on houses, realized at the maximum 
rate provided for in Act x. of 1871 — that is, ^ dnnd on every rupee, 
or |d. in the shilling, or 7|d. in the pound. The demand for the 
year was as follows : — Cess on lands, los. od. ; cess on 

houses, £^00 ; fines, £ioS, 14s. od. ; total, 7493, 4s. od. There 
was, accordingly, a balance of;^i3oi, 13s. lo^d. ; the largeness of 
the amount being due to the fact that little severity in realization 
was used after the late period of distress. The Road Cess Com- 
mittee have endeavoured as far as possible to make their roads fall 
in with those of Bhigalpur on the west, and Dinijpur on the east, 
so as to complete the communication between the Behar Province 
and Assam. The second road on the list was made entirely with 
this view, and is a continuation of the north Emigration Road of 
Bhdlgalpur. It has not yet been bridged, nor has all the earthwork 
been completed, but it is hoped that ferries will be established and 
the route opened as a fair-weather road very shortly. The first, 
third, and fourth roads open communication between the bank of the 
Kiisl and the borders of Maldah and Dindjpur, through tracts south 
of those traversed by the second. Most of the roads to the south 
of the District — that is, from the eleventh to the twenty-fifth on the 
list, are repaired under the supervision of indigo planters, and were 
originally made by them. They are all most useful roads, not only 
connecting the factories, but passing through large markets and 
villages, and uniting them with the Headquarters Station and the 
Ganges and Dirjfling road. This main line of communication in 
the District, which is metalled, and, except at Dingra ghdt on the 
Mahdnandd, bridged throughout, runs from Kdidgoli on the Ganges 
to Titdlyi, 108 miles. 

The following is the list: — (i) Road from Keutgidm to 
Tdrdpur, 79 miles long ; cost of tepair in 1874-75, £2T, 13s. 5jd. 
This road passes from Dhardrd and Sirsi markets and indigo 
factories, by the large village of Bokrdhd, to Pumiah, where 
it runs for two miles through the Civil Station along the Ganges 
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and Dirjfling road, from which it diverges at the thirtieth mile. 
It then runs through Nilganj and Mahendrapur markets to the 
Kadbi police station, and thence through the markets at Barsoi or 
Sultinpur southwards to Tdrdpiir on the MahdnandJ, opposite Rdl- 
ganj, at the triple junction of Maldah, Dindjpiir, and Purniah Distrii ts. 
(2) Road from Ndthpur to Atwdri near the tardi^ 91 miles long. 
This road runs along the whole north of the District from Ndthpnr, 
close by Matiydri police station and Siiltdnpur indigo factory, through 
pargands Terakhardd, Srfpur, PawdkhdK, and Siirjyapiir, to the 
border*! of Dindjpur. (3) Road from Sihibganj to Ilhopid-Tdjpur, 
78 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75. ;^io, iis. lo^d. 1'his 
road starts from the frontier of Ncpdl in the north-west corner of 
the District, and runs past Amond indigo factory, crosses the north 
Kmigration Road near Matiydri, runs through Basantpur, the 
jiresent headquarters of the Ardriyd Subdivision, through Dalmalpur 
market and Amur-Kdsl)d police station, across the (langcs and 
Ddrjiling road and the river Mahinanrld at Dcngrd Ferry', and 
on through Rdnfganj police outpost and market, crossing the river 
Saddnu, to the river Ndgar on the Dmajiuir frontier It is the main 
line of communication from the northwest of the District to the 
eastern divisions The Nc|)dlis of the siil) tiudt use it when going ti) 
the Nekmard and other fairs m the Rdisliahi Division (4) Road 
from Tulsid to Bhddeswari ghdi, 38 miles long ; cost of repair in 
9S- This road leaves road No. 2 atTuIsid, on the 

left bank of the Kankdi, and passes through the Bahddiirganj police 
station to Krishnaganj, where it crosses the (langes and Ddrjiling 
road, and runs on tcj the borders of Dindjpur, reaching th.il District 
at the i)omt where the Nekmard fair is held (5) Ihirm.ih to IhsanI 
pur, 24 miles long. 'This road runs through the large rice marl of 
Kdsbd, and is the route ordinarily taken by jeersons travelling betwearn 
the Headquarters Station and Ardriva (6) Road from B.ir^oi to 
R.iniganj, 19 miles long ; c(;st of repair during 187 p7S, £(u 18s. 8d. 
1 'his road runs north and south from the large market at Barsoi 
through Balnimimr police station, to meet roacl No. 3 at Rdnfganj 
Outpost. It passes through very low ccamtry, and is impassable in 
thcr ainy seasem (7) Road from Ba^^unipiir to Rdniganj, 5 miles 
long, i^i^ses through Rdjakh.ir market and (iidwas Factory, where 
it crosses the old Ndthpur road. (8) Road from Turkeli, the former 
headquarters of the Ardriyd Subdivisicjn, Ic^ Ikihddurganj, 19 miles 
long; now of little importance. (9) Road from Bahadurganj to 
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Garwa Factory, i8 miles long ; passes through Rotd market. (lo) 
Road from Piirniah to Ndthpur, 51 miles long. In former times, 
when Nithpur was the great centre for grain trade in the sub-/ara/ 
tract, this was an important road. It passes through Srinagar market, 
crossing the Sama at K.h 4 taghdt. The other markets on it are at 
Gaumati, Peshdwd, and .Sdifganj. (11) Road from Purniah to 
Damdahd, 20 miles long , cost of repair in 1874-75, J8s. iijd. 
It runs to Damd.ahd, through Kdjhd and Khdyd indigo factories. 
(12) Road from Pirganj via Bhawdnfpur to Madanchal:, at the 
point where the Sdhihganj ferry steamer anchors in the cold and dry 
weather. It is connected with the Ganges and Dirjding road by 
three cross roads. It is 34 miles long, and cost to repair in 1874-75, 
;^i 46, 19s. i^d. (13) Road from Purniah to Hdyatpur, 46 miles 
longj cost of repair in 1874-75, ^175, 14s. ii^. The markets 
on this road are Diwdnganj, Sdifganj, Manshdi indigo factory, 
Nawdbganj, and Mdnihdrf. ll.iyatjiur is .an important market on 
the boundary of Maldah, where the Kdmld and Kdlindri rivers are 
connected with the Ganges. (14) Road from Purniah to Saurdgadf, 
30 miles longj cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^i2i, 5s. 3^. This is 
the main route in the cold weather for minor traffic by bullock-carts 
and pack animals to Bhdgalpur, by the Sauragadi ferry, and across 
fargand Chhdi, south of the Gugri, to the Ganges at Bardri ferry. (15) 
Road from Bishnupur to Gondwdrd, 1 7 miles long j cost of repair in 
1874-75, *s. 9fd. This is a cross road, passing west of the 

Headciuarters Station through the large market and indigo factory 
of Ddmar. (i6) Road from Gondwdrd to Saurdgadf, 15 miles in 
length} cost of repair in 1874-75, connects the Ganges 

and Ddrjfling road with the Bhdgalpur route. (17) Road from 
Gondwdrd to Sdifganj, 16 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75. 
^^63, i8s. 5d. (18) Road from Kodri to Sohdrid via Bordtd, 25 

miles long ; cost in 1874-75, ;^6o. This road and the preceding 
one connect the Ganges and the Ddrjfling road, at Gondwdrd thdnd, 
with the small village markets and factories in the neighbourhood. 
(19) Ro.id from Banbhdg to Rdniganj, 29 miles long ; cost of repair 
in 1874-75, ;^49, 9s. I id. This road runs almost parallel with the 
Ndthpur ro.id. (20) Ro.id from Puthiyd to Ijikshmfpur, 8 miles 
long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^i2. This is a small cross road 
connecting the interior of patgand Dharrapur with the Ganges and 
Ddrjfling road. (21) Road from Sdifganj to Harinkhdri, 16 miles 
long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, ^{^50, 6s. od., passes Mdinanagar 
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indigo factory, (22) Road from Lakshnnpur to Kodarkdti, a market 
on the Ganges which has considerable trade with Colgong in 
Bhdgalpur, 8 miles long; cost of repaii in 1S74-75, ;^'i2. (23) 

Road from Diwinganj to Hardd via Pirganj, ; niilos long , cost of 
repair in 1874-75, ;^io, 10s. od. This is a cross road connecting 
the Manihirl road with the Ganges and Dirjfling road, at tlie Hanl.i 
bridge. (24) Road from SJifganj to Mahandr.ipur, 15 miles long , 
cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^32, 18s. 8Jd. It runs from .s.iilganj 
through Ilusainganj, where the KadM munstji is situated (25) 
Road fromClukldto Kodrf, 10 miles long , cost of repair in 1874-75, 
;;^25. It runs from a point on the Purni.ih and Saur.igadf ro.id, 
7 miles from the latter town, to the banks of the Kiisl near Bhawin- 
|.ur Rdjdhdm. (26) Road from Krishnaganj to 'I’lt.dljd, 40 miles 
long. 'I’his is part of the old Ddrjiluig road running thiough the 
|io!i(c station and large mart of Kdli.-iganj. (27) Road from 
Hwalia'if to Kili.dganj, 9 miles long; cost of repair m 1874-75, 
,< 28, Connells Kdlidganj with the present Ganges and D.iiji'lmg 
oad (28) Road from Atwdn' to Titdlyd, 1 1 miles long; is part of 
ii.e lim.ijp'ir .ind Ddrjilmg road. (29) A short road 10 miles in 
ength, connecting the two large villages of Bahddiirganj and I’.iw.i 
khdii, cost of repair in 1874-75, is. od. (30) Road from 

Pawdkhili to Kdtf, on the left bank of the Mah.in.uidd, 12 miles 
long, passing the large mart of Gangi ; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
;^8o. (31) Road from Belgdchhl via Kanhdriyd. to Kadbd, 12 miles 

long, connects the roads of the south-e.ast of the Dislrirt with the 
Ganges and Ddrjlhng road some miles below Dengra ferry. (32) 
Road from Rdniganj thdnd to Khageli i;hdt, via Mansulajidti and 
Purdni, 12 miles lonp , connects Rdniganj with the inc niarls on 
the KUsi. (33) A village road from Mangra I’hdl an. »he Paii.ir 10 
Ukui, 6 miles long , cost of repair in 1874 75, £•], 7s. ijld. (34) 
Road from Jaldlgarh to Ardriyd, 14 miles long, losl in 1874-75, 
^29, 9s. 5d. ; an important village ro.ad. (35) Road Irmn Ardriyi 
to Kdrsakdtd, 15 miles long ; cost of icpair m 1874 75, 60, os. 2d. 

(36) Road from Arariyd to Sikti, 16 miles long , cost of repair in 
1874-75, j{^59, 18s. 6d. , this road and ihe preceding one connect 
the headquarters of the Ardriyd Subdivision with the ijoIicc out- 
posts on the Nepdl frontier. (37) Road from Ardriyd to Matiydri, 
18 miles long; cost in 1874-75, ^^9, 13s. 4^d. 'I his raid runs 
along the boundary between/ar^awcffSultdnpur and Ildveli Purniah. 
Total length of roads in the District, 893 miles, maintained in 
VOL. XV. 2 
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1874-75 at a cost of ;;^ii84, 7s. 7d. There are besides several 
small village roads maintained in the Headquarters Subdivision, at 
a cost of os. rod. ; in Krishnaganj Subdivision, at a cost of 
^^385, 9s. loj^d. ; and in the Aririyi Subdivision, at a cost of 
j^272, i6s. lo^d. 

The Manufactures of Pumiah are comparatively few, and 
affect the wealth of the District in a very limited degree. Besides 
the manu&cture of indigo, which is most largely carried on in the 
south, and of gunny-bags in the jute country towards the north, 
only a few handicrafts are practised. Though most of these give 
employment to but few families, they are of mucn interest, and 
deserve a short description. During the course of the last half- 
century, however, many have died out, such as, e.g.^ tent-making, an 
art which flourished in the town of Purniah under its old Musalm^in 
faujddrs. Tooth-powder is also no longer prepared by a separate 
class of mismdlds, the women of every family making as much as 
is required for their own use, from the materials which have 
been described in the paragraphs on jungle products. All working 
in glass has also disappeared ; the rude glass or kdncA, still prepared 
in Bh^Ipur, being no longer used for bracelets. The best kind of 
sinddr or red lead, with which all orthodox Hindus mark (flkd) 
themselves on certain religious occasions, is now all imported by 
European merchants, the natives say from China. The coarse 
kind used for painting, and with which the upper parts of ku/sis 
or earthen vessels are often coloured, is still manufactured in the 
west and south of the District, where some of the ingredients are 
readily obtained from the soil. It is prepared by fusing together 
four parts of lead with sixteen of impure sulphate of soda, and' one 
of an earthy nitrate of potash. Makers of ornaments of lac are still 
numerous, and the trade is followed by both Hindus and Muham- 
madans, but their number is decreasing in consequence of the 
increasing demand for bead and glass bracelets from England. The 
following is an estimate of the cost of making eight pairs of lac 
bracelets : — 2 lbs of chaurl or shell lac, costing 6}d. ; a lbs. of fine 
earth, which costs nothing ; chapra, a gum obtained from difierent 
species of acacias, to bind these together, 6d. ; firing, i-^d. The 
colouring is effected by the addition of 2 oz. of indigo, if blue is the 
colour required, ^d. ; or 2 oz. safedd, a white powdejr, an impure 
carbonate of lead, for white, fd.; or sini&r (red lead) for red, |d.; 
or hartdl (orpiment), a sulphuret of arsenic, for yellow, |d. ; or 
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rdttga-pdni, a decoction from the seeds of ^^laikan (Bixaorrelana), 
for pink, fd. The cost of production varies, therefore, from is. 
2|d. to IS. 3d. A pair of bracelets sell for from 3 to 5 or 

from 4^. to 7id., or eight pair for from 3s. to 5s. The profit of the 
maker is, then, from is. 9d. to 3s. 9d. It takes about four days to 
prepare eight pairs of bracelets, so that the daily wages of the 
chutigdr varies from sd. to lod. This rarely represents his own 
individual earnings, as he is usually assisted by his wife and children. 

Bidri Wars.— Of the arts of Pumiah District, the preparation 
and inlaying of bidri ware is by far the most interesting, both on 
account of the excellence of the articles produced, the dexterity of 
the artisans, and the division of labour used in the different operations 
of manufacture, a circumstance very rare in India. BidH is a com- 
pound metal, and is prepared by members of the Kansiri caste, who 
live in Bellori, a village situated about four miles from the Civil Station 
of Pumiah. There are at present only four families in Bellori who 
follow this art, and four others of the same caste who make serposhs 
or covers for the native tobacco pipe or hookah. In the manufacture 
of the ware, the workmen are usually divided into three classes. The 
first melt and cast the metal, and turn it in a lathe to complete the 
shape, which is usually that of the ordinary stdrahd or water-vessel, 
or of a hookah stand. The second trace the figures and other de- 
signs on the work, which is then passed on to the third • lass, who, 
after doing the carving work, return it to the second, who inlay it 
with silver, give it a final polish, and stain the metal black. At 
Bellori, only the first of these operations, namely, that of melting, 
f {l uting , and turning the metal, is performed. The two other opera- 
tions are effected in the old town of Pumiah. The main component 
of bidri is the metal called by the natives of the District Jastd^ 
which is identical with the dastd of Bengal, or zinc, the other 
ingredient employed being copper. I^ad is not used now, as it 
seems to have been in the time of Buchanan Hamilton. The whole 
process may be thus described The workmen put a quantity of 
zinc into one earthen crucible, the copper being placed in a second 
but smaller one, the proportion observed being 1 76 parts of the former 
to 9 of the latter. Both crucibles are coated outside and inside 
with cow-dung. A fire of cikes of dry cow-dung is made in a small 
pit, into which the cmcibles are put, and covered with firesh fuel. 
When the metals are fused, the contents of the smaller crucible are 
poured into the larger. In this operation, as lately observed, no 
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measures were taken to prevent calcination. Buchanan Hamilton 
remarked that such a result was obviated by throwing into the 
crucible a mixture of resin and bees-wax. The fire is again piled 
round the larger crucible, and in a few minutes the two metals unite, 
and are passed into a mould formed of baked clay. When the 
bidri has cooled, it is turned by the same workman, with the aid of 
a hired coolie who works the lathe. The vessel then goes to the 
-second set of workmen, who inlay flowers or other ornament, usually 
of silver. These artisans first rub the btdri with diluted sulphate 
of copper, which gives its surface a black colour — a process which is 
intended to assist the designer in tracing the figures, which are thus 
more distinctly seen by the carver. The designing is effected by a 
sharp-pointed instrument of steel. When the design is traced, the 
vessel is passed on to a third workman, who carves or cuts out the 
design with small chisels of various shapes, and returns the work to 
the designer, who now with hammer and punch fills the cavities 
with small plates of silver, which become firmly fixed into the metal. 
A final polish is given to th'e whole by rubbing it first with cakes 
made of shellac and powdered corundum, and then with a piece of 
charcoal. When the polish has been completed, a permanent black 
colour is given to the bidri by the application of a paste formed of 
four parts of sal ammoniac, one of unrefined nitre, and five of rough 
saltpetre, freshly collected, the whole being moistened with rape-seed 
oil, to which a little powdered charcoal has been added. This 
paste is thickly applied to the ware, which is allowed to remain 
covered with it for four days. It is then washed, and is found to be 
of a fine black hue, which is not affected by water, and is not liable 
to rust It does not dint under the blows oi a hammer, but breaks 
into pieces when too violently struck, although it is very far from 
brittle. It is not neariy so fusible as tin or zinc, but melts more 
readily than copper. Jastd or zinc sells in Pumiah at the rate 
of aj urs per rupee, x)r 2 lbs. 12 oz. for a shilling. The proportion 
of copper to be mixed with this is about 2^ chhatdks, which cost 4 
dnnds, or 6d. The roelters and turners sell the ware produced from 
this amount of metal, usually two articles, at 2 rupees, or 4 shillings, 
so that the profit they make is about 9 dnnds, or is. i|(L The in- 
layers and polishers receive high pay. Bidri-viaxe is of two kinds : 
the best is called garbAi, in which the workmanship is very good ; 
the second kind is called Aamd bidri, the designs on which are of a 
much plainer description, and the finish inferior. A garkhi bidri 
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vessel of the ordinary si/e sell at from 14s. to Although the 

preparation of the metal is confined to the Kansdrf caste, the inlay- 
ing and polishing is carried on by members of many other castes, 
such as Sonirs, Dhinuks, Siinris, and Miisalmrfns. 

Cleaning of Cotton is effected by Musaim.'tns called Dhuniyds. 
They buy cotton-wool at 2 sers of 85 told weight for the nipce, and 
remove the foreign matter always mixed with it by means of an 
instrument called a In cleaning, one (hhatdk or 2 o/. is 
lost; and the remainder, \ scr cfUtatdks^ is cxcliangcd with women 
who spin thread, for i scr 4A chhatdks: of thread llial is, at the 
rate of sers of cotton for 1 j/r of thread. "I'he juii e of i srr 4J 
chhafdks of thread is Rs. i. 4. 6 or 2s. 6Jd., at the rale of 1 j)cr 
rupee. Therefore on e\ery rupee or two shillings' woiih of cotton, 
the Dhuniyi makes a profit of 4 drnids 6 //> (63d.). A man cm 
clean 3 sers of cotton daily, and a woman ran spin cotton into 
thread at the rate of a chhatdk a day. One sfr 15 cfikntdks of cotton 
will yield i ser 14 chhatdks of thread. Hence the w'oman’s profit is 
\ ser chhatdks^ minus i ser 4^ chhatdks^ or 9]^ chhatdks of thre.ul, 
the price of which is 9 dnnds 6 pte (rs. 2^6.). A w'oman takes a 
month to spin i jcr 15 chhatdks of cotton into thread, so that she 
earns only 9 dnnds 6 pie a month ; of course she does this in addi- 
tion to her own household duties. Women of all castes sj)in thread. 

Blanket-Weaving is carried on by Garcris almost entirdy in the 
west and south of the District. Some of the members of this caste, 
which is exclusively employed in the rearing of the wool-yielding 
sheep and in this manufacture, have no flocks, and live enciiely by 
weaving; others have both looms and flocks, and others have flocks 
and no looms. All, however, hold farm.s, as, owing to the fretpiency 
of disease, the produce of their flocks, and consccjuenlly of their 
looms, is uncertain. The wool of the two first shearings from each 
lamb is separated into white and black, and is woven into fine 
blankets. That of the first slicarmg. and some of the finest of the 
second, is woven \Nithout d)eing ; but most of the second shearing, 
which is of an indifferetit black, is dyed of this colour. All the 
wool of the subsequent shearing is mixed, and is spun and woven 
without distinction, so that, if properly mixed, the colour should be 
grey. This, however, is rarely done; and in the same blanket some 
threads are black, some grey, and some white, all irregularly dis- 
|>osed. The women tease and spin the wool on a small wheel, and 
the men weave it in the same primitive loom that is u^cd for making 
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sackcloth or gunny. The cloth is, therefore, woven in very narrow 
slips, called fatis^ from five to seven of which are usually stitched 
together to form a blanket. There are four kinds of blankets : the 
largest is 7 hdths or 10 feet 6 inches long, by 4 hAths or 6 feet 
wide, and requires 5 sers or 10 lbs. of wool, costing about 5s. It 
takes a man and woman fifteen days to make one, and the price is 
8s., giving a profit of 3s. The second kind is 6 hdths or 9 feet, by 
3^ hdths or 5 feet 3 inches, and requires 4 sers or 8 lbs, of wool, 
costing 4s. One is made in about twelve days, and is sold for 6s. 
The third kind is 5 hdths or 7 feet 6 inches, by 3 hdtiu or 4 feet 6 
inches, and requires 3 sers or 6 lbs. of wool. It takes eight days 
to make one, which is sold for 5s. The fourth kind, 4 hdths 01 6 
feet, by 2 J hdths or 3 feet 9 inches, requires i J or if sers or 3 lbs. 
to 3^ lbs. of wool, costing from' is. fid. to is. 9d. It takes five or 
six days to make, and is worth 3s. There are also inferior blankets, 
called chhdpti, which sell at 2s. each, and are very coarse, being 
often made with an admixture of the wool of the Bengal sheep. 

Gunny is largely manufactured in the Krishnaganj Subdivision by 
the women of the Koch, Bhim, and Piliyd castes, who bring the 
woven pieces to market, where they are purchased by small traders, 
bipdr'ts, who carry them for sale to the Kfiti, Rupldahd, and Duldl- 
ganj bdzdrs, on the banks of the Mahdnandd, whence they are 
exported to Calcutta by boat. Owing to the recent introduction of 
machinery for the manufacture of gunny, the demand for hand-made 
cloth has been declining. The Subdivisional officer estimates the 
export of gunny pieces from Krishnaganj at about 5,000,000 pieces. 
The gunny is manufactured into strips of about 5 feet in length and 
3^ or 4 feet in width. The price of the raw jute which is required 
to make one such strip is about 4 pice or ifd. A woman cleans 
the raw jute and finishes one strip in a day, for which she gets 
from 7 to 9 pice, 2§d. to 3|d. ; so that her labour is only worth 
about I d)ind or i^d. a day. The gunny manufactured is of very 
coarse texture. 

Paper. — In the town of Krishnaganj there are about thirty fami- 
lies of country paper manufacturers, who call themselves kdghasiyds. 
They are Musadmdns by religion, and intermarry only among them- 
selves. They subsist wholly on the profits of their special trade. The 
paper is manufactured from jute fibre, which is pounded into pulp 
and then mixed with half its weight of lime. This mixture is allowed 
to soak in water for three days, after which the lime is washed away 
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and the pulp is put into a vat with clean water, and frequently stirred 
up so as to prevent its settling to the bottom. A flat square sieve is 
then introduced, and a portion of the fine jute pulp is caught in it, 
which, when dried, forms a sheet of paper. Rice-staich is applied to 
the surface to give it a smooth appearance, and it is thus rendered 
fit for use ; 1^ iers or 2^ lbs. of jute is sufficient for the manufacture 
of four quires of foolscap size. A quire sells for four pice (i^d.), and 
a family makes as many as twelve quires of paper in a day, when 
the pulp is ready for use. As, however, the whole process takes 
between four and five days, the out-turn must be divided by one of 
these numbers to give the daily average earnings. Some of the 
kdghaziyds own several vats, and these, of course, contain paper in 
all stages of preparation ; but the greater number are content with 
one vat, which gives them just sufficient to live upon. The jute 
used for paper manufacture are the munidsi and koshtd, and not the 
ordinary Jdthi or desi sorts. 

Spirit Distillation. — Countiy spirit is distilled in the Govern 
ment distillery from rice, from the petals of the mahud flower, and 
from kotra, or the refuse of date sugar. The drink made from the 
first is called pachwdi. In its preparation the rice is first moistened 
in water and then put in an earthen jar, the bottom of which is 
perforated with holes. Another larger earthen pot is then filled 
with water and placed on a fire. On it the jar conuining the rice 
is fixed, and the rice is boiled by the steam from the pot of boiling 
water below. The rice is then taken out from the pot, put on the 
ground, covered with a black piece of cotton cloth or blanket, and 
left for four or five hours. It is then mived in a basket with 
bdk/iar, or small balls formed of the roots of the folltiwing plants: — 
Banktil (Zizyphus vulgaris); desi-batr (Zizyphus jujuba); karabi 
(Nerium odorum) ; kath-bd (Feronia elephantum) ; mango (Man- 
gifera Indica) ; akhund (Calotropis gigantea); bromdundi, whose 
scientific name I cannot determine ; jainti or mace (Aischyno- 
mene sesban) ; dtodhdn (Holcus saccharatus) ; amla (Phyllanthus 
emblica) ; dhuiura (Datura metel); huhia (Strychnos nux-vomica) ; 
Aj (Euphorbia nereifolia) ; sinitil (Bombax Malabaricum) ; and arjan 
(Terminalia arjuna). The mixture is in the proportion of 30 lbs. of 
rice to five bakhdr balls, of the size of an ordinary musket bullet. 

It is not often prepared in this District, but is mostly brought in 
from NepiL The rice is again divided out in small parcels, over 
each of which a heavy weight is placed, till in the course of a week 
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it becomes quite hard, and is cafied a karchd. When required for 
use, the karehds are mixed with churd^ a preparation of rice described 
on page 286, in the proportion of 30 lbs. of the former to 20 
lbs. of the latter, and steeped in a large jar of water for seven or 
eight days. During this time complete fermentation takes place, 
and the country spirit is distilled from the liquid in a rude still. 
The quantity of karchd and churd mentioned produces about three 
gallons of spirit, valued at Rs. 7. 8. o, or t5s. 

Th’i Manufacture of Indigo is of very old date in Pumiah 
District. The first mention I find made of it is in a letter, dated 
the 16th Jan. 1788, from the Collector to the Board of Revenue, in 
which he mentions a Mr. Coustard, 'a quiet, industrious man, pro- 
prietor of a small in'digo manufacture,’ amongst some non-oflicial 
Europeans resident in the District. Indigo was, however, probably 
largely cultivated before that time, as in the following year the Col- 
lector made a detailed report on the manner of its cultivation. Nil- 
ganj, a few miles south of the native town of Pumiah, was the first 
factory built, probably about 1775. The vats were then made of 
wood, and the boilers of copper. The new industry seems to have 
attracted much attention amongst the people, and pieces of the 
plant were circulated amongst the village head-men as curiosities. 
The Kolisf factory in pargand Katiydr was erected a few years after- 
wards. Thus the cultivation seems at first to have progressed 
southwards towards the Ganges iidras. The Nithpur pargand, now 
in Bhigalpur, was the next field for indigo operations. Mr. Smith, 
whose name is^ still preserved in <me of the Pumiah bdsdrs, took 
the whole pargand on lease from Government and erected factories. 
The Collector's Report of 1789 shows that the cultivation was 
carried on by a system of advances ; on receiving which, at rates 
varying from is. to 6s. 3d. per bighd of 2400 square hdths or cubits, 
according to the soil, the cultivator handed the land ploughed and 
weeded to the planter, who merely sowed the seed. When it is 
remembered that at this period rice was often so cheap and abun- 
dant that it did not pay the cost of harvesting it, it is easy to under- 
stand that indigo cultivation spread rapidly. Where the planters 
were also landlords, they did not in any case exact a higher rate of rent 
than 12 dnnds or la 6d. a bighd,z,TaXt which the Collector seems to 
have thought moderate. The manner of valuing the crop was also 
lik^ to satisfy the rayat. When the crop was full grown, three or 
four of the leading villagers, together with an dm\n or surveyor from 
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the fectory, estimated the produce as it stood in the field. If they 
failed to agree, it was cut knd bound into bundles, and as many of 
these bundles as could be loaded on three carts drawn by four bullocks 
was considered to be equal to ‘ the produce of a bighd, and valued 
at 8 rupees or 16s., provided, however, that the plant was of a 
luxuriant growth, and not deficient in leaf. After the seed was 
sown, no further care seems to have been taken of the plant, except 
for a little weeding. If a second cutting was obtained, the planter 
received it without paying anything to the cultivator. 

In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, the relations were not so 
favourable to the cultivator ; but it is probable that, as indigo land 
was unsuitable for other summer crops, the dye was sufficiently 
remunerative to induce a considerable production. Its great advan* 
tage was that then, as now, such land annually bore a second crop 
of rape or mustard seed, except in a few high places, where some 
indigo plant was preserved and allowed to m-ature seed. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s description principally refers to the south of the Dis- 
trict about Manihdri, where the seed was usually sown in February, 
and, when the season was favourable, reaped before the inundation 
in July. If this occurred late in the season, and there were many 
showers in spring, there were sometimes two cuttings from the 
same field ; but on an average of years the quantity procuicd from 
the second cutting was very inconsiderable. When the inunda- 
tions came early, the crop was often entirely lost, and generally 
suffered more or less. In moderate seasons this loss fell more 
heavily on the manufacturer than on the farmers, for the latter, know- 
ing that the plant expands under water, allowed it to soak two or 
three days, within which time it docs not rot, but subsequently 
produces a trifling quantity of indigo. Another description of lan<l 
was very low, and the only crop that could be sown on this, instead 
of indigo, was summer rice or millet ; on such land indigo was less 
dependent on the early showers of spring, without which the plant 
on other soils must fail October indigo was also grown on two 
kinds of soil. ‘ The firsb is on the banks of the great rivers, where 
there are spaces covered with sand, that produce a very scanty 
vegetation in spring, and are never regularly rented, but in a few 
parts are sometimes cultivated with water-melons and other cucurbi 
taceons plants. If the sand does not exceed one foot in thickness, 
and rests on a tolerable soil, this kind of land has been found highly 
favourable for indigo, and it is almost the only crop which the 
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farmers would with satisfaction cultivate. The seed is sown in 
October as the floods retire, and with little or no previous culture, 
and the plant afterwards requires little care or expense. The 
moisture'then in the sand enables the seed to germinate, and sends a 
tap root down towards the richer soiL Until the root reaches this, the 
plant resembles a fibre ; but no sooner does it reach the soil, which 
is preserved moist by the sand, than it acquires vigour, and the 
driest seasons and most scorching winds produce little or no effect 
on its subsequent growth ; for no soil seems to prevent evaporation 
so powerfully as sand.’ ‘The other land fitted for sowing indigo in 
October is that which produces a winter crop, either as the only 
harvest of the year, or as succeeding rice or other grain that is reaped 
in summer. This indigo is usually sown along with rape-seed, which 
is gathered in January, and leaves the indigo to ripen in spring. 
Sometimes the indigo is sown along with wheat or barley ; but as 
these are sown in November, and ripen later than the rape-seed, 
they are less fit for the purpose. One great advantage has been 
found to attend the October cultivation of indigo, as fitting it for 
the lower parts of the District In favourable seasons it comes 
early to maturity, and towards the bottom of the stems ripens its 
seed before the season for cutting the plant arrives. When this 
happens, the seed may be picked from the growing plant, without 
material injury.’ In one year between 300 and 400 mans of seed 
were procured from one small factory, and' the rayats were paid for 
it at the rate oj Rs. 5 or los. a man. 

Dr. Buchan'an Hamilton gives some very interesting estimates, 
mostly on the authority of a leading planter of those days, named 
Mr. Ellcrton. Each bighd of 76 cubits square yielded on an average 
12 bundles, measured with a chain of 3^ cubits in length. One 
factory 7 Han of indigo was ordinarily produced from 350 bundles. In 
comparing the profits of the cultivator from indigo and from rice. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton estimated the out-turn of the latter at 5^ mans 
to the bigkdt valued at Rs. 2 (4s.), or double the value of indigo. Mr. 
Ellerton, however, calculated 7 mans as the ordinary average, worth 
Rs. 2. 12. o (5s. 6d.), or nearly three times the value of the indigo. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton continues: ' It is true that the whole expense 
of the cultivation of summer rice, in ploughing, weeding, watching, 
and reaping, may be double that of indigo ; for in the three first 
operations very little pains is bestowed on this plant, and unless it 
is near the factory, the manufacturer pays the expense of carriage. 
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while, as I have said, the charge for reaping grain is enormous. 
The land also on which indigo is raised is in general poor and low- 
rented, and where it is the only crop, does not pay more than 4 
dnnds or 6d. a bighd^ or one-quarter of the produce. Still, however, 
the rice is no doubt a more profitable crop. In fact, the farmers, 
except on the poor sandy land that will not produce rice, are 
exceedingly backward to undertake or continue indigo cultivation ; 
and many of the landlords discourage their tenantry from engaging 
in it by every means in their power.’ In Gondwdri/aryawrf, where 
indigo is still largely produced. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton obtained 
the following statistics for four factories during eight years In 
1800, 41,764 bundles of the plant were cut, and 131J factory mans 
of indigo produced ; in 1801, 48,834 bundles of the plant were cut, 
and 162 factory mans of indigo produced; in 1802, 26,083 bundles 
were cut, and 109^ factory mans of indigo produced; in 1803, 
74,525 bundles of the plant were cut, and 278 factory mans of 
indigo produced ; in 1804, 93.945 bundles were cut, and 381 mans 
produced; in 1805, 138,798 bundles were cut, and 537 
duced; in 1806, 92,770 bundles were cut, and 310 produced ; 
in 1807, 166,106 bundles were cut, and 754 mans produced : tota , 
682,825 bundles of plant, yielding 2662 factory mans, or 95 tons, 
of indigo. The average result is that 257 bundles of the plant 
yield one man of the dye. In Gortdwdrd the land is higher and 
the soil stiffer than in Manihdrl, and 18 bundles were said to be tlie 
yield of the standard bighd. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estimated that 
there were, in 1810, 64 factories in the whole District, cultivating 
70,000 bi\hds of land. 

For the description of indigo cultivation and manufacture I have 
three full reports: the first, by the Collector, whose observations 
extend over the whole District ; the second, by Mr. A. J. Forbes, 
zamlnddr of the Sultinpur pargand, in the north of the J 

and the third, by Mr. G. Shillingford, of Koldsl Factory, which is 
especially full and stotistically valuable. In October, what are 
technically known as the settlemenU take place. The cultivators 
attend at the factory office, when they are paid up all that may be due 
to them for indigo delivered during the preceding season, and take 
advances for the ensuing crop. The sum advanced and the terms 
of the contract vary in different parts of the District. Th* plantm 
in the south give at the present time Rs. 3 or 6 s. per local bighd, 
and make the contract only for one year; in the north, Rs. a and 
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often only R. i per bighd is advanced, and a contract is sometimes 
made for as long a term as ten years. The contract generally binds 
the rayat—(\) to cultivate in indigo a certain quantity of land, vary- 
ing usually from about J bighd to 4 or 5 bigkds, exclusively for the 
particular factory making the advance ; (2) not to sell the indigo 
plant produced on this land to any other factory; {3) to get the land 
ready in proper time for sowing, the number of sowings being some- 
times specified; (4) to sow it when ready; (5) to weed it at the 
proper time, with the aid of the factory servants; (6) to cut the 
plant when required to do so ; (7) to deliver a certain quantity, 
generally 8, sometimes 7 or 9 bundles, measured with a six-//<fM or 
9-feet chain, per rupee. The planter binds himself— (i) to take any 
seed the plant may produce before or after cutting, at the rate of 
Rs. 5 or I os. per man; (2) to make good any loss the rayatxazy 
suffer from wilful negligence by the factory servants ; and in most 
cases (3) to pay for carriage either by cart or boat to the factory. 
As soon .as the settlements have been completed, or during the 
settlements, should they be prolonged— that is to say, during Novem- 
ber and December, the planter has to measure the field for which 
his rayaU have contracted, in order to see that he has the exact 
quantity and proper description of land. The kdthd used in indigo 
measurements is generally the same as that used in the pargand to 
which the village belongs, whose lands are being measured. 

I^ands begin to be prepared for indigo about the end of December, 
and ploughing and harrowing go on, according to the description of 
land, uiiul the middle of April and even till May. In some places 
sowing begins in October on the higher kinds of alluvial land, where 
the seed is often sown broadcast, not immediately after the floods 
retire, but whilst the fields still retain much moisture. No plough- 
ing is requisite under this system, which is called khakti. In most 
factories, however, no land can be sown till February, when the 
mdghdt sowing is made on high land from which the mdghdt tori 
or red mustard crop has been reaped, and on other high land which 
retains its moisture. In the end of February a lower and more 
moist description of high lands, and in March the higher didras or 
ekar lands subject to inundation, and in April the lower char lands, 
arc sown. Sometimes the planter waits for rain before he sows; and 
sometj|nes he sows according to the method called harard, in which 
there are many successiv'e ploughings and harrowings untfl the soil 
is thoroughly dry and pulverized, when the seed is scattered broad- 
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cast and a favourable shower is awaited. If there be a copious fall 
of rain the plant springs up amazingly fast, and in a month stands 
a foot high ; but if it be a mere dn/zle, the rolling of the seed in 
the ground is to be greatly apprehended. Should there be no 
rain for twenty days or a month after the seed lias been sown, there 
is no fear of loss if the ground has been well jireparcd, the seed 
remaining perfectly intact and unaffected, and showing no sign of 
sprouting. In some parts of the Ibstrul very high l.ind is not 
sown till the end of April (Haisikli), nor even till within a few 
weeks of the setting in of the rains. 'I’he more near the ])eriod of 
the monsoon rains it is sown, the better is the rro]). 'I'liese sowings 
also produce the best colour, because ‘ the ground on which it 
thrives, being less moist, less effectively vitiates the fecula in the 
plant by sucking it down as sap.’ In the south of the District, if 
there is a good fall of rain in April, the rayat:, sow all their fields 
from which purbi tori or white mustard has been harvested with 
haisAkhi indigo. This crop is raised by the niyats in what is 
termed ylrz/ cultivation, as they do not contra* t for ii, but sow it of 
their own accord, over and above what tlie) settle for by bond. 
Baisdkh seems to be the natural season for siawing indigo, as at 
that time seed which has been lying dormant m the soil siiue the 
previous season germinates ; and wild indigo, ban-nil, also comes 
up. Up-country seed is used for the October ami Fcbru.ary sowings, 
and desly or seed grown in or near Pumiah District, for the later 
sowings. The higher lands require more cultivation than the lower, 
twelve ploughings, bdrd ckds, being necessary on such lands ; while 
on the lower lands only six are given, more being considered to 
injuriously affect the plant. Land from which a tori crop has been 
taken does not receive more than four ckds. Ploughing t.osls the 
planter who uses hired ploughs about one rujice for eight turnings 
up of the soil. The cultivator could plough twelve times for the 
same money. Weeding, which commences in April, costs, in the 
south of the District, about 8 dnnds per bigkd, or 3s. an acre. It is 
done with the koddli or spade, and consists in removing only the 
larger w'eeds or young plants of the jhau tree (Tamarix dioica). In 
the north, however, it is a more expensive and troublesome opera- 
tion, and is effected by the pusni or spud. All weeds an«l gra-ss are 
removed. When the earlier sowings are about two feet high, the 
plant is cut, leaving about half a foot still standing, in the hope of 
obtaining second third cuttings from it The first cuttings are 
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called murhan, and the others kh&tid. The plant left is kept for 
seed. In the south of the District, indigo sometimes stands six and 
eight feet high when it is cut. 

The manufacture begins in June. The plant is brought in small 
bu)i4les on carts or boats to the factory, and deposited near the vats 
to be measured. Carts and boats also are obtained on the advance 
system, the advance being at the rate of Rs. 8 or i6s. per cart, and Rs. 
I a or ;^i, 4S. od. per boat In some places pack-bullocks or buflaloes 
are used as means of transport A chain, usually 6 cubits or 9 feet 
long in the south, and 4} cubits or 6 feet 9 inches in the north, is 
passed round the stems of as many of the bundles or pilas as will 
fit within it The number of these is supposed to represent a chain- 
ful, and the rest are counted, each chain ful being subsequently paid 
for at the rate fixed in the contract The rayat gets a receipt for 
this amount as soon as his plant is measured. The plant is now 
carried to the steeping vats, where it is arranged, bundle over 
bundle, and stacked. Large beams are put on to press down the 
plant, and water is pumped in. The plant is then left to steep, 
and, if February sowing, remains in this state from ten to twelve 
hours, or, if April, from fifteen to twenty hours, until the experienced 
eye perceives that the liquid, a highly diluted indogen, has attained 
a fine bright orange colour. A thick froth rests over the whole, 
and is of a dark blue or bluish-black colour. From these signs, 
and from the general appearance of the vat, the planter knows it is 
time to run the liquid into the adjoining vat, where it is to be 
oxidized by a process of beating. Over-steeping makes a larger 
produce but inferior colour, and under-steeping the reverse. Both 
extremes are to be avoided, as a medium of weight and colour in 
indigo is the most profitable to the planter. Good indigo is invari- 
ably light, and bad indigo heavy. The beaters, usually Dhiingar 
coolies specially hired, plunge into the fluid, which is about knee 
deep, and begin to beat it with paddles, called pharuds, at first 
slowly and gently, and then more quickly and strongly. Eight 
to fourteen men, according to the size, are required for each 
vat I'he froth after rising to a great thickness gradually subsides, 
and finally disappears altogether. The beating is generally com- 
pleted in three to four hours if the plant has been properly steeped, 
but if under-steeped it takes as much as five or five and a half hours 
to oxidize the fluid. The beaters now come out of the vat, in which 
the fecula is permitted to settle. If it has been properly beaten, the 
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fecula will have perfectly subsided in an hour or less. Care must 
be taken never to overbeat a vat, as the fecula grains then become 
broken into very fine dust and do not possess sufficient gravity to 
subade. As soon as the grains begin to unite, which may be tested 
by taking a little of the fluid on a plate, and when the general aspect 
of the vat is black, it is time to desist As soon as the fecula has 
subsided, the water is drained OS' by means of holes perforated in 
the sides of the vat, one above another, and closed by pins. The 
uppermost pin is opened first, and so on to the lowest The indigo 
is now pumped up into the boiler from the * fecula vat,' where the 
produce of all the vats has been collected for that purpose. The 
fecula is generally boiled from eight to ten hours, until the froth 
entirely disappears from the surface, a little pure water being 
occasionally added to prevent burning. It nuist also be kept 
constantly stirred. After boiling, the indigo is strained, and 
permitted to flow into a small flat vat, technically known as ‘ the 
table.’ Here the water is permitted to flow into a small hollow 
at the side, and from that it is lifted up in buckets, and some* 
times pumped up back into the table again. The table is 
covered with a sheet, over which the liquid is thrown. After this 
‘ changing,’ as it is called, has been kept up for an hour and a half, 
or sometimes two or three hours, the water becomes perfectly clear, 
and the indigo, in the consistency of thin gruel, is left on the sheet 
It remains in this state, wrapped and folded up, with weights upon 
it to press out any water still remaining. It is then put into strong 
boxes lined with cloth, the sides of which are perforated with 
holes. The boxes being filled, they are placed under screw or 
pulley presses until the indigo coheres in a firm block, not unlike 
cheese in consistence. Thi.s block is l.iken out, and, by means of 
a frame of iron wires, cut into cakes. The cakes are next arranged 
on open shelves in the indigo ‘godown’ or storehouse, which must 
have good ventilation that the cAkes may dry quickly. As soon as 
they are dry, they are carefully sorted according to colour, packed 
in mango-plank ^ests, containing from four to seven hundred cakes 
each, and sent to the Calcutta agents of the factory, to be sold there 
by public auction or to be shipped direct to England. 

TTic only factory for which I have received statistics is the large 
concern at Koli^ The fectoiy has a cultivatbn of about 3200 
blghds, or nearly 1400 acres. During the eleven years precede 
ing 1872, two seasons brought losses, three seasons covered their 
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expenditure, and six years were good. The average sum expended 
on the working of this concern during the same period was, in 
round numbers, ,^3800, besides about ;^2oo of interest, or ;^4ooo 
in all. According to Messrs. Thomas and Co.’s Indigo Circular, the 
average price which the Koldsf indigo fetched from 1862 to 1872 
was ;^24 per factory man. According to the same authority, the 
average out-turn was 280 factory mans. The average number of 
bundles cut for the five years preceding 1872 was 102,500. The 
average area of cultivation was about 3200 highds. The average 
yield per bundle of plant manufactured was seven-sixteenths of a 
cake ; 366 bundles ought to give one man of indigo. The average 
number of cakes made annually was 44,800, each cake weighing 
about 4 chhatdks or 8 ounces when dry; that is, 160 cakes went to 
make up one man. The average yield per bighd was, therefore, 3J 
sers or 7 lbs. The average number of bundles cut per hi^ui has 
been 32. The out-turn, however, is sometimes much larger. In 
the village of Modra, in which 223^ bighds of land are sown in 
indigo, 14,341 bundles were cut in one year, giving 64 as the 
average number per bighd. Similarly in the village of SimdriiS, 
where 186 bighds of land are sown in indigo, 7414 bundles were cut, 
giving, on an average, 40 bundles per bighd. In the village of Siif- 
ganj, 364 bighds of land are sown, and 14,332 bundles cut, giving 
an average of 40 bundles per bighd. In Dalori, 198 bighds of land 
are sown, and 8735 bundles cut, giving, on an average, 43 bundles 
per%A<f. The average profit has been ;^272o, thus: — Proceeds 
of the average out-turn of 280 mans of indigo, at ;^24, the average 
price per man, ;^672o; deducting outlay, or expenses incurred 
annually, ;^4ooo, there remains an average annual profit of ^£'2720. 
The rate of profit in average years, therefore, is 68 per cent, on the 
floating capital annually expended, and in really good years it must 
be more than cent per cent. The,Kol 4 si concern employs about 
80 coolies daily for ordinary work, such as digging, weeding, etc. ; 
about 70 ploughmen ; about 20 messengers to supervise the cultiva- 
tion; 16 factory messengers and personal attendants; and 60 others 
— grooms, elephant- drivers, thatchers, masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, gardeners, and postmen; in all, 296. About 1700 men are 
engaged in cultivating during the indigo season. 

On the subject of indigo-planting in its relation to the cultivators, 
Mr. Shitlingford remarks : ‘ I'his [KohLsi] factory, and 1 may say 
this District, differs from all other Districts, in that the cultivation 
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of indigo is based more on the principle of free trade than elsewhere. 
In other words, it pays the rayat to cultivate indigo in Pumiah, and 
he dees so of his own free-will. For he sells us his indigo at our 
vats, where it is properly measured and a fair value given for the 
plant. The proof that it pays is that most of the rayats do not live 
in factory farms, and, consequently, they can, whenever they like, 
pay up their debt to the factory and stop cultivating.’ He thus enu- 
merates the advantages of the Purniah system: — (1) ‘During the 
months that indigo lands are being prepared and sown, no otlier crop 
can be grown ; (2) threc-fobrths of the indigo is sown on hands from 
which one crop has already been reaped ; (3) in half of the lands, 
rice can be sown after the indigo has been cut, — thus the rayat gets 
three crops in one year ofT half his lands at least, mustard invariably 
preceding the indigo ; (4) on all the Ittfra Kinds only one crop can be 
grown, and that is indigo, for they go under water in July, remain 
under w.ater till January, and are not fit for jilouglnng till M.irch ; 
(5) no grain sells at Rs. 5 or 10s. per man in Purniah, of whiih the 
rayat can reap 10 mans or even 6 mans per as is the case 

with indigo seed ; (6) the factory assists the rayats by giving them 
bullocks, ploughs, money to pay off their mahdjans or grain-lenders, 
and money for weeding. 'I'he bullocks they keep for good, and cul- 
tivate their other crops with them. The money we advance bears 
no interest during the season in wlmh the advances are m.adc.’ 
The Collector in 1873 seemed to endorse these statements to a 
large extent. ‘The planters,’ he wrote, 'arc for the most part 
gentlemen who have been born and bred in this District, and who 
are consequently known to, and understood by, the rayats. I'Jlhi-r 
the land here docs not require, or, at .all events, is not < onsidered 
to require, so much weeding and care as is given to it in other Di.s- 
tricts, either in IJcngal or Hth.ar. At the time indigo is sown near 
the Ganges, no other crop will grow It will also grow on land from 
whicl mustard has been reapec* For these reasons, no diffit ulty 
is ever found by the planters in getting rayats to take adv.ances. 
Some gentlemen who [lossess interest in land, patnUdrs, farmers, 
or RS rayats, sublet it on condition that the rent is paid in indigo. Mr. 
C. Shillingford tells me that he lets some of hxspts or farms at five 
bundles of indigo the bighd. Petty differences occasionally arise 
between planters and their rayats, such as always will crop up in 
all business transactions ; but I have seen none of that universal 
disaffection and discontent which prevailed for years in licngal.’ 
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The following information re^d'ng the area cultivated and the 
out-turn of the several ifidigo concerns in Purniah District was ob- 
tained for me by the Collector from the managers during the months 
of March and April 1876, and is founded on the latest measure 
ments and returns. Munshdi concern, owned by Mr. C* A. Shilling- 
ford, in pargani Kumdripur, with factories at Munshii and Kirpur, 
having an average area of indigo cultivation for the past ten years 
of 3348 and 2189 bigMs^ and yielding an average out-turn of 189 
and no mam respectively. Miinanagar concern, owned by Mr. 
G. Burnell, in pargani Kdnkjol, with factories at' Mdinanagar, Byni, 
Kiliganj, and Mahidebpur, having an average area of 6oao highis 
under cultivation for the past ten years, and yielding an average 
out-turn of 300 mam for the same period. Pirganj concern, in par- 
gani Hdveli Purniah, owned by Mr. H. Cruise, having an average 
cultivation of 1000 bighis^ and an average yield of 100 mam of 
indigo. Sultinpur concern, owned by Mr. A. J. Forbes, with factories 
at Sultinpur, Amoni, Rohikpur, JaMlgarh, Forbesibdd, Rdmpur, 
Miisakul, and Khopdd, having an average cultivated area for the 
past ten years of 17,568 bighis^ and an out-turn of 363 mam. Bhau- 
gdon concern, owned by Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh, in pargani Tdjpur, 
having an average cultivation of 2065 bighis, and an out-turn of 105 
mam. Gondwdrd concern, owned by Mr. H. Cave, with factories at 
Kord, Nisendra, Dumdr, Debfpur, Jaurid, Bopird, Khawdspur, Kdbar, 
and Gonrid, in pargani Dharmpur, having on an average 9194 bighis 
under cultivation, and an out-turn of 925 mam. Nilganj concern, 
owned by Mr. R. S. Pyne, in parganis Dharmpur and Hdveli 
Purniah, with factories at Nilganj, Kdjd, Khdga, Putilwa, Bdnbdgh, 
Bishnupur, Mirzdpur, Sirsi, and Masaud, having under cultivation an 
average area of 13,913 bighis, and an out-turn of 675 mam of indigo. 
Sahdrd concern, in pargani Dharmpur, owned by Mr. J. L. Shilling- 
ford, with factories at Sahdrd, Hansdili, and Kodshi, having an 
average area of 4000 bighis under cultivation, and an out-turn of 
from 350 to 400 mam. Koldsi concern, in pargani Koldsi, owned 
by Mr. G. W. Shillingford, with factories at Katiydr and Sambalpur 
inpbrgani Dharmpur, having an average area of 5000 bigfiis, and an 
out-turn of 500 mans. Mahendrapur concern, in pargani Hdveli, 
owned by Mr. -F. Cruise, with factories at Mahendrapur, Mathaur, 
Sanhesbdlid, and Dinapur, having on an average 3000 bighis under 
cultivation, and an out-turn of 300 mans. Dhardrd concern, in par- 
gani Dharmpur, owned by Mr. £. Dc Souza, having 900 bighis, and 
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6o mans out-tum. Kaltii concern, in pargand Lakshmipur in Bhdgal- 
pur, with factories at Burgdwan and Phusiyan, in Purniah, having 
300 bighds^ and 35 mans out-iurn. Barrdri concern, in pargand 
Dhampur, owned by Mr. McAllister, but closed since last year (1875) i 
having an area of 4000 bighds^ and 200 mans out-turn, with factories 
at Barrira, Miikint, Mahirdjganj, Pamiarandi)ur, and Gokiilnagar. 
Ndthpur, a factory in South Dharmpur, belonging to the Gangaldahi 
concern in pargand Bhdgalpur, having an average area of 100 bighas 
under cultivation ; out-turn not given. Bawdrd concern, in pargand 
Kdnkjol, owned by Mr. R. Walker, with factories at Bawdrd, Dilawari, 
Sfbganj, and Jotrdm Rdi, having 6000 bighds under cultivation, and 
an out-turn of 300 mans. G id was factory, in pargand Hdvcli Purniah, 
owned by Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh ; area, 600 bighds ; out-turn, 50 mans. 
Deorld concern, in pargand Hdvcli Purniah, owned by Mr. Bentley, 
with factories at Deorid; area, 1000 bighds; out-tum, 80 mans. Ldlpur 
factory, in pargand Hdveli Purniah, ow'ncd by Miss Gouldhauke, 
area, 900 bighds ; out-turn, 75 mans. 

Commerce. — The chief articles of Irtide in Purniah are rice, oil- 
seeds, indigo, jute, tobacco, hides, and fish. Ihc principal scats 
of commerce arc Kdsbd and Ekambd, in pargand Hdveli Purniah; 
Duldiganj, in pargand Sr/pur ; Krishnaganj, in pargand Sultdnpur ; 
Rdniganj, on the Pitdnd, in pargand Badaur ; Nawdbganj, in pat- 
gand Kdnkjol, and the Headquarters town of Purniah The trade 
is carried on mainly -by permanent markets, but there »'^rc also large 
fairs held at Kdrdgold in November and February; at Ek?mb 4 in 
February ; and at Nekmard, a little beyond the eastern boundary in 
Dindjpur, also in February. Scarcely any manufactures are exported 
except gunny and indigo. Agricultural products, such as paddy, 
juU tobacco, oil -seeds, and also dried fish and hides, form the 
chief staples of the export trade. In return for these, piece-goods, 
sptces, drugs, and brass and iron ware are largely imported. The 
trade of the entire Bhigalpur Division is chiefly in the hands 
of 'Bengalis from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The number 
of up-country traders is proportionately very small The exports 
and imports genejally pass tb and from the metropolis and the 
neighbouring marts. The foimer greatly outbalance the latter; 
and this fact alone supporU the view generally held, that owing to 
an influx of money the peasantry arc becoming well-to-do and 
contented. 

Statistics of the trade of the District have been collected under the 
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system of river traffic registration which has been carried on at 
^hibganj since 1872. 

The following figures show the amount of goods in standard mans 
shipped at places above Sihibganj, for despatch down the Ganges 
to places below the registering station, for the six months from 
January to June 1872 : — From Bhawdnipur — rice, 422 mans ; wheat, 
3190; other cereals, 210; pulses and gram, 50; oil-seeds, 59 f 99 ^i 
jute, 1840; tobacco, 1076; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 150; 
hides, 29 mans. From Kdsf— wheat, 625 mans; oil-seeds, 4611 ; 
jute, 1045; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 68; saltpetre, 5860; 
hides, 107; ghif 200; miscellaneous, 190 mans. From Kamilpur 
— rice, 92 mans; wheat, 325; pulses and gram, 120; oil-seeds, 
4838; jute, 940; tobacco, 13,702; spices and pepper, 35; mis- 
cellaneous vegetable produce, 241 ; timber, 8 ; silk goods, 7 ; cotton 
goods, 2 ; gunnys, 400; miscellaneous, 615 mans. From Kdrdgoli 
—rice, 6872 mans; wheat, 2850; pulses and gram, 74 ; oil-seeds, 
7504; jute, 2953; sugar, 59; tobacco, 46571 spices and pepper, 
4035 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 460 ; shellac and other 
dyes, 1 18; timber, 10; brass and brass work, 137; other metals, 
151; salt, 256; hides, 1280; horns, 133; ghi, 6; silk goods, 4; 
cotton goods, 78; gunnys, 18,137; miscellaneous, 4178 matu. 
From Rinlganj— rice, 207; oil-seeds, 7706; jute, 1756; cotton, 
200; tobacco, 750; ghi, 495; miscellaneous, 163 mans. From 
the small places in the District— rice, 2659; wheat, 343; other 
cereals, 125; pulses and gram, 80a; oil-seeds^ *5*5*3 5 jote, 7*8; 
sugar, 1920; tobacco, **9*; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
4870; timber, a; saltpetre, aoo; hides, 125; horns, 18; ghl, 176; 
gunnys, 180; miscellaneous, 3 * 7 ® mans. For the same period the 
traffic passing Sdhibganj upwards, and alleged to be consigned to 
places in Pumiah District, was To Bhawdnlpur— rice, 3625 mans; 
spices and pepper, 320.; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 1 ; 
shellac and other dyes, 80; timber, 24; other metals, 169; salt, 
6x9a ; cotton goods, 4 ; miscellaneous, 163 mans. To Kirill — 
rice, lao mans; jute, 125; cotton, 25,617 ; sugar, 91; spices and 
pepper, aaoi ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 768; riiellac and 
other dyes, 275; timber, 130; brass and brass work, 778; other 
metals, 585; salt, 8675; ghi, 16; silk goods, i; cotton goods, 
115 ; gunnys, i ; miscellaneous, 16,031 mans. To small places in 
the District— rice, 4716 mans; wheat, 150; other cereals, 440; 
pulses and gram, 375 ; oil-seeds, 16 ; jute, i ; cotton, 233 ; sugar, 
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a a ; spices and pepper, 25 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 4404 ; 
shellac and other dyes, 14; timber, 759; brass and brass work, 
258; other metals, 61 ; salt, 9528 ; ghi, i ; silk goods, 100 ; cotton 
goods, 68 ; ^unnys, 48 ; miscellaneous, 3899 mans. The total 
traffic, therefore, from Purniah down the Ganges for the six months 
of 1872 was as follows: — Rice, 10,252 mans: wheat, 7333; other 
cereals, 335 ; pulses and gram, 1046; oil seeds, 46,168 ; jute, 9262 ; 
cotton, 200; sugar, 1979; tobacco, 21,376; spices and pepper, 
4070; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 57S9 ; shellac and other 
dyes, 1 18; timber, 20; brass and brass work., 137; other metals, 
131; salt, 256; saltpetre, 6060; hides, r54i ; horns, 151 ; ghi, 
S77; silk goods, rt; cotton goods, 80; gunnys, 19.717; mis- 
cellaneous, 8316 mans. The total o^ the up-trallic to Purniah in 
the same period amounted to: — Rice, 8461 mans; whc.it, 150; 
other cereals, 440; pulses and gram, 375 ; oil-seeds, 16 ; jute, 126 ; 
cotton, 25,850 ; sugar, 113; spices and pcjii-cr, 2546 , miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 5173; shellac and other djes, 369; timber, 
9r3 ; brass and brass ware, 2036 ; other metaU, 815 ; silk, 24,395 > 
g/il, 17; silk goods, ror ; cotton goods, 187; gunnys, 49; mis- 
cellaneous, 20,093 mans. 

During the second six months of 1872, from July to December, 
the return showed the following downward trade : — From the town 
of Purniah — rice, looi mans ; wheat, 1201 ; pulses and , ram, 770 ; 
oil seeds, 3158 ; jute, 593 ; tobacco, 8409 , nusicllancous vcgeUble 
produce, 29; salt, 200 \ghiy 44; gunnys, 33,883; miscellaneous, 2 
mans. From Kirdgold— rice, 886; wheat, 9405; other cereals, 
540 ; pulses and gram, 5292 ; oil-seeds, 26,914 ; jute, 282 ; tobacco, 
590; spices, pepper, etc., 235; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
770 ; salt, 100 ; hides, 2528 ; g/ti, 3 ; silk and silk goods, 8 ; cotton 
goods, 2; gunnys, 41,087; horns, 13; miscellaneous, 822 mans. 
From Nawdbganj — rice, 4 ; wheat, 670 ; pulses and gram, 342 ; 
oil seeds, 15,392; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 81 ; gAi, 17a; 
miscellaneous, 22 mans. From Kiisl Sdhibganj — rice, 1932 mans : 
wheat, 767; other cereals, 15; pulses and gram, 474; oil-seeds, 
25,468; jute, 1290; tobacco, 450; miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
duce, 235 ; timber, 864 ; gM, 209 ; miscellaneous, 2 mans. From 
Kdnfganj— wheat, 1000 mans; oil-seeds, 14*5^^ > » tobacco, 

4781 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 300-, ghl, 490; miscellaneous, 
75 snans. From Bhawdnipur— rice, 257 mans; wheat, 10,846; 
other cereals, 100; pulses and gram, 6978, oil-seeds, 22,157; 
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tobacco, 109; salt, 12 ; hides, i32;gAiy 17; miscellaneous, 6 mans. 
From small places in the District — rice, 2116 mans ; wheat, 4960 ; 
other cereals, 818 j pulses and gram, 3456; oil-seeds, 21,038; jute, 
66; sugar, 86; tobacco, 1266; spices, pepper, etc., 225; mis- 
cellaneous vegetable produce, 9116; shellac and other dyes, 474; 
timber, 160; other metals, 50; hides, 80; ght, 126; cotton goods, 
10; miscellaneous, 1732 mans. The upward trade for the same 
period was: — To Kirdgold — rice, 1646 mans; other cereals, 160; 
pulses and gram, 15; jute, 31; cotton, 1532; sugar, 18; tobacco, 
10; spices and pepper, 125; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
602 ; shellac and other dyes, 15; timber, 726; other metals, 54; 
salt, 6786; silk, 68; cotton goods, 18; giinnys, 1178; betel-nut, 
3S ; miscellaneous, 7228 mans. To Kiis( Sihibganj — rice, 8; other 
cereals, 7 ; pulses and gram, 25 ; sugar, 16 ; spices and pepper, 50 ; 
miscellaneous vegetable produce, 54; shellac and other dyes, 10; 
timber, 16; brass and brass work, 20; salt, 8589; cotton goods, 
16; gunnys, 233; betel-nut, 1055 mans. To small places in the 
District — rice, 2790 mans ; wheat, 87 ; pulses and gram, 285; oil- 
seeds, 224; jute, 192; cotton, 2; sugar, 148; spices and pepper, 
225; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 1656; shellac and other 
dyes, 54; timber, 4365; brass and brass work, 125 ; other metals, 
393; salt, 22,186; silk, 5; cotton goods, 165; gunnys, 1008; 
betel-nut, 1404; miscellaneous, 1598 mans. The total traffic down 
the Ganges from Pumiah for the second six months of 1872 thus 
amounted to — rice, 6x76 mans; wheat, 28,839; other cereals, 
14735 pulses and gram, 17,242; oil-seeds, 128,683; jute, 2435; 
sugar, 86 ; tobacco, 15,605 ; spices, pepper, etc., 360; miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 10,521; shellac and other dyes, 474; timber, 
1024; other metals, 50; salt, 3x2; hides, 2740; 1061; silk 

and silk goods, 8; cotton goods, 12 ; gunnys, 74,970; horns, 13; 
miscellaneous, 265 x mans. The up-traffic to Pumiah was — rice, 
4444 mans ; wheat, 87 ; other cereals, 249 ; pulses and gram, 325 ; 
oil-seeds, 224; jute, 223; cotton, 1534; sugar, 182; tobacco, lo; 
spices and pepper, 400; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 2312; 
shellac and other dyes, 79; timber, 5107; brass and brass work, 
I45<; other metals, 447 ; salt, 37,561 ; silk, 73 ; cotton goods, 199; 
gunnys, 24x9 ; betel-nut, 2494; miscellaneous, 8826 mans. 

The grand total of traffic down the Ganges for the whole District 
during the whole year 1872 was — ^rice, 16,428 mans; wheat, 36,172; 
other cereals, 2808 ; pulses and gram, 18,288; oil-seeds, 174,852 ; 
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jute, 11,697 ; cotton, JOO; sugar, 2065 ; tobacco, 36,981 ; spices, 
pepper, etc., 4430; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 16,310- 
shellac and other dyes, 592; timber, 1044; brass and brass 'ware,’ 
137; other metals, 201 ; salt, 568; hides, 4281; ^hl, 1938; silk 
and silk goods, 19; cotton goods, 92 ; gunnys, 9 4,687 ; horns, 164; 
saltpetre, 6060 ; miscellaneous, 10,967 mam. The grand total of 
the up-traffic during the whole year w.is— rice, 12,905 mam; wheat, 
237; othercercals,6S9; pulses and gr.iin, 700, oilseeds, 240; jute, 
349; cotton, 27,3845 silk, 73; Siig.ir, 295, tobacco, lo; spices 
and pepper, 2946; miscellaneous vegetable proiluce, 7.1S5, shellac 
and other dyes, 448; timber, 6020, brass and lirass w.ire, 1181; 
other metals, 1262 ; salt, 61,956 ; 17 ; silk goods, 101 ; < otton 

goods, 386; gunnys, 24685 betel-nut, 2494, miscellaneous, 28,919 
mans. 

I have not got figures for the several markets for later j-e.^rs but 
the gross export trade of Purniali w.is ;.s follows in 1873 and 1874, 
as registered at Sdhibganj: — Oil-seeds, 223,584 mans in 1873, 
299,390 in 18745 sugar, 1915 in 1873, 4486 in 1874, tobacco, 
37,782 in 1873, 32,893 in 18745 wheat, 33,423 in 1873, *7,754 »n 
1874 5 pulses and gram, 60,983 in 1873, > i,47o in 1874 In 1S73, 
66,920 mans of salt were despatched upwards past Sdhibganj to 
Purniah, and 66,869 mans in i874' All the foregoing figures, how- 
ever, probably do not represent more than a third of the traffic of 
the District, even exclusive of its trade with Nepdl. The rite trade, 
for instance, is an up-Ganges one, and does not pass Sdhibganj. 

A large part of the jute, oil-seeds, and tobacco f.nil their way lo 
Calcutta by the Mahdnandi and Kalindrf, .and debouch upon the 
Ganges at a point below the registering station. 

The Commissioner of the Bhigalpur Division, 1.1 his Administra- 
tion Report for the year 1872-73, notices a palpable ( onnection be- 
tween the export and import trade and the development of the system 
of paper currency, under which notes are now freely issued and 
cashed. The amount of notes received for silver in all the treasuries 
is far larger than the amount of notes issued for silver, and it is im- 
possible to attribute this result to any other cause than the want of 
equilibrium between the export and i/iiport trade. By watching the 
seasons when the ojierations connected with the exchange of notes 
chiefly occur, i; has been ascertained ih.at the money received in ex- 
chaqge for notes principally rejirescnts the value of country produce 
purchased and exported to other Districts ; while the notes issued 
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for silver are believed to represent the proceeds of piece-goods and 
other import trade. In corroboratiop of the above opinion, it may 
be mentioned that the heaviest exchanges of silver for notes are 
carried on in March, April, May, and June, during whigh months 
the brokers of the large merchants, called goldddrs, are known to 
make extensive purchases of grain. 

River Traffic Statistics. — Since September 1875 ^ 
system of boat registration has been established on all the great 
watei-ways of Bengal, and the results are published monthly in The 
Statistical Reporter. The following tables (pp. 377 and 378), which 
have been compiled from that source, show (Table I.) the exports 
from Pumiah during the six months ending February 1876, and 
(Table II.) the imports into the District during the same period. 

From Aese tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the half-year, in Class I. (articles registered by weight only), 
amounted to 516,383 tnans^ or 18,903 tons; of which mustard-seed 
contributed 35 per cent; jute, 18 per cent; wheat, 9 per cent; 
linseed, 6 per cent ; and tobacco, 6 per cent The total of the im- 
ports in the same class was 259,321 mansy or 9493 tons; of which 
salt formed 42 per cent ; saltpetre, 8 per cent ; pulses and gram, 
5 per cent ; and other saline substances, 4 per cent The weight 
of the exports, therefore, exceeded that of the imports by 257,062 
manSy or just twofold. Under Class II. (articles registered by num- 
ber only), the most noticeable items are 131,810 gunny -bags, 
exported in the months of September and December ; and 269,500 
bundles of hay and straw, exported in October and January. In 
Class III. (articles registered by value only), the exports were valued 
at Rs. 46,832 (^^4683, 4s. od.); of which F.uropean cotton goods 
formed 38 {ler cent, all in February; and miscellaneous native 
goods, 23 per cent The imports in this class reached Rs. 239,181 
(;^a3,9i8, 2S. od.), or five times the value of-the exports ; European 
cotton goods made up 48 per cent; native cotton goods, ai 
per cent ; and miscellaneous native goods, 19 per cent of the 
total 

From the returns obtained at the several registration stations, 
which are also published in The Statistical Reporter, it may be 
gathered that the trade of Pumiah, as might be expected, is mainly 
confined to Lower Bengal. Out of the total of exports in Class I., 
only ‘3 per cent was sent towards Patnd. Of the total imports 

[SenteHce emtimed oh page 379. 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Purniah District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. — ^Table I. (Exports.) 


Description of Goods. 


Class I. 

Cotton, twut (European), 
Lac-dye, 

Red-wo<xl, . 

Red earth, . 

White earth, 

Indigo, 

Indigo-seed, 

Fuel and firewood. 

Fruits, dried. 

Fruits, fresh, and vegeubles 
Wheat, 

Pulses and gram, 

Rice 

Paddy, 

Other cereals, 


Fibres, manufactures of. 
Hides, . . • . 

Homs, 

Iron and its manufactures. 
Copper and brgsi, 

Otw meuls, 
lime and limestone, . 
Stone, .... 
Stick-lac, . 

Ckf, . . . 

ou 

Linseed. 

yiZ-seed. 

Mustard-seed. 

Ca&tor-oil-seed, 

Poppy-seed, 

Salt, . 

Other saline subM.uice'*, 
Spices and condiments. 
Sugar, refined, . 

Sugar, unreTmed. 

Tea 

Tobacco, 

Miscellaneous, . 


Class II 

Buffaloes, .... 

Birds, 

Timb^, .... 
Bambo^ .... 
Cocoa-nuu, .... 

Canes 

Gunny-bags, 

Hay and straw, . 
Miaoellaneous, . 

Class 111. 

Woollen maauftctnres, 

Snk Bunuftchifea. 

Cotton (Eur^au) manufn. 
Cotton (Native) maaufn, . 
Mbcellanoous (Natin) goods. 
If boeUaneons (Europ.) goods. 



5*9 

363 

43 

8 

11,58! 

6,302 

825 

4 * 

j 5 .o *9 

47 . 5 *^ 

57 » 

74 

310 

. 

100 


706 

*iio8 

a? 

... 

as 

... 

* 3.457 

9.697 

4 , *78 

478 

100,548 

101,998 



Ra. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

- 

88 o 

400 

... 

1,100 


4>3 

... 

90 

4t5 

1.980 

490 


4.*oo 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Purniah District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. — ^Table II. (Imports.) 


Description of Goods. 


Class 1. 
CoaI and coke. 


Cotton, twist (Native), . 
Chemicals and medicines 
Intoxicating drugs, 
Vermilion. 


Red ei nh. 
White , earth 
Kiramehi^ 


IndiKo^eeds 


Fuel and hrcwood,* 

Fruits, dried, 

Fruits, fresh, and vegetables, 

Wheat, 

Pulses and gram, . 


Other cereals, _ 

Gums and resins, . 
ute and other raw fibres 
ibres, manufactures of. 
Silk, raw, 


and brass. . 


lime and limestone 


Other saline subttancea 
Spices and condiments, 
Sugar, refined, 

Susar. unrefined. . 


Nw*m- Decern- January Feb' 

her. ber. J«*“**7 ruary 



595 3 m 

>•■40 >S«3» 

633 130 

—m 

••• m 


I Asrs I eriess 
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Sentenee continued from page 376.] 

in ihe same class, 33 per cent, was received from the direction of 
Patnd, and 3 per cent, was registered at Daraull on the Ghagii. 

With regard to particular staples of trade, The Statistical Reporter 
furnishes the following details, showing the course of trade and the - - 
chief local marts. During the four months November 1875 
February 1876, the total exports of jute were 88,232 mans, steadily 
increasing month by month. Of this total, only 21,944 foans, or 
about pne-fourth, went direct by boat to Calcutta, and the remain- 
der was apparently diverted to the railway at Silhibganj and other 
stations. During the two months of January and February, it was 
(iscertained that 4744 mans of jute from Piirniah thus left the river 
at Kushtii. For those same two months the marts that exported 
jute to Calcutta and Kushtid may be arranged in the following order : 
— DuUlganj, 6573 mans; Nawdbganj, 1286; Barmi, 1177; Krish- 
naganj, T070 ; Rinfganj, 718; Dewang, 343. With the exception 
of large exports of wheat, diminishing from September month by 
month, the trade of Pumiah in food-grains is insignificant The ex- 
port of oil-seeds is large, especially of mustard-seed The following 
particulars can be given' for the single month of December . ^ Total 
linseed exported, 4849 from the marls of Nawdbganj (1508 

mans) and Rdnfganj (133?); mu.stard-sced exported 34,003 
mans, from the marts of Bhawdnlpur (6775 mans), Kdrdgold (4956)1 
Nawdbganj (4931), Damarkftl (4726), Rinlganj (3999)1 Kkambd 
(1510), Duldlganj (1380). A considerable proportion of this export 
of oil-seeds is sent across the Ganges to Sdhibganj nr rail transport. 
The trade in tobacco may be thus analyzed for the same month of 
December Total exports, 4384 mans; of which 1263 were 

consigned direct to Calcutta, and 1137 to HiSgli; the exporting 
marts were Kardgold (1974 >nans), Dulilganj (1673), Charakpdrii 
(S 3 S); Pumiah town imported 333 the same mont , 

Purniah town exported 3287 mans of wheat. The trade m Man- 
chester piece-goods may be thus analyzed for the three months 
December to February Imports, Rs. 108,493 J exports, Rs. 1 7,500- 
The importing marts were Kirigold (Rs. 98 i 759 ), and Bhawdniganj, 
Kamalpur, and Nawdbganj (Rs. 1600 each). The supply was 
almost entirely derived from Sdhibganj in the Santdl I argan. 
the month of January, Kdrdgold received Rs. 67.300 ^om Jjiat 
source, and Rs. 10,400 in February; but in the latter month Kdrd- 
gold despatched Rs. 15,200 to Sdhibganj, and Rs. 800 to Hdyatpur 
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in Maldah, an exceptional re-export, which must be attributed to 
over trading In November, the importation of native-made cotton 
cloth amounted to Rs. 16,632 ; of which Kdntdnagar received 
Rs. 13,800, and Rdnfganj Rs. 2500. 

The Trade with Nepal has always been a'’'matter of most 
important commercial interest in Purniah. In 1790 the Collector 
reported that the exports to that country consisted of salt, betel- 
nuts, spices, small cardamoms, pepi)er, assafoctida, sugar, tobacco, 
cotton cloths, woollen cloths, muskets, flints, dried fish, earthen 
pots, and live hogs ; and the imports, of timber, ready-made wood- 
work, rice and paddy, other grains, Bhutdn blankets, cotton, large 
cardamoms, oranges, wax, madder, drugs, lac, catechu or Terra 
Japonica, frankincense, iron, rhinoceros horns and hides, mainas^ 
parrots, and falcons. He adds a note on the freedom of the traffic 
from all duties, a state of things which, from mistaken ideas regard- 
ing the balance of trade, he strongly condemns. In the following 
year the Collector gave a more detailed account of this trade, and 
estimates its value as follows: — Exports — salt, Rs. 10,000; betel- 
nuts, Rs. 5000; spices, Rs. 3000; small cardamoms, Rs. 1000; 
pepper, Rs. 2000 ; assafoetida, Rs. 500 ; sugar, Rs. 2000 ; tobacco, 
Rs. 1000; cotton cloth, Rs. 3000; woollen cloth, Rs. 2000; mus- 
kets, Rs. 1000; flints, Rs. 200; dried fish, Rs. 300; earthen pots, 
Rs. 500; hogs, Rs. looo: total exports, Rs. 32,500, or £^2^0. 
Im[)orts — timber, Rs. 70,000 ; ready made woodwork, Rs. 10,000 ; 
rice and paddy, Rs. 150,000; other grain, Rs. 50,000; Bhutdn 
blankets, Rs. 1000 ; cotton, Rs. 3000 ; large cardamoms, Rs. 2000 ; 
oranges, Rs. 500 ; wax, Rs. 5000 ; madder and drugs, Rs. 2000 ; 
lac, Rs. 2000 ; catechu or Terra Japonica, Rs. 4000 ; frankincense, 
Rs. 3000 ; iron, Rs. 1000 ; rhinoceros horns, Rs. 500, and hides, 
Rs. 500; main&s and parrots, Rs. 1000; and falcons, Rs. 500: 
total imports, Rs. 304,000, or ^^30,400. 

During the past year, 1875, a system of registration h:is been 
introduced for the Nepdl trade, which may be hoped to give more 
accurate results. Up to the present time, however, its operations 
have been limited ; and the, following estimates of the yearly imports 
and exports, made by the officers of the two northern Subdivisions, 
although founded on the registered returns, are in parts rough 
estimates of small statistical value. 

List of articles imported from Nepdl into the Ardriyd Subdivision 
during the year 1875: — Uncleaned cotton, 3928 wawr, or 2895 
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cwts., valued at ^1076, i6s. od. ; drugs, 123 mans, or 87y cwts., 
valued at ;^97, los. od. ; dried fruits, 41 mans, or 28J cwts., valued 
fresh fruits, valued at £s)2-, wheat, «;9 mans, or 7o§ 
cwts., valued at ;^i2, 4s. od. ; other spring crops, 1685 mans, or 
1203^ cwts., valued at;^490, i8s. od. ; rice, 81,804 wons, or 58,431" 
cwts., valued at;^74i5, 4s. od. ; other kharif ox rainy-season crops, 
5 *> 3®5 w/wir, or zlt'ilS *^'vts., valued at ;;^4*o3» >os. od. ; gums 
and resins, 178 mans, or 127I cwts., valued at ;^io9, 7s. od. ; fibres, 
raw, 11,472 *«««, or 8194^ cwts., valued at ^1848, 14s. od. , fibres, 
manufactured, quantity unknown, valued at;^275, los. od. ; hides, 
2616 pieces, valued at ^160, 4s. od. ; shellac, 16 mans, or 11} 
cwts., valued at £12, 10s. od. ; ghi, 47 mans, or 33^ cwts., valued 
jC94> 4S- od.; oil, 37 mans, or 26* cwts., valued at ^^29, i6s. od. ; 
oil-seeds, 1163 mans, or 830^ cwts., valued at ^^267, 4s. od. ; salt, 
48 mans, or 30 cwts., valued at j£8, 8s. od , spices, 399 mans, or 
285 cwts., valued at ^^63, 12s, od. ; molasses and sugar, 593 mans, 
or 423^ cwts., valued at .;^634, 6s. od. ; tobacco, 175 mans, or 125 
cwts., valued at ^^32, 13s. od. ; sheep and goats, 2460 heads, v.alued 
at ;£i556,' 8s. od. ; and timber, 872 logs, valued at 2s. od. 

List of articles exported from the ArdnyA Subdivision into Ncp.il 
during 1875: — Cleaned cotton, 164 mans, or 117} (wis, v.ducd 
at ;£^29, 4s. od. ; English cotton-twist, 9 mans, or rwts., \alued 
jC^9 > drugs, quantity unkndwn, valued at ^27, 6s. od. ; gdnjtf, 
42^ lbs., valued at ;^8, 9s. od. ; dyes other than indigo, quantity 
unknown, valued at .;^i3, 6s. od. ; dried fruits, 288 mans, or 205^ 
cwts , valued .at jQ2q8 ; fresh fruits, 627 mans, or 447 J cwts., valued 
^^jC49i '2S. od. ; wheat, 392 mans, or 280 cwts., valued at ^73, 
los. od. ; other spring crops, 1193 mans, or 852^ cwts, valued .at 
jC^37, 2S. od. ; rice, 890 mans, or 635^ cwts., vnlucrl at >^91, 
14s. od. ; other aghani crops, 42 mans, or 30 cwts , valuc<l .at 
8s. od. ; fibres, raw, 88 mans, or 62^ cwts., valued at ^10; fibres, 
manufactured, quantity unknown, valued at 5®- od. ; horns, 

4s. ; r.aw silk, 4 lbs., valued at 9s. ; manufactured iron, 852 mans, 
or 6084- cwts., valued at ;^6oo, 3s. od. ; copper and brass, qu<antity 
unknown, valued at j^54, 1 zs. od. ; shellac, quantity unknown, 
valued at;^i5, 18s. od. ; oil, 53 mans, or 37^ cwts., valued .at .;^56, 
15s. od. • oil-seeds, 195 mans, or 139I cwts., valued at ios. od. ; 
salt, 969 mans, or 6924- cwts., valued at ;^444, 12s. od. ; spices, 
quantity unknown, valued at /^4, los. od. ; unrefined sugar or g^ir, 
800 mans, o' 531* cwts., valued at ^251, 4s. od ; tobacco, 2537 
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mans, or 1830 cwts^, valued at ^^669, 15a od. ; betel-nut, 4& ; dried 
fish, 361 mans, or i86f cwts., valued at;^65 ; horses, 88, valued at 
j£Sg, I as. od.; sheep, goats, and hogs, 943a, valued at ;£as64, 
i6s. od. ; bamboos, quantity unknown, valued at j£i, laa od; 
cotton, valued at ;^i6; blankets, JC74, X3s. od. ; manufactured 
silk, jCsP* i native cotton cloth, £4676, 18$. od. 

The imports into the Krishnaganj Subdivision frum Nep^ in 
1875 were estimated to be: — Cotton, 11,930 mans of 80 lbs. each; 
paddy, 156,580; «oe, 83,700; mustard, 8750; gM, 540; ginger, 
1600; jute, 17,150; gunny, 34,600; tobacco, 18,315 ; potatoes and 
vegetables, 3400; iron, 1040 mans; hides, 39,730 in num'ier 
ploughs, 8500 ; manufactured woollen goods, valued at £60 ; an< 
native manufactured cotton, valued at ^^540. 

The exports into NepfU from the Krishnaganj Subdivision 
during the same year were: — Salt, 47,920 mans; sugar, 350; 
molasses, 1450; dried fish, 1x00; ddi, 3700; flour, 1300; betel- 
nuts, 1190; brass ware, goo mans; cotton, European manufacture, 
valued at ;^i35o; and cotton, native manufacture, valued at ;^34oo 

Transit dues are levied by the Nepdl Government on both export: 
and imports. The frontier is divided into a certain number of 
portions, known as sair mahils, which are farmed out for a term of 
years to contractors called chaudharis. 'i'he duty on exports is 
levied either by weight or ad valorem, and payment in kind is 
seldom received. A cart-load of dhdn, or unhusked rice, pays a 
fee of 9 dnnds, oj is. i|d., before leaving Nepdl; a cart-load of 
raw jute pays 5 dnnds, or 7^(1, and the same quantity of raw cotton 
Rs. X. 4. o, or 3S. 6d. A coolie-load of dhdn or of cotton is 
subjected to a duty of one dnnd per load, which generally weighs 
under 1^ mans. Rice or cotton carried on pack-ponies pays a 
duty of one dnnd in' the rupee, or 6^ per cent. In the case of ghi, 
mustard, tobacco, and ginger, a duty of i'J dnnds is levied per rupee 
(9I cent). Guimy and cloths pay half a piee, or on ^h 
piece. These are the rates fixed by the Nepil Government, but 
they are frequently exceeded, as the farmer is practically under 
no control. Ai some places, the subdivisional officer of Krishna- 
ganj found that the rate on mustard, jute, gM, tobacco, rice, and 
paddy was the same, namely, six piee, or a^d., on every two shil- 
lings' worth purchased. In other parts, rice and paddy paid at 
the rate of one dnnd on the rupee. The duty on exports from 
Nepil is paid at the time of purchase in the local market, and 
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the purchaser is there furnished with a pass or eharckitta. The 
goods are only examined on the frontier, to see if the descrip- 
tion on the pass corresponds with the article exported. Smuggling, 
if detected, is punished by the levy of double duty. As regards 
imports into Nepdl, the duty is levied when the goods are sold 
at the markets. But when the importer has a shop in Nepil, he 
has to pay only a certain sum annually, and is permitted to 
import as much as he pleases, free of duty, provided he sells in 
the shop for which he is assessed. Duty on imports is generally 
levied in kind at so many sen in the man. If the articles do not 
admit of payment in kind, and the importer has not a recognised 
shop, they are subjected to an ad valorem duty before he is pe^ 
mitted to retail, the rate being left entirely to the discretion of 
the ehaudhari, whose object is to levy the highest amount he can 
without making it prohibitive of further trading. For instance, in 
the case of a load of brass ware passing into the Murang, the 
vendor of which has no shop and intends to retail from village to 
village, he would pay a certain sum assessed on the value of his 
stock, and would then be furnished with a pass authorizing him to 
sell his goods without any further payment of duty. 

The chief local markets on the British side of the frontier are : 
— In the Aririyi Subdivision — Nawdbganj, Sonapur, Mfrganj, 
Kasambi, Rfgali, Karsa-ktit^, Meghd, Pfrganj, Kasai. And in 
the Krishnaganj Subdivision — Phabwiri, Bdirid, Korahdri, Digal- 
bank, Gandarbadinga, Tdtpod, Kaliighdt, and Bhdlgdon. The 
chief trade routes between Purniah and Nepdl arc, within the 
Aririyi Subdivision, (r) the Nawdbganj, (2) the Pathardebd, 
(3) the Mfrganj, (4) the Mahdserf, (5) the Kasambhd, (6) the 
Sauragadara. (7) the Rdjald, (8) the Kudrf, and (9) the Siktf 
roads. In the Krishnaganj Subdivision the routes are — (i) from 
Dhubeli via Kochdhd to Chailgh.dzf market in Murang ; (2) from 
Phulwdrf via Tcragdch to Chailghdzf, and again (3) from Fathipur 
to Chailghdzf ; (4) from Khdnidbdd to Athmauza in Nepdl ; (5) 
from Bairid to Ultabdrf in Nepdl ; (6) from Kordbarf, via Pulsd, to 
Mohabdrf and Banidnf. in’^lurang; (7) from Digalbdnk wmTaiigan- 
dubd to Jhilmilyd market in Nepal ; (8) from Gandarbaddnga via 
Khdddbhftd to Pautapdrd in Murang; (9) from Simalbdrf via 
Ambdrl to Khatimanf; (10) from Tatpod market to Lodhabdrf in 
Murang; '(11) from Bhawdnfganj via Chaughdtf to Khdnidbhftd; 
(12) from Kdlughdt to Patharmdrf ; (13) from Bhatgdon via Dhob* 
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gichi to Dholabirl and Dohnagari in Murang. These are all mere 
cart roads, which are not in good repair, but are passable for traffic 
at all seasons. 

The trade in cardamoms, bees-wax, ehireta, timber, ivory, and 
musk, forms a monopoly of the Nepdl Government. The last is 
considered especially valuable. 

The returns published quarterly in TTu Statistical Reporter enable 
me to give the figures for the trade of Purniah with Nepil for the 
six months ending March 1876. In Purniah there are three frontier 
stations to register the passing traffic — at Amoni, Siktf, and Digal- 
bank. During the three months January to March 1876, when the 
trade was much more brisk than in the closing quarter of 1875, 22 
per cent, of the exports from the District, and 60 per cent, of the 
imports into the District, as well as 61 per cent of the imports 
into Bhdgalpur, were registered at Amond; ii per cent, of the 
exports and 23 per cent, of the imports at Sikti; and 67 per 
rent, of the exports and 1 7 per cent, of the imports at Digalbank. 
The traffic under Class III. was more equally divided between the 
three routes. 

The total of the exports during the half-year from Purniah into 
Nepdl in Class I. amounted to 15,701 mans, or 574 tons, — a total 
which is exceeded by the exports from the Districts of Muzaffarpur, 
Bhdgalpur, and Champdran. ’ About four-fifths of the whole were 
despatched in the first quarter of 1876. The chief items are : — 
Salt, 29 per cent. ; sugar (unrefined), 16 per cent. ; iron and its 
manufactures, 13 per cent. ; tobacco, 7 per cent.; rice, 6 per cent. ; 
spices and condiments, 5 per cent; pulses and gram, 4 per cent. 
The exports in Class II. include 647 cows and bullocks; 146 
buffaloes; 1087 goats and sheep; 1488 pigs; 284 gunny-bags. It 
appears that Nepdl receives the greater portion of her imported 
domestic animals and all her gunny-bags from Purniah. The total 
of the exports in Class III. is Rs. 56,867, of which, again, about 
eight-ninths were despatched in the first quarter of 1876. The 
chief items arc : — Native-made cotton goods, 45 per cent. ; English 
piece-goods, 34 per cent. ; miscellaneous native goods, 15 per cent.; 
woollen manufactures, 6 per cent. 

The total of the imports into Purniah from Nepdl in Class I., 
during the same six months, is 63,647 mans, or 2330 tons, or more 
than four times the exports, a total which is only exceeded by the 
imports into Muzaflarpur and Champdran ; and again five-sixths ol 
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the whole were registered in the first three months of 1876. Of the 
total, paddy formed 41 per cent. ; mustardrseed, 24 per cent.; rice, 
18 per cent.; jute, 4 per cent. In Class II. the most important 
items are — 6311 buffaloes, and 1 137 igunny-bags The total of 
Class III. is Rs. 8704 ; of which miscellaneous native goods 
constitute 61 per cent, and a re-import of English jiiece- goods 
25 per cent 

Capital and Interest. — As has been rcm.irkcd on a previous 
page, it appears probable that coin is accumulating m the District, 
in consequence of the exports exceeding the imports Most of the 
wealth thus acquired is converted into orn.nments, and is not, as 
a rule, hoarded in the form of com. Capital is employed by the 
larger merchants in the extension of their business , but as they 
are almost all non-residents, very little of it is devoted to the 
improvement of land in this District Piirniah is a jiroductive 
country, but has not a rich commercial [lojuilation, the trade being 
divided amongst an infinite number of petty tr.iders The current 
rate of interest on small loans, where the borrower p.iwns some 
article, such as an ornament or household vessel, is 37^ per cent 
per annum. When a mortgage is effected upon houses or lands, 
the rate usually is 12 per cent, per annum. P'or petty advances to 
the cultivator, the mahdjan or money-lender makes the agreement, 
that after the harvest of a certain crop, or certain land, the sum 
advanced is to be repaid in kind at a <ertain rate ot interest 
per rupee, which is fixed according to the need of tlie borrower. 
Should the debtor fail to deliver the quantify of produce agreed 
upon, the interest due will be double<l in the following year, and 
so on. Thus very frequently the ciiltiv.nfors are 11 retrievably in- 
volved, and the money-lenders in time .k (juire rights in the land, 
which often are so widely extended as to raise them to the position 
of large landed proprietors. The only affluent bankers in the 
District arc Rdi Dhanpat Sinh and R.-ii Lakshmijiat .Smh of Mur- 
shiddbid, Bdbu Mahesh Dil and Bdliii Natrhcd I-B, and B.dbu 
Taran Mall. Loans arc cliiefly lonductcd by tbe village gr.ain 
merchants, and, to a small extortf,' by petty shopkeepers 

Incomes and Income Tax.— There is no trustworthy information 
regarding the income derived in I’urniah from any source except 
projierty in land; and with regard even to the income of Landed 
proprietors, the figures are of very doubtful accuracy. In 1871 the 
Collector made an estimate of the annual value of the agricultural 
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produce of the District, based, however, on very vague data. It 
amounted, according to his calculations, to four millions sterling, this 
result being arrived at in the following manner : — ^The total cultivated 
area of the District is 2,315,910 acres,, of which 75 per cent, or 
1,736,932 acres, is cultivated in rice; 2 per cent, or 46,318 acres, 
in wheat, etc. ; 2 per cent, or 46,318 acres, in pulses, etc. ; ii per 
cent, or 254,750 acres, in oil-seeds; 1 per cent, or 23,159 acres, 
in indigo; 3 per cent, or 69,479 acres, in fibres; 3 per cent, or 
69,477 acres in tobacco; and 3 per cent, or 69,477 acres, in vege- 
tables, etc. Value of the rice at 15 mans per acre, or supposing a 
yield of 26,053,980 mans, at 12 annds per man, Rs. 19,198,155 ; 
wheat, etc., 13 mans per acre, or 602,134 mans, at Rs. 2 per man, 
Rs. 1,204,268 ; pulses, etc., 8 mans per acre, or 370,544 mans, at 
Rs. 1^ per man, Rs. 555,816 ; oil-seeds, at 8 mans per acre, or 
1,938,000 mans, at Rs. 2. per man, Rs. 3,876,000; indigo, 5 sers 
per acre, or 2895 mans, at Rs. 240 per man, Rs. 694,800; fibres, 
13 mans per acre, or 903,227 mans, at Rs. 5 a man, Rs. 4,516,135 ; 
tobacco, 13 mans per acre, or 903,201 mans, at Rs. 5 a man, 
Rs. 9,516,005 ; and vegetables, at 15 mans per acre, equal to Rs. 
1,042,155: total, Rs. 40.603,334, or ;^4.o6o,333, 8s. od. 

The operation of Act x. of 1871, the Road Cess Act, was intended 
to reach all incomes derived from land. The valuations completed 
in 1873 gave a total assessable income of ;^289,238. 

In 1870-71 the net amount ofincome-tax received was Rs. 116,378 
(;^i 1,637, 16s. od.). The rate in that year was 3^ per cent, or 6 
pies in the rupee, on all incomes above Rs. 500 (;^5o) per annum. 
This would show a total for all the incomes in the District above Rs. 
500 of Rs. 3,724,096 0^372,409). The net amount of income tax 
received in 1872-73 was Rs. 24,739 (^^2473, *8s. od.). The rate 
in that year was lowered one-third, to i^Jf per cent., or 3 pies in the 
rupee, and the minimum income assessable was raised to Rs. 750 
{£lS) per annum. This gives Rs. 2,374,956 as the 

approximate total of all incomes above Rs. 750. 

The details for 1872-73 are as follow: — i proprietor of land 
paid income tax on an income over 10,000 a year. The persons 
paying on incomes between j^iooo and ^^10,000 were-— 5 indigo 
manufacturers, and 15 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land; total, 
20. Those paying on incomes between £200 and £\,ooo were— - 
6 professors of law ; 1 professor of medicine; 5 salaried clerks, bailiffs, 
and shopmen ; 3 domestic servants ; 27 bankers and money-lenders ; 
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30 general merchants ; 1 o grain merchants ; 3 traders in salt ; x dealer 
in animals ; 3 jute, flax, and hemp manufacturers ; a indigo manufiic- 
turers; 114 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land; 4 tenants; a 
proprietors of houses: total, 210. Those paying on incomes between 
^200 and ;^ioo were 611 in number, of whom 16 were professors 
of law; 6 salaried clerks, bailiffs, and shopmen; 7 domestic servants ; 
35 bankers and money-lenders; 5 general merchants; 4 piece- 
goods merchants ; 59 grain merchants ; 1 salt merchant ; 3 traders 
in woven fabrics and dress ; 1 trader in spirits, drugs, and tobacco , 
2 traders in miscellaneous articles ; 1 1 dealers in animals ; 3 whole- 
sale manufacturers of cotton goods; 16 wholesale manufacturers of 
jute, flax, and hemp ; 143 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land ; 
86 tenants ; 1 proprietor of houses ; and 2 deriving interest from 
other sources than Government securities. 

Land Revenue. — The earliest notice we have of the land revenue 
of the District is derived from Todar Mali’s rent-roll for sarkdr Pur- 
niah, which consi.stcd of nine niahd/s or estates. According to his 
assessment it was found to pay in revenue 6,408,633 ddnts, of which 
85,000 were taxes (/// mahdl) on clei)hants caught in the tardi 
jungles. The remaining eight mahdls were — Asonj.l, present Asji, 
paying 734,225 ddms ; Jiir.-lmp, paying 467,785 ddmi , H.^vcli Pur- 
niah, paying 2,686,995 Dalmelpur, paying 671,530 ddms ; 

Sultinpur, paying 602,206 ddms; Sripur, paying 390,200 ddms; 
Katiydr, paying 590,100 ddms ; and Kadbi, paying 280,592 ddms. 
'Phe total revenue, therefore, at the rate of 40 ddms to one Akbar- 
shdhf rupee, was in a 0 1572 equal to Rs. 160,216. This, however, 
was deris'ed from an area about three-fifths of that of the present 
District The financial administration of Miirshid Kiilf Kh.fn, which 
marks a most important era in Bengal revenue, was not extended to 
Pumiah, or only in a very limited degree. As a frontier military 
province, the greater part of the land was assigned as jd^r for the 
maintenance of troops. The kkdhd nr revenue-paying portion, 
which was included in the ehaUd or chief revenue division of 
Akbamagar, under the pargand denomination of Sripur Dalmalpur, 
yielded Rs. 278,830. Of this amount, however, Rs. 180,166 were 
assigned to S 4 if Khin, faujddr ox military governor from 1722 
to 1752, as a raimfjdgfroT personal grant of revenue, secured to 
the holding by a sa»ad or deed of gift. Although, during his time, 
there were large additions to the District area by conquest towards 
the north, and the accession of some pargandt from the west of the 
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Kiisf, yet* the names, number, or valuation of the estates assessed 
to the crown rent underwent no alteration. Nor was any effective 
change made during the following administration of Saulat Jang, 
the son-in-law ’of All Vardl Xhdn, nor until the revolution 
that followed on the battle of Plassey, in 1757. The Nawib of 
Murshidibid, Shuj£ Khdn, seems to have made some effort to 
regulate this great esute. Sometime before his death in a.d. 
1739, he redistributed its lands into a revenue-paying portion, 
valued at Rs. 214,854, and &jd^r portion, valued at Rs. 129,374, 
— estimates which show a general increase of Rs, 65,280, and a 
revenue increase of Rs. 116,190. It was also subjected to con- 
siderable abwdbs or cesses, which, it would seem, were never levied 
or brought to credit in the Murshidibdd treasury, on whose books 
they were borne. These abwdbs were the following : — KhdsnaTjisl, 
a fee paid by the zatnlnddrs to the officers and clerks of the 
treasury, and supposed to amount to Rs. 2373. It is easy to under- 
stand that the powerful military chiefs of Purniah would not submit to 
this impost. The second was called zar mahtut, and consisted of four 
lesser component charges, viz. (1) nazar punyd, presents exacted 
frhm landholders at the time of the annual settlements; (2) bhdi 
khildt, a fee taken from zaminddrs to recoup the Nawcib for the 
dresses of honour that he bestowed on them every year at the same 
period ; (3) pushtd bantU, a charge for embanking the rivers in the 
vicinity of Murshidibdd ; (4) rasdm nizdrat, a commission of 10 
dnnds in every thousand rupees, levied by the officer in command of 
the treasury guard at Murshidibiid on all revenue remittances from 
outlying Districts. The third, the faujddri abwdb, was the cause 
of much ill-feeling between the Purniah governors and the Mur- 
shiditbdd Nawibs, and it is almost certain it was never levied. It 
was an additional assessment of Rs. 283,027 on the revenue por- 
tion of the estate, extended northward during the administration 
of Sdif Khin. The Chaut Mahrattd of Rs. 24,018, if ever actually 
demanded, was not paid. The above facts, however, show that 
even when the power of the faujddrs was at its height, the land 
revenue demand amounted to over six and a half Wths of rupees, 
and, in fact, was equal to the total assessment of the large nor^em 
pargands of Surjyapur, Srfpur, Sultinpur, and HdvelL Amongst the 
additions made by Sdif Khin, the tract in the west of the Kisf was 
assessed at Rs. 355,773, no part of which ever found its way beyond 
his provincial treasury. 
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This state of things continued unchanged under the tyranny of 
Siraj-ud-DauId and the feeble administration of M(r Jafar. About 
1760, however, the pressing demands of the English made Mir 
Kdsim All look around for new sources of revenue. The wealthy 
province of Pumiah was one of the first to be examined and 
re-assessed. It was then discovered that its three last faujddn had 
derived from it a land revenue of over ai Idkhs of rupees. The 
value of the rupee in those days was so uncertain that I cannot 
venture to state the amount in sterling. The re-assessment in the 
first year of its application brought in an actual increase of revenue 
or kdijiyat of Rs. 1,523,725; and the total amount collected was 
Rs. 2,109,415, including Rs. 74,134 collection charges, Rs. 56,071 
for the maintenance of frontier garrisons, and Rs. 33,805 paid away 
in State charity. The net land revenue of the District, therefore, 
was Rs. 1,945,405. 

In the year 1874-75 the total receipts under this head were only Rs. 
1,175,321, which amount was collected from a somewhat larger area 
thaa was included in the District when it first c.amc under English 
Government. The gradual steps by which the great revenue of 
Pumiah became thus diminished are very interesting, and have been 
given at considerable length by Mr. J. Grant, in his ‘ Historical and 
Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal,' quoted in The 
Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company in 1812. ‘ The circumstances and changes,’ he writes, ‘ in 

the administration of the finances of this province, merit the more 
particular attention, as they illustrate one of the grand princijilcs 
of the original Mughul revenue administration, and may be useful 
in tracing some of the most enormous abuses of the present system 
to their primitive causes, through the indolence, ignomnre, or de- 
pravity of natives entrusted with uncontrolled executive manage- 
ment It was the great object of Akbar’s policy, as it hath been 
of every wise and enlightened ruler of Hindustin, to secure the 
natural rights of the rayats or peasantry against the oppressions of 
their superiors, whether these were native representatives of former 
petty chieftains, superseded in power and forced to obey the ni.-^re 
equitable laws of the Musalmin conqueror, or some of the long 
chain of their own officials, who linked together the two extremes of 
Eastern despotitm under the subordinate denominations of suhahddri, 
faujiiri, amUddri, iosiUtiddrf, chaudhaH, td/ukddri, and mukaddami. 
The ftmdamentil maxim that limited the sovereign’s demand of 
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rent from husbandmen to the raba or fourth of the gross yearly 
produce of the land, was liberal and humane ; while the established 
or prescriptive rule which allotted the remaining three-fourths to 
the cultivators, with perpetual occupancy of their fields, under the 
excellent though indefinite form of a pattd leasehold, gave them, 
in fact, a property in the soil and a share in the fruits of their 
own labour, rarely enjoyed in countries of European freedom. In 
the very few, though comparatively great, zamindiri districts which 
have been subject to proper hastobM (realization) investigations, no 
investigation was ever made into such unlawful exactions as might 
have been imposed by inferior agents. The clandestine profits of 
the principal farming landholders were the only objects of inquiry, 
as forming part, when within the raba, of the legal dues of the 
exchequer j and the silence of the lower tenantry on the subject of 
any causes of complaint was interpreted as a negative proof that 
none existed. In the military provinces, on the other hand, and 
particularly this of Purniah, the financial inquiries of the State in 
discovering the genuine collections made throughout the country 
descended no farther than the faujddr, who could reckon many 
zaminddrts within the circle of his jurisdiction ; and it was only the 
private profits or public defalcations of Saulat Jang and his prede- 
cessor, Sdif Khdn, that were realized, as before stated, undei the 
denomination of kdifiyat (increase) to the royal treasury. The 
exercise of native chicanery, in taking advantage of the presumed 
ignorance of rulers, is here forcibly exemplified. The great secret 
of Hindustdni financiers, in enriching themselves by defrauding 
Government, is seen to depend chiefly on the simple manoeuvre of 
assuming the net bandobast (setdement) of one year, after deduction 
of ordinary charges, as the foundation or gross settlement of the 
next, introducing the same necessary saranjaml (collection) expenses 
a second time for subtraction ; repeating the operation again and 
again ; or, if found expedient, resuming the fictitious expenditure 
of a former year, and boldly stating it as an improvement of the 
ancient revenue, always sure to escape detection from a total want 
of any standard of comparison to be referred to by their comptrollers, 
showing either the utmost or the proper dues of the exchequer. 
Thus, in f.s. 1171 (a.d. 1764), Nai.dakumir (Nuncomar) reduced 
the net ascertained mdiguzdri (land revenue) of the province, 
stated three years before at 1,945,405 rupees, to 1,788,174 byre- 
introducing allowed tmtfassal charges. The succeeding ministry in 
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F.s. 1172 (a.d. 1765), on the Company’s acquisition of the dltodni, 
assumed, nevertheless, this last diminished jamd, clear of expense, 
as the basis of their gross settlement then concluded ; but, not 
content with the surreptitious new saranjami deductions of their 
predecessors, they stated considerably more than the aggregate of 
the whole before admitted of, and giving themselves credit for the 


amount, being in all 365,637 rupees, reduced the actual net handoboit 
of the year to 1,422,536 rupees. In f.s. 1173 (a d- *766), it seemed 
necessary to screen a conscious delinquent agency under favour ot 
apparent improvement of the finances, by a pretended arbitrary 
increase throughout the uihah of Bengal of more than ii lakhs. 
Of this, Rs. 125,000 fell to the share of Purni.ih, which, with a 
diminution of about Rs. 2000 in the fraudulently - accumulated 
expenditure, raised the net effective demand of that year to Rs. 
1^550,273, or the gross revenue to nearly the assumed standard of 
the proper original hastobtid mdlg,uzAri (realized land revenue). 
On the annual adjustment of accounts, ample indemnifu ation was 
taken for the nominal additional income by a real defalcation of 
Rs. 208,764, in the usual mode of incurred and, for the most 
part, irrecoverable balances, leaving a net collection of Rs. 
.,341,509. Again, in f.s. 1.7S (a <’■ *768), when a very able, 
upright, covenanted servant w.is deputed to investigate the sUte 
of the country, though his intelligence might not have beeii 
sufficiently acute to detect fallacious charges, nor his influence peat 
enough to bring the fictitious surplus to public credit, yet he 
discovered that a toUl collection w.is made from tamlnddrs, m the 
name of Government, amounting to Rs. 2,135,387, ® 

an exaction of Rs. 183,610 under the denomination of 
which though stated to have been at this time imposed with 
rhetnerion of the British SUpemsor, may, with almost certainty 
of A bo con»de,«i of prior csublishm«..t Ho«o»or hr. 
be a favourable report of the discovery m.adc must have been the 

* .. iiorrc nf rf*call OS well as of the increased 

immediate cause, perhaps, of his recall, as wcii vrotu-ith 

net settlement of the year, now raised to Ks. i, 73 *.oo 7 - Notw I 

standing all this, in the succeeding bandobast (setUement) of f.s. 1 17 

(A.D. 1760) the .effective demand of the exchequer was redu«d 

suddenly to Rs. 1,342.000, probably on the 

which then began to be felt, if not by a new repetition of t hejlioU 

(cobocnor.) , 2 ^ 

native management; in f.s. 1178 (a.d. 77 0 
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was rated at Rs. 1,400,517, with only an incumbrance of Rs. 
182,977, leaving a clear income of Rs. 1,217,540 expected to be 
forthcoming. If, under these successive fluctuations, it were asked 
on what principle they were brought about, no one can controvert 
the fact that they were the mere sleight-of-hand tricks of a crafty 
mutasaddl, corruptly subservient to the chicanery of his master, 
who himself was, in all probability, profoundly ignorant of every 
local circumstance that ought to influence a change, or entirely 
regardless of the measure of public receipts, provided there was 
no diminution in the standard of what came into his private 
coffers by barefaced peculation,’ 

Nor was the limit of the falling off in the revenue reached in 
1771. In 1789, and down to the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
little more than Rs. 800,000 was collected, or only something more 
than one-third of the assessment of Mir Kdsim. Besides this, 
645,430 bighds, or 350,000 acres of land, had been separated from 
the revenue-paying area under various pretexts, principally as grants 
for charitable and religious purposes, but really collusivcly retained 
by landholders of different degrees. 

Subdivision of Estates. — The land revenue in 1792, after the 
re-assessments which preceded the Permanent Settlement, and which 
were carried out in Pumiah by Mr. Colebrooke, then Assistant Col- 
lector, was 24,926, 17s. 2d. There were at that time 36 estates 
and 38 registered proprietors or coparceners ; of these, 6 estates were 
paying less than ^10 a year in revenue ; 9 paid between J^\o and 
;^ioo; and 21 above ^^loo. The total land revenue from proprietors 
paying less than jQio was i8s. lod. ; that from proprietors 
paying between >^10 and ;^ioo, ^^398, os. 4d. ; and that from 
proprietors paying over ^100, ;^i24.504, tSs, od. The average 
land revenue assessed on estates paying less than ;^io a year 
Government revenue wasj^4, os. 2d.; between ;^io and ;^ioo, 
^44, 4S. od.; above ;^<oo, jCs9^^> *5®- *<1-; and the average 
land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener was ^362, 
ns. rod. In 1850-51 there were 1345 estates paying less than 
j^io in Government revenue ; 205 paying between ;^io and ;^ioo, 
and 48 paying more than ^100. The registered proprietors or 
coparceners numbered 31 7^1 total land revenue amounted 

to 142,638, 6s. ojd. The average land revenue from estates 
paying less than ;^io a year in revenue was £3, 9*- 9H; that 
from estates paying between ;^io and ;^ioo, £26, 14s. yjd.; 
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and that from estates paying over ;^ioo, ;^25ii, is. 4|d. 
'1 he average land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener 
4S- 7f^ In 1870-71 the land revenue amounted to 
X* 2 2,943, I2S. od. There were 1397 estates paying less than 
j^io a year in revenue; 204 paying between ^\o and j^ioo ; and 
41 paying more than ;^ioo. Of registered proprietors there were 
2927. The average land revenue paid by estates having rentals of 
less than ;^io a year was ^^3, 9s. lojd . ; that derived from estates 
paying between and j^ioo, ^^22, 14s. 4d. ; and that dcrivetl 
from estates paying over ^^100,^^2776, 14s. lojd. The average 
land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener was ^^42, 
2S. 10 Jd. In 1874-75 there were 1584 permanently settled estates, 
paying a revenue of ;^i 17,046, 4s. od. ; 19 temporarily settled 
estates, the property of individuals, paying a revenue of 
I2S. od. ; and 26 Government estates, yielding a rent.al of . 4294 i 
6s. od. Total number of estates, 1629 ; and total land revenue, 
^“7.532, 2s. od. 

Revenue anu Kxpenditure. — The following statements illus- 
trate the growth of the revenue and expenditure since the formation 
of the existing system of Government by I/ord Cornwallis. The 
items for 1793 are stated by the Collector to have been extracted 
from an old, but exceedingly well drawn up, at count book, resem- 
bling a mahdjan's or native merchant’s day-book, which was found 
after much search in the record room, ami which is the only 
account in existence of the financial position of the I)i.stnct at that 
time. The regular books and returns for that and many subse- 
quent years were destroyed under the record rules then in force. 
The statement for 1850-51 represents not so much the actual 
receipts and disbursements connected with the District administra- 
tion, as the total of the fiscal operations of all kinds transacted in 
the treasury. The statement for 1870-71 is the first representing 
a true balance sheet of the District, unembarrassed by imperial 
charges and matters of mere account. 

The gross revenue in 1792 was 27,847, 17s. od., which rose 
in 1850-51 tb ;^ai4,iio, 15s. ijd. The gross expenditure of these 
two years was ;^i27,936, 9s. 4d. in 1792, and ;^2i5,328, i6s. 7{d. 
in 1850-51. Omitting items of deposit and account, the particulars 
of which I have noted at the foot of the statements, the net receipts 
of 1792 were ^^126,049, los. 4d. ; and of 1850-51, 

[Sentena continued on /age 397. 
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To obtain the net revenue, iieins Kos. 3, 5, 6 , and 7 on the revenue side must be deducted, for the reasons given in the text. In 
the tame way, to arrive At the net (Hiilay, ilcmt Nos. 1, 2, and 4 must be deducted from the expenditure side. The net revenue of 1792, 
therefore, was;^i26,049, los. 4d , the net expenditure, only ;{^27,204, 19s. lod. For 1792, 1 have calculated the rupee at 2s. 2d., the 
v|lue of the si^Jtd ru}>ce ; foi the oincr years, I have calculated according to the conventional rate of 2s. to tliexupec. 
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To obum ih€ ncl rp\*cnuc, i'ems Noi, 3-14, 17. and 24 must be deducted from the rerenue side, as marsn of deposit or account. 

To obtain the pet outlay, items Nos. 1-6, 9, 10, la, i5>i7. 19, and ai, must be deducted from the expenditure side. The net rerenue for 
1850-51. therefore, was 1^157.690. xis. ; the net expenditure, ^^258. 4s. 7ld. 
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IIS. 8|d. : the net expenditure in 1792 was ^^27,204, 19s. lod. ; 
and in 1850-51, ;^24,258, 4s. 7id Thus, in the first half of the 
century there was a large increase of revenue and diminution of 
expenditure, the latter being due to the withdrawal of military forces 
from Pumiah, and to the great decrease in the cost of collecting 
revenue. The year 1870-71, in which the net receipts amounted 
tP .;^*79i449» os. 4id., and ihe expenditure to ^^37,831, 12s. ijd., 
shows a considerable increase under both heads. The increased 
revenue' is the more noticeable, as since 1850 there had been large 
transfers to Maldah and to Bhdgalpur, involving a loss in land revenue 
of j^ao,ooo. This loss, however, was met by a threefold increase 
in excise receipts, a much larger sale of stamps, and the imposition 
of an income tax. The additional expenditure was generally distri- 
buted through all the departments of District administration. 

PROTECTiot^ TO PERSON AND PROPERTY has Steadily improved. 
It is not known how many magisterial and revenue courts there were 
in 1793, which is the first year of which any records remain ; but there 
were then two civil courts. In 1800 there were three magisterial 
courts, two civil, and two revenue courts ; in 1850 there were five 
magisterial and twenty-four civil and revenue courts ; in 1862 there 
were nine magisterial and nineteen civil and revenue courts; in 1869 
there were eight magisterial and thirteen civU and revenue courts. 
The number of covenanted officers at work in the District throughout 
the year was four in 1850, three in 1862, -'and four in 1869. 

Rent Suits. — The number of rent cases instituted under the 
provisions of Act x. of 1859 and Act viii. (b.c.) of 1869 — the Kent 
Laws of Bengal — are returned by the Collector as follows : — In 
1861-62, 5516 original suits, with 2022 miscclhinLOus applications ; 
in, 1862-63, 5258 original suits, with 1728 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1866-67, 4983 original suits, with 1386 miscellaneous applica- 
tions; in 1868-69, 4029 original suits, with 4632 miscellaneous 
applications; in 1870, there were 843 suits; in 1871, 2338; and in 
1872, 1771. It will be seen that the number of suits has greatly 
fallen off since the introduqjion of Act viii. of 1869, the total for 
the three years 1867 to i8cy being goi2, and that for 1870 to 
187 a, 4952. During the former period, these <^cs were triable by 
the revenue courts of the Collector and his subordinates, and during 
the latter, by the ordinary civil courts. 

PoucE Statistics. — For police purposes, Pumiah is divided into 
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thirteen police circles or tAdnds, as follows : — In the Headquarters 
Subdivision — (i) Pumiah, with outposts at Thomasganj and Hardd, 
and a force consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 2 head con- 
stables, and 16 constables. (2) Damdahd, with a force consisting of 
I sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 12 constables. (3) Gondwird, 
with an outpost at Kirigold, and with a force consisting of i sub- 
inspeCtor, 2 head constables, and 18 constables. (4) Manfhirf, 
with a force consisting of i sub-inspector, i head constable, and 12 
constables. (5) Kadbd, with an outpost at Sdifganj, and a force 
consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 
20 constables. (6) Balrdmpur, with an outpost at Rdnlganj, and 
a force consisting of i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 16 con- 
stables. (7) Kdsbd Amur, with outposts at Pingra and Balgachhf, 
and a force consisting of i sub-inspector, 4 head constables, and 
20 constables. (8) Ardriyd, with an outpost at Siktf, and a force 
consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 20 
constables. (9) Rdnfganj, with an outpost at Purdnl, and a force 
consisting of i sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 16 constables. 

(10) Matiydrl, wifh outposts at Kudrf and Nawdbganj, and a force 
consisting of 2 sub-inspectors, 3 head constables, and 20 constables. 

(11) Bahddurganj, with an outpost at Digalbank, and a force con- 
sisting of I sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 18 constables, 
(la) Krishnaganj, with outposts at Godlpukhur, Asurgarh, and Ldhil, 
and a force consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 5 head con- 
stables, and 30 constables. (13) Kdlidganj, with outposts at 
Ilwabdrf, Kdlughdt, Gaisdl, Chaprd, and Bhutgdon, and a force 
consisting of i sub-inspector, 7 head constables, and 36 constables. 
The remainder of the regular police is employed on the following 
services. Magazine and Quarter guard, i head constable and 4 
constables; guard at the Magistrate’s Courts, i inspector, 2 sub- 
inspectors, 3 head constables, and 19 constables ; guard at the D s- 
trict and Subdivision jails, 2 head constables and 17 constables; 
guard at the District and Subdivisional treasuries, 4 head constables 
and 24 constables ; reserve in the lines, including men sick and on 
leave, i inspector, 2 sub-inspectors, 7 head constables, 74 constables, 
and 1 drill instructor of the grade of head constable. 

The Regular Police, or constabulary force, stood thus in 
1875 * — Two superior European officers, namely, a District Super- 
intendent and an Assistant -Superintendent, at a total salary of 
^1680 a year ; 6 subordinate officers called inspectors, on salaries 
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varying from £\70 to ^^240 per annum ; 18 subordinate officers, 
called sub-inspectors, on salaries varying from ^60 to ^^96 per 
annum ; and 60 inferior officers, called head constables, on salaries 
varying from to £,^0 a year — all maintained at a total 
annual cost of £66^“], 12s. od.,or an average pay for all subordinate 
and inferior officers of £79^ 12s. 3jd. per annum ; 398 constables, 
divided into four grades, and each receiving annual pay varying 
from £j, 4s. od. to £10, i6s. od., and maintained ai a total 
annual cost of .;^3385, 12s. od., or an average pay of j^8, 5s. id. 
per annum for each man. The other expenses connected with the 
District police are: — A sum of .;^i4i, 6s. 3d. allowed as travelling 
expenses for the Superintendent and Assistant - Superintendent ; 
^^233, 8s. od. for pay and travelling allowances for their establish- 
ments; and ;^642, 8s. iid. for contingencies, — bringing up the 
total cost of the regular police of the District to 0,990, 7s. 2d. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the area of the Purniah 
District at 4957 square miles, and the population at 1,714,795 
souls Compared with these figures, the total strength of the 
regular police force is one man to every TO’24 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 3543 of the popiil.ition. 
The annual cost of maintenance is equal to a charge of £3, 
14s. 4d. per square mile of area, or about r^d. per head of the 
population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towns. In 1875 it consisted of 6 officers, head constables, fourth 
grade, on salaries of ;^i2 a year; and 120 constables, receiving pay 
at the rates of los. and 12s. a month, the whole body being main- 
tained at an annual cost of £^78, 8s. od. A further sum of 15, 
4s. od. was allowed for clothing and contingencies, such as repairs, 
lighting, etc, bringing up the total cost of the municipal police of 
the District to .;^993, 12s. od. , or, for the town of Purniah, 
.;^655, I2S. od. annually; for the town of Krishnaganj, ;^258, 
16s. od. annually; and for the town of Rilnfganj, £79, 4s. od. 
annually. These charges aae defrayed by means of rates levied 
from the householders and traders living within municipal limits. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the toul population of the 
three municipal towns of the District at 30,691 souls, and the 
number of houses at 6487. The strength of the municipal police, 
tiierefore, as compared with the population, gives one man to every 
245*6 souls; the whole force being maintained at a cost of very 
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nearly 7}(1. per head of the town population, or at the rate of 
3s. o|d. to each house. 

Village Watch. — In 1866, Mr. M'Neile, in his report on the 
village watch of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, returned the number 
of rural police in Purniah, distinguished into four classes, as follows: 
— (i) Chaukiddrs, 6604, of whom 8 were maintained by grants of land, 
amounting to 40 standard bighds or 13 J acres, held on a service tenure, 
32 maintained by the zamtnddrs, and 6564 by the villagers. (2) 
Jolaha and Dosddh chaukiddrs, all maintained by the villagers. (^3) 
Jolahd, DoKldh, and Mirkandili chaukiddrs, 393, maihtained by the 
villagers ; and (4) gordits, 984, maintained by the tc,minddrs : total, 
8344. The District Superintendent of Police in 1875 reported that 
there were 6798 chaukiddrs of all classes, maintained entirely by 
contributions from the people, at a total estimated cost of ^^24,47 2, 

1 6s. od. annually. This would give an average yearly income of 
j £^, 1 2S. od. per man ; but the village watch levy various perquisites 
from the hamlets to which they are attached. Each village watch- 
man or rural policeman has, on an average, charge of 46 houses. 

The following statement shows the religions and castes of the 
regular and municipal police on the 21st September 1875, as 
returned to me by the District Superintendent: — Officers — Chris- 
tians, 2 ; Muhammadans, 40; Hindus, 48, including 12 Brdhmans, 
II Rdjputs, 2 Sikhs, 16 Kiyasths, and 6 of ‘other' castes. Men 
— Christian, 1 ; Muhammadat.s, 108, Hindus, 409 ; including 
105 Brdhmans, 148 Rdjputs, 8 Gurkhds, ii Sikhs, 11 Santdls, 24 
Kiyasths, and 102 of ‘other’ castes. No separate caste return for 
the rural police has been submitted to me, but it is stated that that 
force is derived for the most part from Dosddhs, Jolahds, Hdrls, 
and Tfors. Their present number is said to be 6798, distributed 
as follows : — Headquarters Station, 432 ; Gondwdrd, 332 ; Dam- 
dahd, 306 ; Kdsbd Amiir, 731 ; Kdlidganj, 825 ; Krishnaganj, 402 ; 
Ardriyd, 641; Matiydrf, 357; Rdnfganj, 323; Kadbd, 713; 
Balrdmpur, 416 ; Manihdrf, 177 ; and Bahddurganj, 1143. 

The Working of the Police in Purniah District has not, for 
many years past, been satisfactory. The climate, which is peculiarly 
unhealthy for natives, prevents well-trained officers from other parts 
of the Lower Provinces taking service in Purniah; while those 
obtained from the District itself are under-educated, and have not 
been found to possess other qualifications necessary for police work. 
In his report for the year 1874, the Inspector-General of Police 
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writes that Purniah figures very badly in the returns. The propor- 
tion of acquittals to convictions is markedly high. 

The increasing prevalence of ddkditis or gang robberies in the 
early part of the year attracted the attention of the Government, 
and special measures were in consequence adopted. A detec tivc 
department was organized ; l)ad characters were watcluil , belter 
discipline was enforced amongst the rural police, who were brought 
into closer relations with the district police ; and liberal rewards 
were offered. Out of the thirty ‘ true ’ t.ascs reported during the 
year, only three occurred in the second lialf of the ye.ir, alter the 
adoption of these special measures. 

The following table (p. 402) shows the result of the investigation 
and prosecution of the chief crimes cognisable by tin* jiolice for the 
years 1865, 1870, and i875‘ -As regards the reported crime lor 1865, 
the District Superintendent has very little doubt that the figures arc 
not trustworthy, but thinks that for purposes of comparison they 
may have some value. It w'ould seem from the records from 
which the return is derived, that there were in that year no lases 
of grievous hurt, house trespass, or vagrancy, and no offences against 
the excise laws, — a very improbable state of things. ( riiuinal 
breach of trust was not cognisable in the year 1865, and evidently 
the classification of some other offences in 18C5 was different from 
what it now is. There is no such marked difference between the 
returns for 1870 and 1875 as to call for particular comment, except 
as regards crimes against property, the increase in the number of 
which is probably due rather to more correct reporting than to actual 
increase in crime. It will be observed that crimes against projicrty 
have been always numerous, and that the police have generally 
failed to cope with them. 

Jail Statistics. — There is one jail at rurniah town, and also 
lock-ups at the Subdi visional stations of .Ar.'irn.i and Krishnaganj. 
The following figures show the position of the Purniah jail in the 
years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872. For the first Uo of these 
years the figures are of doubtful accuracy. In the last two years, 
the introduction of returns of improved form has secured a rc.illy 
accurate record offsets connected with the jail 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials arc avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the Purniah jail was 
402 ; the total number of criminal, civil, and under-tnal prisoners 

[Sentence continued on page 403. 
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admitted during the year was 640. The discharges were as fellows ; 
—Transferred, 35 ; released, 548 ; escaped, 6 ; died, 41 ; executed, 

4 — total, 634. In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily average 
prison population of 330, the total number of prisoners admitted 
during the year being 770. The discharges were — Transferred, 70 , 
released, 604; escaped, 5; died, 59 — total, 738. In 1870 the daily 
average jail population was 325, the total number of prisoners 
admitted during the year being 833. The discharges were — Trans- 
ferred, 35; released,773; died, 13 — total,8ai. The foregoing figures 
are given in a special return furnished by the Inspector-General of 
Jails. In> 187a the average number of prisoners was 304, of 
whom 3 were civil, 17 under trial, 267 labouring convicts, and 17 
non-labouring convicts ; 2*55 were females. The male convict wards 
are intended to hold only 1 26 prisoners. 

The percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital in the Purniah 
jail in 1857-58 was 68*03, and the number of deaths 1*02 per cent 
of. the mean jail population. In 1860-61 the percentage of admis- 
sions to hospital rose to 155*15 per cent., and the death-rate to 17*87 
per cent of the average jail population. In 1870 the admissions 
to hospital had fallen to 90*46 per cent, and the death-rate to 4*00 
per cent of the average prison population. The death-rate of 187 a 
was high, amounting to 20 deaths, or 6*58 per cent, of the total jail 
{xipulation. This was generally attributable to the malarious cha- 
racter of the country which supplies the jail. 'I'hc principal cause of 
deaths was dysentery. The standard of health of the prisoners on 
admission is very low, and it is found that, as a rule, they gain in 
health and weight during their incarceration. The jail was some- 
what overcrowded j and the Inspector-General, on his visit of 
inspection, expressed an opinion that the prisoners were scentily 
clothed for such a damp and occasionally cold District. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Pumiah jail, 
including rations, establishments, hospital charges, clothing, con- 
tipgencies, and all other expenses except the prison police guard, 
is returned as follows : — ^In 1857-58 it was ;^3, 8s. 9|d. per head ; 
in 1860-61, 148. ojd.; and in 1870-71, 7 *- 4 id- The cost 

of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of j^r, 
IS. s^d. per head, making a gross charge to Government in that 
year of j^s, 8s. 6Jd. pet prisoner. 

The Jail Mamufactvebs and other work performed by the 
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hard-labour prisoners contribute but little towards the expense of 
the jail. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from the sale of prison 
manufactures, and the value of stock remaining on hand, 
amounted to ^^486, 19s. 8d., and the charges to 378, 4s. 3|d., 
showing an excess of receipts over charges of ;£2o8, 155. 4|d., 
equal to an average earning of 9s. 9^d. by each prisoner 
employed in manufactures. In 1860-61 the receipts from sale of 
manufactures, and the value of stock left in hand at the end of the 
y^ar, amounted' to ;^963, las. id., and the charges to ;^625, los. 
9d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges of ^^338, is. 4d. ; 
average earning by each prisoner employed on manufactures, 

19s. 9^d. In 1870-71 the receipts from jail manufactures amounted 
to ;£t238, 5s. 3d., and the charges connected with them to 
4s. io£d. ; excess of receipts over charges, ;^5ii, os. 4id.; average 
earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures, os. 5|d. 

In 1872, the total cost of jail maintenance, exclusive of charges for 
buildings, repairs, and the whole manufacturing department, amounted 
to .;^iSS7, 17s. ii^d. per annum, or ;^5, 2s. 6d. per prisoner; of 
which diet expenditure was debited with ;£'728, 15s. 3d., or ^£2, 
8s. 7^d. per prisoner, and the jail office establishment with ^652, 
IS. 2|d., or jC2, 2S. lofd. per prisoner. The cost of buildings and 
repairs was ;^295, 9s. 3d. The expenditure in the manufacturing 
department was ^^835, 5s. 4d., and the remittances to the treasury 
on account of sale of articles manufactured in the jail was ;^iioo, 

I as. 3|d. ; leaving a net profit for the year of ^£'265, 6s. ii|d., or a' 
profit per individual prisoner sentenced to labour of 19s. iid., and 
per manufacturing prisoner of ;^i, 14s. ^\d. Of the total average 
number of prisoners in 1872, 10 were employed as convict warders, 
33 as jail servants (cook, sweepers, etc), 28 in garden cultivation, 
15 in gunny weaving, 13 in oil-pressing, 61 in string and twine 
making, la in carpet making, 24 in other manufactures, and.ii 
under the Department of Public Works. 

Education Statistics. — Education of all kinds, but particularly 
primary education, has been very widely diffused in Pumiah District 
since twenty years ago, a most remarkable improvement having 
taken place in this respect withii^ the last five years. This improve- 
ment is due to the recognition by Government of the existing village 
schools of the country, and the distribution to them of an adequate, 
but not too liberal, aid. The number of Government and aided 
schools has increased from i in 1856-57, to 6 in i86o-6i, 13 in 1870- 
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71, and 347 in 1874-75. number of pupils has risen from 

66 in 1856-57 to 319 in 1860-61; it fell to 288 in 1870-71, and again 
rose to 8744 in 1874-75. There were also 183 private and unaided 
schools returned by the Inspector of Schools m 1874-75. These 
were subject to inspection, and were attended by an estimated number 
of 1781 pupils, the average number attending each school being 9. 

The following comparative tables (pp. 406 and 407), compiled from 
the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 1860-61, 
1870-71, show the number of Government and aided schools in the 
District in each of these years, the number of pupils attending them, 
the cost of education to Government, and the amount realized by fees 
or from private sources. The greatly increased proportion of the 
cost of education borne by private contributions, which has risen 
from j^47, 8s. ijd. in 1856-57 to 17s. od. in 1874-75, tes- 

tifies to the general interest which is now being taken by the people 
themselves in the cause of education. The cost of schools to 
Government has increased from 9s. 3jd. to ^1741, its. fi^d. 

The most marked improvement is in the .aided vernacular schools, 
which have risen from 1 in 1870-71 to 329 in 1874-75; while the 
scholars in the same period have increased from 9 to 8079. In 
1874-75 the number of Government and aided schools amounted to 
347, and the number of pupils to 8744 ; of whom 5067 were Hindus, 
3667 Muhammadans, and 10 of other denominations not reparately 
returned. Regarding the so» lal status of the jnipils, 33 belonged 
to the upper, 766 to the middle, and 7945 to the lower classes. 

The total number of Government, aided, and pri’.ate schools 
in Pumiah District returned in 1874-75 by the Inspector of Schools, 
Behar Circle, amounted to 5*2. and the estimated number 
of pupils attending them was 9860; this would give . school 
to every 9-68 square miles of area, and i to every 3349 of the 
population, attended by i student for every 174 of the population. 
Excluding the 7 girls’ schools, attended by 109 pupils, the result 
shows 50s schools for the male population, attended by 9751 ijoy*- 
Taking the male population at 876,320, this gives i school for 
every 1735 males, and i boy attending school for every 89 87 of the 
male population- 

The tabular statement of schools in 1874-75 given on p. 40 , 
supplied to me by the Inspector of Schools, exhibits the state of 
public instruction in a somewhat different form, and mdicates the 
number of unaided schools and pupils in the District 
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Primary Education, — There has been a rernarkable increase in 
he amount and quality of this order of education given in Pur- 
niah District during the five years ending 1875. The following 
figures are derived from the Report of the Deputy-Inspector of 
Schools for the official year ending the 31st March 1875. On that 
date there were in the District 315 aided pithsdlds, 14 maktabs, and 
7 girls' attended by 7742 boys, 337 boys, and 109 girls 

respectively; the average daily attendance being 6772, 266, and 97 
respectively. At the close of the previous year there were 226 
pdthsdlds, 25 maktabs f and 6 girls’ pdthsdlds, so that in the short 
period pf one year 124 pdthsdlds and 2 girls’ schools had been 
established, of which 30 were newly founded, and q6 were old 
village schools to which aid had been given. During the same 
period, 37 pdthsdlds^ 9 maktabs^ and i girls’ school had been 
abolished on account of the falling off m attendance and the indif- 
ference of the cultivating classes to the education of their children. 
Of the above existing schools, there were m the Headquarters Sub- 
division 172 boys’ schools and 1 girls’ school; in the Ardnyd Sub- 
division there were 94 boys’ schools and 5 girls’ schools ; and in 
the Krisbnaganj Subdivision there were 63 boys’ schools and x girls’ 
school. The distribution of these schools according to the police 
circles in which they were situated, and the languages taught in 
them, is as follows : — In the Headquarters police circle — Hindi, 47 
boys’ schools and 1 girls’ school ; total, 48. Amiir-Kisbi — Hindi, 

33 boys’ schools ; Bengali, 3 boys’ schools and no girls’ school ; 
total, 36. Gondwiri — Hindi, 18 boys’ schools and no girls’ school. 
Kadbd — Hindi, 29 boys’ schools ; Bengali, 4 boys’ schools and no 
girls’ school ; total, 33. Manihdri — Hindi, 5 boys’ schools ; Ben- 
gali, 3 boys’ schools; total, 8. Damdahd — Hindi, 10 boys’ schools ; 
total, 10. Baliimpur — Hindi, 9 boys’ schools; Bengali, 11 boys' 
schools; total, 20. Ardriyi — Hindi, 52 boys’ schools; Hindiistani 
or Persian, i boys’ school and 3 girls’ schools ; total, 56. Matiyiri 
— Hindi, 18 boys’ schools and i girls’ school ; total, 19. Riniganj 
— Hindi, 23 boys’ schools and i girls’ school ; total, 24. Krishna- 
ganj — Hindi, 7 boys’ schools; Bengali, i boys’ school; Hinddstani 
or Persian, i boys’ school ; total, 9. Bahidurganj — Hindi, 22 boys’ 
schools; Hindustani or Persiao, 6 boys’ schools and 3 girls' schools; 
toital, 31. Kdlidganj — Hind^ 16 boys’ schools; Bengali, 3 boys’ 
schoob; Hindustani or Persian, 3 boyV schoob and a giiii^ schoob; 
total, 24. Classed according to meri^ they do not show a high 
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state of proficiency, only 26 pdthsdlds being ranked as good, 39 as 
fair, 82 as moderate, 13 1 as indifferent, and 58 as bad. Of the 
total number of pupils before mentioned, 1550 boys and 9 girls 
could read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. Still, 
the progress in numbers of pupils and regularity of attendance has 
been very great; and it would seem from the educational reports 
that the matter and quality of instruction have improved alsa The 
old village schools were held in the house of some leading man, a 
landholder or a merchant ; and the teacher was expected to devote 
his chief attention to the children of this man, who was his patron. 
A few boys were also admitted from outside ; but it is evident that 
many more reasons operated to prevent their attendance than in the 
case of a public school. The teacher also often performed other 
offices for his patron, and consequently the time of instruction varied 
much from one to another hour of the day, as well as in duration. 

Under the present system of supervision, combined with Govern- 
ment aid, there has been a great change. Registers of the attendance 
of pupils are regularly kept, and the boys are divided into classes. 
The gurus are obliged to teach from 6^ to 10 in the morning, and 
again from a to 5 in the afternoon. Measures have also been taken 
that during the slack period of the rainy season the teachers should 
improve themselves, either by attending the Normal School or by 
private studies. There were 97 aided pdthsdlds and 19 maktahs, 
with 2273 boys, on the 31st March 1873, before the pdthsdld system 
came into force. The number of aided primary schools at the close 
of the year 1874-75 was 336, with 8188 pupils, against 257 schools, 
attended by 5841 pupils, on the same day of the year 1873-74. 
In other words, the number of schools and of pupils attending them 
has increased by 220 schools and 5915 pupils respectively within the 
period of two years, and by 119 schools and 2346 pupils within the 
year 1874-75. The average daily attendance of pupils rose from 
4702 to 7095 within the latter period. 

It has been observed that in all the primary schools, excepting 
those in the eastern parts of the District — that is, in police circles 
Manihirf, Kadbd, Bairdmpur, and Krishnaganj — Hindi- Kaithi is the 
only language taught ; except that in some of the pdthsdlds the writing 
of the Deva-Nilgarf character is also acquired. In such schools the 
teachers employed are trained men, from the middle vernacular and 
Pumiah normal schools. The language taught in pdthsdlds in the 
eastern part of the District is the corrupt form of mixed Hindi and 
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Bengali, spoken by the residents of those places. In all the fidth- 
sdlds within the limits of the Aririyl Subdivision, Hindi- Kaithi is 
tought ; but there are 5 pdthsdlds in which Deva-Ndgari has been also 
introduced. In the schools within the jurisdiction of the Krishna- 
ganj Subdivision, the Hindi, Bengali, Persian, and Hindustini 
languages are all taught, according to the wants of different’ local 
communities. Besides these languages, arithmetic up to simple 
division, practical bdtdr accounts, including kharidbiM or book- 
keeping by single entry, and mensuration on the native system, are 
practised. 

The. total expenditure during 1874-75 on all primary schools 
amounted to .;£^98i, 19s. i^d. contributed by Government, and 
j^ 694, 12s. 10 Jd. derived from private subscriptions. The average 
annual grant in aid to each primary school was ;^2, i8s. 5jd. from 
Government, in addition to is. 4^d. from private sources. 
The Government grant to teachers was reduced or raised according 
to the efficiency of the schools, and the amount of their private 
income. At the end of 1875, Headquarters Subdivision, 

there were 10 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of los. a 
month, 2 schools at the rate of 9s. a month, 1 4 at the rale of 8$. ' 
a month, 8 at the rate of 7s., lai at the rate of 6s., 14 at the rite 
of 5s., 2 at the rate of 4s., and i school at 3s. a month. In the 
Ardriyd Subdivision, there were 2 schools receiving grants in aid 
at the rate of los. a month, 3 at the rate of 8s., 2 at the rate of 7s., 

36 at the rate of 6s., 1 school at 5s. 6d. a month, 23 at 5s., 23 at 
43., and 4 at 3s. a month. In the Krishnaganj Subdivision, there 
were 1 2 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of i os. a month, 
20 at the rate of 8s., 23 at the rate of 63., 2 sihools at 59., and 
6 at 4s. a month. In the whole District, there were 34 schools 
receiving grants in aid of loa a month, 2 receiving 9s. a month, 

37 receiving 8s., 10 receiving 7s., 180 receiving 6s., 1 receiving 
5s. 6d., 39 receiving 5s., 31 receiving 4s., and 5 schools receiving 
3s. a month. The rate of aid to the ^\\\%' pdthsdlds is one rupee 
or 2S. for every five girls attending. 

Of the aggregate number of pupils in the aided primary schools, 
4702 were Hindus, of whom 20 belonged to the upper classes, 380 
to the middle, and 302 to the lower classes; and 3486 were 
Muhammadans, of whom 11, 166, and 3309 belonged respectively 
to the upper, middle, and lower classes. 

There were 4318 boys who paid from i to 4 dnnds or 1 Jd. to 6d. 
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a month to the g,urusy according to previous custom, independent 
of the salary received by the gurw from Government A large 
number of the villagers, however, have withdrawn their support, 
and others have reduced the amount of fees which they before paid, 
since the grant-in-aid system has been applied. 

In the Headquarters Subdivision there were 50 certificated 
teachers, and 125 employed without a certificate — total, 175 ; ih the 
Aiiriy^ Subdivision there were 23 certificated teachers, and 80 
employed without a certificate — total, 103; in the Krishnaganj 
Subdivision there were 16 certificated teachers, and 48 employed 
without a certificate — total, 64. Total number of teachers in 
Furniah District, 342. Of these, 35 were classified as good, 39 as 
fair, 93 as moderate, 122 as indifferent, and 53 as bad. 

During the year 1874-75 there were 66 houses built or made 
over to schools by the saminddrs and others who took an interest 
in education; and there were at the end of the year 166 houses 
for the accommodation of the pdthsdld boys, of which 53 arc in 
the Headquarters Subdivfsion, 65 in Aririyi, and 48 in Krish- 
naganj. 

Educational Census. — The following paragraphs give the results 
of an Educational Census carried out in two large villages in each 
Subdivision of the District. In one of the villages in each Sub- 
division a school had been for some time in existence, and the other 
had no such educational advantages. 

Purniah Subdivision . — Belgachi, in pargand Purniali, which has 
an aided primary school. Population of the village, according to 
the Census of 1872 — 400 men, 430 women, 223 boys, 169 girls; 
total, 12 22. Number of children of school-going age — that is, 
above six years and under sixteen — 169 boys, 76 girls; total, 272. 
Number of children actually attending school — 28 boys. Number of 
population who, without having attended school regularly, can read 
or write any language, or can count — 44 men, 4 boys ; total, 48. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hiniif — 
44 men, 3 boys ; total, 47. Barsauni, in pargand Purniah, in which 
there is no school. Population of the village according to the Census 
of 1872 — 182 men, 218 women, 82 boys, 61 girls; total, 543. 
Number of children of school-going age — that is, above six years 
and under sixteen — 106 boys, 46 girls; total, 152. Number of 
population who, without having attended school regularly, can read 
or write any language, or can count — 23 men, 9 boys ; total, 32 
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Number of residents, in the village who can read and write Hindi 
— 23 men, 9 boys; total, 32. 

Ardfiyd Subdivisf^ — Basiiti, in pargand Pumiah, which has an 
aided primary school. Population of the vilbge according to the 
Census of 1872—715 men, 761 women, 383 boys, 261 girls total,. 
2120. Number of children of school-going age— 246 boys, 1 45 girls ; 
total, 391. Number of children actually attending any school — 41 
boys, 5 girls; total, 46. Number of population who, without h.iving 
attended school regularly, can read or write any language, or can 
count — 57 men, 10 boys; total, 67. Number of residents in the 
village who can read and write Hindi — 47 men, 10 boys ; total, 57. 
Tamghdti, in pargand Pumiah, in which there is no school. Popula- 
tion of the village according to the Census of 1872 — 209 men, 236 
women, 1 26 boys, 92 girls; total, 663. Number of children of school- 
going age — 76 boys, 41 girls; total, 1 17. Number of children actually 
attending any school — 5 boys. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any l.ingu.igc. or 
can count — 9 men, 2 boys; total, 11. Number of residents in the 
village who can read and write Hindi — 3 men. 

Krishnaganj Subdivision. — Khajri, in pargand Surjy.ipur, which 
has an aided primary school. Population of the vill.'ige ar cording 
to the Census of 1872 — 842 men, 867 women, 397 boys, 302 girls ; 
total, 2408. Number of children of school-going age, 163 boys, 58 
girls ; total, 221, Number of children actually attending any school 
— 32 boys. Number of population who, without having attended 
school regularly, can read and write, or can count- -68 men, 6 boys, 

I girl ; total, 75. Number of residents in the village who can read 
and write Hindf— 55 men, i boy; total, 56. Chakdlift, \n pargand 
Badaur, in which there is no school. Population of the vilLigc 
according to the Census of 1872—72 men, 78 women, 52 Iroys, 41 
girls; total, 243. Number of children of school-going age— 39 
boys, 14 girls; total, 53. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read and write any language, 
or can count— 12 men, 3 boys; total, 15. Number of residents 
in the village who can read and write Hindi— 5 men. 

Postal Statistics show a rapid increase in the use of the Post 
Office in Pumiah District of late years. In i86j 62 the total 
revenue derived from cash collections from the public, exclusive 
of the account kept of revenue derived from official corresfrondence, 
amounted to ;^437, 12s. iid., and the total expenditure to 
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4$. 5^d. There is no information to show the amount of the sales 
of postage stamps. In 1865-66 the total postal revenue, exclusive 
of official correspondence, amounted to j;^648, i8s. lold., and the 
expenditure to ;^2479, 12s. 2|d In 1870-71, exclusive of official 
correspondence, the revenue amounted to ;^3358, 6s. 9gd., and the 
expenditure to ;^63i8, 14s. id. Within these ten years, therefore, 
both the revenue and the expenditure increased more than sixfold. 
The number of letters, etc. despatched in 1870-71 is not available. 
Excluding parcels, a total of 172,344 letters, newspapers, and books 
v/as received in 1870-71, against a total of 97,078 in 1861-62; show 
ing an increase of 75,266, or 77-5 per cent., during the ten years 


Postal Statistics of Purniah District for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



1861-63. 

1865-66. 
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Administrative Divisions.— For administrative purposes, Pur- 
niah is divided into the three following Subdivisions. The popula- 
tion statistics are taken from the Appendix Statements lA and iB 
to the Census Report for 1872. The administrative figures are 
taken from a Report specially furnished by the Collector, and refer 
to the year 1870-71. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision occupies a total area 
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of 2572 square miles, with 2634 villages or townships, and 157,733 
houses : total population, 773.3*0; of whom 536,243, or 69 3 per 
cent, are Hindus; 235,603, or 30 5 percent., Muhammadans; 354 
Christians; and 11 10, or 2 per cent., people belonging to other 
denominations not classified separately. Proportion of males of 
all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 50-3 jjcr cent. 
Average density of the population, 301 persons to the square mile , 
average number of villages per square mile, 102 ; average number 
of persons per village or township, 294 ; average number of houses 
|)er square mile, 61 ; average number of inmates per house, 4 9 
The Subdivision comprises the seven police circles {thdnds) of Pur 
iiiah, Damdahd, Gondwdrd, Manihdrh Kaill)J, Balrdmpur, and Amdr 
ICdsbi. In 1870-71 it contained 5 magisterial and revenue courts 
The regular police consisted of a total number of 333 oflicers anil 
men, and a niral police or village watch {chaukuidrs) i)f 3236 men 
The total cost of administration, police, and chaukuidrs (village 
police) was estimated at ^£29,072, 8s. 2jd. 

Arariya Subdivision was formed on the ist November 1864. It 
covers a total area of 1045 square miles, with 680 villages or town 
ships, 67,241 houses, and a total population of 377,055 souls, of 
whom 267,963, or yri per cent, are Hindus; 108,216, or 287 per 
cent, Muhammadans; 48 Christians; and 828, or 2 i)cr cent, of 
other denominations not specified in the Census Rcj>ort Propor 
tion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 
50*4 per cent Average density of population, 361 persons per 
square mile ; average number of villages or townships, 65 per square 
mile; average number of persons per village or township, 554, average 
number of houses per sijuarc mile, 64 ; average number of inmates 
per house, 5 *6. The Subdivision comprises the three j)oliiv 
circles or thdnds of Arariyd, Rdniganj, and Mati)dri In 1870 71 
there was one magisterial and revenue court ; a regular j>olicc 
force consisting of a total number of 84 officers and men, and a 
rural police or village watch of 1289 chaukiddrs. The Collector 
returned the • total cost of administration, police, and chaukiddrs 
at ^6384, IIS. ijd. 

Krishnaganj Subdivision was formed on the 17th December 
1845. II occupies an area of 1340 square miles, wdth 865 villages 
or townships, 88,473 houses, and a total population of 564,430 
souls; of whom 217,803, or 38 6 per cent., arc Hindus; 346 f 33 o. 
or 6 1*4 per cent., Muhammadans; 1 is a Christian; and 296 are 
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of other denominations not separately classified. Proportion of 
males of all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 53*6 per 
cent Average densi^ of population, 431 per square mile ; average 
number of villages per square mile, ’65 ; average number of persons 
per village or township, 653 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, 66; average number of inmates per house, 6*4. The Sub- 
division comprises the three police circles or ofBahidurganj, 
Krishnaganj, and K 41 iiganj. In 1870-71 it contained one magis- 
terial and revenue court The regular police consisted of a total 
number of 99 officers and men, and a village - watch of 3553 
chaukiddrs. The Collector returned the total cost of administration, 
police, and chaukiddrs at 1,513, 16s. id. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of the Fiscal Divisions or 
pargands forming the District of Pumiah is compiled from statistics 
published by the Board of Revenue and the returns of the Revenue 
Survey, conected by comparison with the figures registered in the 
local Collectorate. The discrepancies amongst these authorities 
are comparatively few and unimportant I believe that generally the 
information deduced from them regarding the acreage and number 
of estates is correct The population is only approximate ; it is 
calculated on the basis of the number of persons to the square, mile 
in the police division within which the pargand is entirely, or for 
the most part, situated. In the case of large pargands contained 
in two or more police divisions, I have taken the average of the 
populations in each. The information regarding the jurisdiction 
of the Criminal and Civil Courts was obtained directly from 
the presiding officers. Where a pargand lies partly in one Sub- 
division and partly in another, I have usually mentioned the court 
to which the laiger portion of it is subordinate. The returns ob- 
tained under Act x. of 1871, for the assessment of a cess for the 
maintenance of roads and communications, has supplied me with 
information concerning the number and size of the estates in chief, 
and of subordinate tenures of several degrees, and the total rental of 
the different classes of rayaA or cultivating holdings, In a previous 
Section on Land Tenures, I have pointed out that the assessments 
on which these figures are founded seem to en in falling short of 
the probable annual value. The Act, however, has provided that 
landlords will be debarred from claiming higher rates of rent than 
those stated to be payable to them by dieir tenantry in the returns 
filed by them under the operation of the Road Cess Act 
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{i} Asja covers an area of 81,855 acres, or 137 90 square 
miles; with 9 estates; land revenue, ^£3742 ; average rate of assess- 
ment, I id. an acre; estimated population, 51,288 ; Magistrate’s and 
Munsifs Courts at Fumiah town. At the present time it may be 
assumed that four-fifths of the pargani are under cultivation. The 
returns under the Road Cess Act show that there is i estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;^5ooo a year, i on a rental exceed- 
ing ;^io a year, 7 on rentals of less than 10 a year, and i revenue- 
free estate, with a rentjil between ;^i o and 50 a year. One estate 
pays more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, and 8 pay less than 10. 
In this pargani there are— i subordinate tenure of the first degree 
valued at between ;^5oo and ^^looo a year, i6 between £\w 
and ;^5oo, 7 between ;^5o and ;^ioo, ii between /lo and 
;^5o, and 104 valued at less than a year. There arc 4 
under-tenures of the second degree, valued at between ^loo and 
;^5oo a year, r between ;^5o and ;^ioo, and 2 between £^\o 
and TTiere arc no subordinate tenures of the third or lower 

degrees. There are 8 myall or cultivating holdings jiaying more than 
;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of jCuo, 8s. od. ; 69 paying 
rent at between j£$ and ;^io a year, and yielding a rental of 
;^495, 4S. od. ; 455 paying rent at between £2 and /*s a year, 
and yielding a rental of ;^i22i, 4s. od. ; 3086 paying rent between 
10s. and £2, and yielding a rental of ;^3076, los. od. ; 11,489 
paying rent less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ^1662, 
i6s. od. Total rental of the pargani, £6si(>, 2s. od. 

(2) Badaur covers an area of 189,352 acres, or 295 86 square 
miles; with 78 estates; land revenue, ;^84i4; average rale ol 
assessment, lojd. an acre; estimated population, 106,214; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munufs Court at 
Husiinganj. The returns under the Road Cess Art show that there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on rentals exceeding ^10,000 a year, 
19 on rentals exceeding £10 a year, and 28 on rentals of less 
than ;^io a year; there are also 5 revenue free estates with renuls 
between and ;^5o a year, and 16 valued at less than £\o a 
year. Two estates pay more, than .^1000 a year in revenue, i pays 
more than £10, and 46 pay leSs than £io. In this pargani there 
are 2 subordinate tenures of the first degree valued at between 
£1000 and ;^sooo, a between £100 and ;^iooo, 29 between 
.£100 and £500, 31 between /50 and ;^ioo, 108 between £mo 
and ;^5o, and 422 valued at less than ;^io a year. Of the second 

YOU XV. * ® 
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degree, 4 are valued at between ;^ioo and ;^Soo a year, 13 at 
between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 58 at between ^\o and ;£'so, and 130 
at less than ;^io. Of the third degree, i is valued at between 
£,\<io and ;^5oo, 7 are valued at between ;^io and ^£'50, and 
II at less than £,\o. Of the fourth degree, i is valued at between 

;^io and ;^so a year, and 2 are valued at less than year. 

There are no subordinate tenures of the fifth or lower d'grees. 
There are 77 rayati or cultivating holdings of more than ;£^io a 
year, and yielding a total rental of ;^ii53, i6s, od. ; 394 paying 

rent at between ^ year, and yielding a rental of 

;^a5n, i2s. od. ; 1477 paying rent at between ;^2 :.nd ^^5 a year, 
and yielding a rental of ;^422o, i8s. od. ; 6177 paying rent at 
between los. and ^£2 a year, and yielding a rental of ^^7511 ; and 
18,516 paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ;^343o, 
2S. od. Total rental of the ^argand, , 8s. od. 

(3) Bhaura occupies an area of 26 acres, or 0’04 of a square mile, 
with I estate ; land revenue, £1, 6s. od. ; average rate of assess- 
ment, IS. an acre; estimated population, 9; Magistrate’s and 
Munsifs Courts at Husdinganj. There are no agricultural statistics 
for this small Fiscal Division derived from the Survey records. The 
proportion of cultivated land to waste may be assumed to be the 
same as in pargand Badaur — that is, in the proportion of 3 to i. The 
pargatid consists of a single estate, valued at less than £10 a. year, 
to which there are no tenures or cultivating holdings subordinate. 

(4) Burigangal covers an area of 6552 acres, or io'24 square 
miles; with 5 estates; land revenue, ;;^i22, 14s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 4^d. an acre; estimated population, 1211; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at Husiin- 
ganj. The return under the Road Cess Act shows that there is i 
estate paying revenue on a rental between £\oo and ^500 a year, 1 
on a rental between £^0 and ;^ioo a year, 2 pay on rentals between 
£\o and ^^50 a year, and i pays on a rental of less than ;^io a 
year ; there are no revenue-free estates. One estate pays more than 
;^5o a year in revenue, 2 pay more than £10, and 2 less than ;^io. 
There is one subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at 
between ;^ioo and j^soo, i at between ;^so and ;^ioo, 2 are 
valued at between ;^io and ;^5o, and 11 at less than ;^io a year. 
There are 7 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at 
less th^n j^io a year, and no subordinate tenures of the third or 
lower degrees. There is one rayoA or cultivating tenure paying 
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a rent of more than a year, and yielding a total rental of jQi6, 
8s. od. ; I paying between ;^s and jCio, and yielding a rental 
of j^s> HS. od.; 4 pay between j^2 and ^S. and yield a renul 
of ;^io, 2S. od. ; 92 pay.a rent of between los. and and yield 
a rental of ;£67, 12s. od. ; and 1312 pay less than los. a year, and 
yield a rental of ^^220, 4s. od. Total rental of the par^and. 


(5) Chak Dilawari occupies an area of 24,553 acres, or 38’36 
square miles ; with 5 estates ; land revenue, ;^5>3. *<>5. od. ; .average 
rate of assessment, sd. an acre; estimated poi)ul.ation, 8285. Magis- 
trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Krishnaganj. No part of this/u/ya^ 
was measured by khasrd, and the Survey maps do not contain deUils 
regarding cultivated and uncultivated lands. The return under the 
Road Cess Act shows that there are 4 estates paying revenue on 
rentals exceeding £100 a year, while one pays on a rental less than 
j^ro a year; there are no revenue -free estates in this division. 
Three estates pay more than £100 n year in revenue, i pays more 
than ;^io, and i less than >^10 a year. There is 1 subordinate tenure 
of the first degree valued at between ;^ioo and .^ 5 °° ^ 

I under-tenure of the second degree valued at between ;^ioo and 
;;^5oo ; there are no under-tenures of the third or lower degrees. 
Nine rayatl or cultivating holdings pay more than 10 a year, and 
yield a total rental of ^^23°) ‘ 4 S. od. ; 8 pay between ^5 and ; 0 io 
a year, and yield a rental of ;^44, 1 2S- o'l- i 64 pay between £2 and 
£5, and yield a rental of 6s. od. ; 353 P^y between los. and 

£2 a year, and yield a rental of .£415. pay less 

than los. a year and yield a rental of «8s. od. ToUl renU 


of the pargand, £ii$4, 2s. od. 

( 6 ) Dilawarpur covers an area of i4»233 acres, or 22 24 squar 
miles ; with 3 estates ; land revenue, £693, 6s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, iijd. an acre; estimated population, 4803 ; Magis- 
trate’s and Mu^siTs Courts at Husdinganj. No measurement w.as 
made by ^Aasrd in this pargand. Tlie return under the Road Cess 
Act shows I estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding £io a 
year, and i estate paying more than ^10 in revenue. There is i 
subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at between ^10 and 
r so a year, and 2 are valued at less than ^10 a year. One rayatl 
or cultivating tenure p.ays between £2 and ^ 5 a year, and yields a 
rental of;A'2, 18s. od. ; 22 pay rent between los. and £2Ayeax, 
and yield a total rental of;^24, 4 S. od.; and 14 pay less than los. a 
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year, and yield a rental of as. od. Total rental of the par^and, 
4S. od. 

(7) Dharmpur covers an area of 75 ^»S 3 S seres, or 1 i82’o6 square 
miles; with 453 estates; land revenue, ;^^23,i43, as. od.; average 
rate of assessment, y^d. an acre ; estimated population, 265,963 ; 
Magistrate s and Munsif's Courts at the Headquarters Station and 
at Aririyl The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
is I esUte paying revenue on a rental of ;^io,ooo a year, 2 pay on 
rentals exceeding ;^5ooo a year, 6 on rentals exceeding £,\oo a year, 
6 on rentals exceeding ^^50 a year, 128 on rentals exceeding ;£io 
a year, and 291 on rentals of less than £10 a year. There is i 
revenue-free estate with a rental between £$0 and;^ioo a year, 7 
have rentals between ;^io and ^^50 a year, and 44 have less than 
;^io a year ; 5 estates pay revenue or rent directly to the Collector, 
valued at less than ;^io a year, and 5 estates, of which the land 
revenue has been redeemed, are valued at less than ;^io a year. 
One estate pays more than ;^io,ooo a year in revenue, i more than 
;^iooo, 3 more than ;^ioo, 2 more than ;^5o, 34 more than ;^io ; 
393 pay less than j^io a year, and 5 under ;;^io a year pay direct 
to the Collector. In this pargand there are— 2 subordinate tenures 
of the first degree valued at between ;^iooo and ^5000 a year, 

I at between ;^soo and ;^iooo, 63 at between ;^ioo and ;^5oo, 
55 at between £$0 and 100, 113 at between ;^io and j;^5o, and 
2808 at less than ;;^io a year. There are 13 under-tenures of 
the second degree valued at between £100 and ;^5oo a year, 7 at 
between £50 and ;^ioo, ii at between ;^io and ^^50, and 16 at 
less than ;£'io a year. There are 57 raj>a/{ or cultivating holdings 
paying more than £10 a year, and yielding a total rental of j^ioo7, 
i8s. od. ; 177 pay between ^^5 and £10 a year, and yield a rental 
of 12s. od. ; 1410 pay rent at between £2 and j^5, and 

yield a rental of j^40ii, 2s. od. ; 9695 pay between los. and £2 
rent, and yield a rental of ;^9059, 2s. od. ; and 30,947 pay less 
than los. a year, and yield a rental of ^^5239, 2s. od. Total rental 
of the pargand^ £^0,4^6, i6s. od. 

(8) Fathipur Singhia covers an area of 149,703 acres, or 233-91 
square miles; with 206 estates; land revenue, ^^4101, 6s. od. ; 
average rate of assessment, 6Jd. an acre; estimated population, 
101,283 ; Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Ardriyi and Krishna- 
ganj. The Road Cess Act returns show that there are 2 estates 
paying revenue on rentals exceeding 1000 a year. 10 on rentals 
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exceeding ;^ioo, 17 on rentals exceeding ;^so, 105 on rentals 
exceeding and 73 on rentals of less than ;^^io a year. There 
is I revenue-free estate with a rental of between ;^ioo and a 
year; of i, the rental is between ^^50 and j^ioo a year; of 4, 
between 10 and;^5o a year ; and of 3 it is less than ;^^io a year. 
One estate pays revenue or rent directly to the Collector, valued at 
less than 10 a year. Two estates pay more than ;^;iooo a year 
in revenue, i pays more than ;^ioo, 4 more than 50, 37 more 
than ;^io, and 163 less than i^io a year; r estate pays revenue 
directly to the Collector, valued at less than £\q ^ year. There 
is I subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at between 
;^5oo and £1000 a year, 18 are valued between /too and 
£500, 5 at between £50 and ;^^ioo, 67 at between ;^io and 
^50, and 163 at less than ;^io a year. There is i subordinate 
tenure of the second degree valued at between ;(^ioo and ^500 
a year, 18 are valued at between ^10 and £50, and 34 at less 
than ;^io a year. There are 291 raj'a/i or cultivating holdings 
paying more than j^io a year, and yielding a total rental of/6i 17 ; 
333 between £'s and £to, and yielding a rental of ^2151, 

i 6 s. 04.; 1041 paying between £2 and £5, and yielding a rental 
of ;^259i, los. od. : 1437 paying l)etwcen los. and £2, and yield- 
ing a rental of ;^i75«. od.; and 1013 paying less th.an los. a 
year, and yielding a rental of £215, i4!>- otl. T.>tai rental of tbc 
pargani, £^2,%2'\, 2s. od. 

(9) Garari covers an area of 66,491 acres, or if';-89 square 
miles; with 26 estates; land revenue, ;^i426, 4 >- average 

rate of assessment, sJd. an acre; estimated population, 44,049; 
Magistrate’s and Mumifs Courts at the Headquarters Station and 
at Ardriyi The valuation returns obtained under the Road Cess 


Act are given under pargand Dharmpur. 

(10) Garhi occupies an area of 28,804 acres, or 45 01 square 
miles; with 4 estates; land revenue, ;^2io; average rate of assess 
ment, i|d. an acre; estimated population, io,'o2, Mag^trales 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Mumifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show-i estate payi»tg 
revenue on a rental exceeding £^00 a year, . on a rental exceeding 
£io a year, and 2 on rentals less than £10 i yeaf. One estate 
pays more than ;^;ioo a year in revenue, and 3 pa/ less ‘^an 
a year There are 2 subordinate tenures of the first degree valued 
at between ;^roo andi;soo a year, and 2 at less than ^10 a year. 
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There are 3 rayati or cultivating holdings paying rent between 
and ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of as. od. ; 13 pay- 
ing rent between jC2 and j £$, and yielding a rental of ;^35, 8s. od.; 
156 paying rent between los. and £2, and yielding a rental of 
£151, 2S. od.; and 5330 paying rent of less than los., and yieldinga 
'ental of £28g, 4s. od. Total rental of this pargand, £^g^, i6s. od. 

(11) H.atanda covers an area of 55,541 acres, or 8678 square 
miles; with 12 estates; land revenue, ;^4oo5, i8s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. 5^d. an acre ; estimated population, 26,207 ; 
Magistrate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at 
Husdinganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on a rental exceeding;^ 100 a year, 5 
)n a rental valued at less than ;^io a year, and 2 revenue-free estates 
paying rentals between ;^io and ;^5o a year. Seven estates pay less 
than 10 a year in revenue. No under-tenures exist in this division. 
Of the rayaA or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than ;^io a year, 
and yield a total rental of £68, los. od. ; 5 pay between ;^s and 
£10, and yield a rental of ;£’35, 8s. od. ; 61 pay between £2 and 
£S, and yield a rental of ^^174, i8s. od. ; 298 pay between los. 
and £2, and yield a rental of ;^294, i8s. od. ; ind 282 pay less 
than los. a year, and yield a rental of £64, i8s. od. Total rental 
of tht pargand, £6^8, 1 2S. od. 

(12) Haveli Purniah covers an area of 498,436 acres, or 778‘8i 
square miles; with 150 estates; land revenue, 15,355, 2s. od. ‘ 
average rate of assessment, 7|d. an acre; estimated population, 
330,215 ; Magistrate’s, Judge’s, and Munsifs Courts at the Head- 
quarters Station. The Road Cess Act returns show that i estate pays 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;^io,ooo, i on a rental exceeding 
;^5oo, 2 on rentals exceeding £\w>, 7 on rentals of more than 
;^5o, 48 on rentals of over;^io, and 94 on rentals of less than ;^io 
a year. There is i revenue-free estate with a rental of between 
j^ioo and ;^5oo a year, 9 with rentals of £ 10 to £%o, and 6 with 
rentals of less than £10 a. year. There is also i estate paying 
revenue directly to the Collector, valued at between ;^5o and 
£100 a year. One estate pays more than ;^io,ooo a year in 
revenue, 2 pay more than £too, i pays more than £50, 17 pay 
more than £10, and 132 less than ;^io a year; while i estate, 
valued at between ;^io and ;^5o a year, pays revenue directly to 
the Collector. There are 5 subordinate tenures of the first degree 
valued at between £iooo and ;^5ooo a year, iS at between ^^500 
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and ;^iooo, in at between ;^ioo and ^^500, 36 at between ^^50 
and £100, loo at between j^io and ^^50, and 2313 at less than 
£10 z. year. There is i subordinate tenure of the second degree 
valued at between ^^looo and ;£^5ooo a year, 3 are valued at 
between ;^5oo and ;^iooo, 43 at between ;^ioo and .^{I^Soo, 28 at 
between £$0 and j^ioo, 64 at between ;;^io and ^^50, and 59 at 
less tAan;^io a year. Of the third degree there are 5 subordinate 
tenures valued at between ;^ioo and ;^5oo a year, 7 at between 
£^o and ;^ioo a year, 16 at between and ;^5o a year, and 
10 at less than £10 a year. There are 447 r^tyati or cultivating 
tenures paying more than a year, and yielding a total rental of 
;^89r8, 16s. od. ; 817 paying between ^^5 and ;6'io, and yielding 
a rental of j6S473 ; 3393 Paying between ;^2 .and ;^s, and yielding 
a rental of ;^7944, i6s. od. ; 13,613 paying between 10s. and ^^2, 
and yielding a rental of £iT,<)2o, 8s. od. ; and 49,800 paying less 
than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ;^i3,i28, 2s. od. Total 
rental of the pargand, .;^53,385, 2s. od. 

(13) Kadba covers an area of 87,848 .acres, or i37‘26 squ.are miles ; 
with 13 estates; land revenue, j^^27»4, i4S* od- 5 average rate of 
assessment, 7jd. an acre; estimated i)opulation, 50,100 ; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsrfs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there are 3 
estates paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;^iooo a year, 4 on 
rentals exceeding ;^io a year, and 4 on rentals valued at less than 
;^io a year. There is i revenue free estate with a rental of between 
£\o and j^So a year, and i joying revenue directly to the Collector 
on a rental valued at between ^10 and £^o a year. Two estates 
pay more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, and 8 p-iy less than ;^io 
a year; i pays direct to Collector more than ;^io in revenue. 
There is 1 under-tenure of the first degree valued at between 
;,£'iooo and ^^5000 a year, 16 are valued at between j^ioo 
and *^500 a year, 7 are valued at between £50 and £jco, 
8 at between £jo and £sot ^od 192 at less than ^10 a year. 
Of the second degree there are 7 sub-tenures, valued at between 
;^ioo and ^^500 b ycat, 9 valued at between £50 and ;^ioo, 17 
between £to and £5^> ^ valued at less than j^io a year. Of 
the raya/( or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than ;^ro a year, and 
yield a total rental of j^ 49 . od. ; 25 pay between £s and £to, 
and yield a rental of £159, 16s. od. ; 235 pay between £2 in<i£s, 
and yield a rental of £714, 6 s. od. ; 2918 pay between los. and 
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and yield a rental 8s. od. and 8636 pay less than 

los. a year, and )rield a rental of ^1873, los. od. Total rental of 
the f^rgand, ^$536, i8s. od. 

(14) Kankjol covers an area of 194,324 acres, or 303*64 square 
miles; with 23 estates ; land revenue, jC3^7St 2s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 4|d. an acre ; estimated population, 72,873; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, Honorary Magistrate’s 
Court at Manshii, and Munsif's Court at Husiinganj. According to 
t! e Road Cess returns, there are 2 estates paying revenue on rentals 
exceeding ;^iooo a year, i pays on a rental exceeding ;^5 00 a year, 
3 pay on rentals exceeding jQioo, 2 on rentals exceedmg;^io, and 
16 on rentals of less than ;^io a year. One estate pays more than 
j^iooo a year in revenue, i pays more than ;^5oo, 3 pay more than 
;^ioo, 1 pays more than j^5o a year, and 18 pay less than ;i^io a 
year in revenue. Of the under-tenures of the first degree, there are 
3 valued at between ^^500 and jQiooo a year, 9 at between ;^ioo 
and jCsoOf 4 valued at between ^^50 and ;£^ioo, 17 valued at 
between ^lo and ;^5o, and 125 valued at less than ^lo a jr^ar. 
Of the second degree, there are 2 valued at between ;^ioo and 
j^5oo a year, 3 valued at between j^$o and j£ioo, 7 valued at 
between ;^io and jCs^t and 48 valued at less than a year. 
Of the third degree, there is i valued at between ;£^5o and j{^ioo a 
year, while 4 are valued at between;^ 10 and j^so a year. There 
are no under-tenures of any lower degrees. Of the raj'a/i or culti- 
vating holdings, 17 pay more than ;^io a year, and yield a 
total rcntd of ^^365, 8s. od. a year ; 35 pay between and 
jCto a year, and yield a rental of j^227, 6s. od. ; 22 1 pay between 
j^2 and and yield a rental of j^703, 8s. od. ; 2756 pay between 
los. and j£2, and yield a rental of ^^2562, i6s. od. ; and 18,138 
pay less than los. a year, yielding a rental of ;^244i, 8s. od. Total 
rental of the patgand, j^63oo, 6s. od. 

(15) Kasimpur contains an area of 5278 acres, or 8*25 square 
miles; with 7 estates; land revenue, ;^^i49, 4s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 6|d. an acre; estimated population, 2318; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munstfs Court at 
Husdinganj. The Road Cess Report shows that there was i estate 
paying revenue on a rental exceeding £,10 a year, and i estate 
paying less than ;^io in revenue per annum. No under-tenures 
or rayaVi holdings exist in this pargaad. 

(16) Katiyar covers an area of 66,464 acres, or 103*85 square 
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miles ; with 9 estates j land revenue, as. od. ; average rate of 

assessment, 4d. an acre; estimated population, 37,905 ; Magistrate's 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The Road Cess Act returns show that there are 3 estates p-iying 
revenue on rentals exceeding.;^! 000 a year, 1 on a rental exceed- 
ing ;^io a year, 8 on rentals of less than jQio a year, and 
I revenue-free estate with a rental less than ;^io a year. 
Two estates pay more than ;^soo in revenue, and 9 pay less 
than ;^io. There are 4 under-tenu^cs of the first degree valued 
at between j^ioo and ^^500 a year, 8 valued at between jQxo 
and ;;^5o, and 83 valued at less than ;^io a year. There is 
one under-tenure of the second degree valued at between £,xoo 
and jC 5 o° ^ 3 valued at between ;^io a'nd jCs°' ’ 

at less than j^io a year. Of the or cultivating holdings, 

21 pay more than a year, and yield a total rental of;^34o, i6s. 
od. ; 44 pay between and ;^io a year, and yield a rental of 
j^SOO ; 202 pay between ;^2 and j^5, and yield a rental of .^ 4 ^ 9 * 
i8s. od. ; 995 pay between los. and ^ rental of 

j^9i4, 14s. od.; and 13,785 pay less than los. a year, and yield 
a rental of ;^634. Total rental of the pargand, £26^g, 8s. od. 

(17) Kholra covers an area of 55 ** acres, or 8'6i square miles , 
with I estate ; land revenue, ;£^343 ’> average rate of assessment, 
is. 3d. an acre ; estimated population, 2066 ; Magistrate’s Court at 
the Headquarters Station, Munstf's Court at Husdinganj. The 
report under the Road Cess Act shows that i estate pays revenue 
on a rental exceeding ^5°°. i on a rental of more than ^loo 
per annum in revenue. There are 10 undcr-tenures of the first 
degree valued at less than ^lo a year. There arc 6 rayaii or 
cultivating tenures paying more than £xo z. year in rent, and 
yielding a total rental of .^^104, as. od. ; 16 paying between £% an 
jTio, and yielding a rental of las. od. ; 57 Paying between 
% and ;{;5. and yielding a rental of ;^253. *as. od. ; 252 paying 
between los. and £2, and yie'dmg a rental of ^207, 8 s. od. ,13 
paying less than los., and yielding a rental of X 37 , 4 !>- od. o 
rental of the pargand, ^^696, i8s. od. 

(18) Kumaripuk occupies an area of 4 a »395 

square miles ; with 16 estates ; land revenue, ^610, 18s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 3i<I. an acre; estimated population i^ 5,797 i 
Magistrate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at 
Husdinganj. The Road Cess returns show that there are 2 esUtes 
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paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;^5oo a year, 2 on rentals 
exceeding ;^ioo a year, and 16 on rentals of less than ;;^io a year. 
There are five revenue-free estates with rentals of less than ;^io a 
year. Two estates pay more than ;^ioo a year in revenue, 2 pay 
more than 10, and 16 less than j^io a year. There are 2 sub- 
ordinate tenures of the first degree, valued at between ;^ioo and 
;^Soo a year, 4 between ^£50 and ;^ioo, 2 between ;^io and 
;£'So, and 44 valued at less than ;^io a year. Of the second de- 
gree there is one subordinate' tenure, valued at between j£io and 
;^5tK a year. There are 4 raj>a/( or cultivating holdings paying 
more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of ;^6o, los. od. ; 
13 paying between jCs and a, year, and yielding a rental of 
;^88, i6s. od. j 67 paying between £2 and j£s, and yielding a rental 
of 4s. od. ; 685 paying between los. and j£2, and yielding a 

rental of jC 6 o‘], 8s. od. ; and 4359 paying less than 10s. a year, and 
yielding a rental of Total rental of the pargand, 

;i^i704, I2S. od. 

(19) Lakhpura covers an area of 3311 acres, or 5‘i7 square 
miles; with 8 estates; land revenue, ;^88, os. 7d. ; average rate of 
assessment, 6|d. an acre; estimated population, 1116; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. This tappd is really a part of Burigangal pargand, hut was 
separately measured at the time of Survey, and now bears a separate 
number on the tauji or revenue roll. 

(20) Mahwagar covers an area of 15,376 acres, or 24-02 
square miles ; with 5 estates ; land revenue, £S 49 average rate of 
assessment, 7^d. an acre; estimated population, 7254 ; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husiin- 
ganj. 

(21) Maldawar occupies an area of 13,313 acres, or 20-80 square 
miles ; with 2 estates ; land revenue, ;^656, 4s^ od. ; average rate of 
assessment, i i}d. an acre ; estimated population, 6718; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husilin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that i estate 
pays revenue on a rental exceeding ;^iooo a year, and i on a rental 
of less than ;^io a year ; 1 estate pays more than ;^5oo in revenue, 
and I estate pays less than ;^io. There is i under-tenure of 
the first grade valued at between jfiooo and ^^5000 a year, and 
there are 31 valued at less than ;^to. There are 4 under-tenures 
of the second grade valued at between ;^ioo and ^£^500 a year. 
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5 valued at between ;^5o and ;^ioo a year, 3 valued at between 
jtio and ; 65 o a year, and 6 valued at less than ;^io a year. Of 
the third degree there is i under-tenure, valued at between 10 and 
a year. Eight rayatt or cultivating tenures j»ay rent at between 
£2 and a year, and yield a total rental of ^25, 6s. od. ; 34 
pay at between los. and £2, and yield a rcnt.1l of ^38, 8s. od.; 
at|^ 92 pay less than los. a year, and yield a rent.il of £22, 
1 8s. od. Total rental of the pargand, £86, 12s. od. 

(22) Pawakhali covers an area of 81,264 acres, or i26'97 square 
miles; with 48 estates; land revenue, £1^6^, os. 3d. ; average rate 
of assessment, sjd. an acre ; estimated population, 79,483 ; Magis- 
trate s and Mtinstf s Courts at Krishnaganj. I'he returns under the 
Road Cess Act show that 1 estate pays revenue on a rental cxcecd- 

.^5000 a year, 5 pay on rentals exceeding ^50, 31 on rentals 
exceeding £io, and 11 on rentals valued at less than ^10 a year. 
There is i revenue-free estate with a rental of between £\o and 
j^So a year. One estate pays more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, 
9 pay more than ;^io, and 38 less than j^^io a year. Three sub- 
Oidinate tenures of the first degree are valued at between j^tooo and 
j^^Sooo a year, i is valued at between ^^{^loo and ;^Soo a year, 
2 are valued at between ^^50 and £\oo, 93 at between j^io and 
;^5o, and 224 at less than j^io a ye.ir. There is i subordinate 
tenure of the second degree valued at between ^1000 and £5000 
a year, i valued at between ;^^ioo and j^^soo, 3 valued at between 
;^5o and ;^ioo, 103 valued at between ;^io and ;^5o, and 123 
valued at less than^^io a year. There arc 210 rayatt or cultivating 
holdings paying more than £10 a year, and yielding a total rental 
of £3^^^! od. ; 353 paying between £$ and ^10 a year, and 
}rielding a rental of .;^2469, 6s. od. ; 494 paying between £2 and 
£$, and yielding a rental of £17 S3> * 45 * od* 1 703 paying between 
los. and £2, and yielding a rental of £846 ; and 310 paying less 
than xo a year, and yielding a rental of ;^59, 12s. od. Total rental 
of the pargand, £87^2, 8s. od. 

(23) Shahpur covers an area of 2350 acres, or 3*67 square miles ; 
with I estate ; land revenue, ^^103 ; average rate of assessment, 
io|d. an acre; estimated population, 1556; Magistrate’s and Mun-_ 
sifs Courts at Hnsdinganj. The Road Cess returns show i estate 
pa)ring revenue on a rental exceeding ;^ioo, and i estate paying 
more than £iwi in revenue; t under-tenure of the first degree 
valued at between ;^roo and ;^5oo a year, and $ valued at less 
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than ;^io a year ; i cultivating holding paying more than ;^io, and 
yielding a rental of ;^i8, 8s. od. ; 3 paying between and ;^io, 
and yielding a rental of ;^23, los. od. ; 3 paying between £2 and 
;^5, and paying a rental of £<) ; 103 paying between los. zrA£2, 
and yielding a rental of £<)2, 6s. od. ; and 591 paying less than los., 
and yielding a rental of ;^85, 8s. od. 

(34) SuLTANPUR covers an area of 194,017 acres, or303'i5 sqdare 
miles; with 118 estates; land revenue, ;^6i98, 14s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, yfd. an acre ; estimated population, 108,527 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Husdinganj and Basantpur. 
The Road Cess returns show that i estate pays revenue on a 
rental exceeding £100 a year, 2 pay on rentals exceeding ;^5o 
a year, 36 pay on rentals exceeding £10 a year, and 80 
pay on less than ^^lo a year. ^There are 2 revenue-free 
estates with rentals of between ;^ioo and ;^5oo a year, 2 with 
rentals of between £50 and £ 100, and 9 with rentals of between 
;^io and ;^5o; i pays direct to the Collector on a rental 
valued at less than ^^lo a year. One estate pays more than ;^5o 
a year in revenue, 6 pay more and 1 13 lbs than ;^io a year, 
and I pays less than ;^io a year in revenue direct to the Collector. 
There is 1 under-tenure of the first degree valued at between ;^5o 
and ;^ioo a year, 2 are valued at between £10 and ;^5o a year, 
and I is valued &t less than ;^io a year. There arc 3 ra/a/i or 
cultivating tenures paying more than £10 a year, and yielding a 
total rental of ;^38, las. od. ; 9 paying between ^5 and ;^io, and 
yielding a rental of;^56, 18s. od. ; 108 paying between;^ 3 and 
;^5, and yielding a rental of ;^294, los. od, ; 589 paying between 
los. and £2, and yielding a rental of £500, 14s. od,; and 1047 
paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ;^3i9, 16s. od. 
Total rental of the pargand, £1110, los. od. 

(35) Sripur covers an area of 231,744 acres, or 362-io square 
miles; with 336 estates; land revenue, ^12,484, los. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. ofd.anacre; estimated population, 129,731 ; 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at Krishnaganj and Ardriyl The 
returns under the Road Cess Act show 2 estates paying revenue 
on rentals exceeding ;^5ooo a year, 4 paying on rentals exceed- 
ing £100, 14 paying on rentals exceeding ;^5o, 334 on rentals 
exceeding £10, and 95 on rentals of less than £10 a year; 
1 revenue • &ee estate with a rental between £$o and ;i^ioo 
a year, 31 with rentals of between £10 and ;^5o, and 30 with 
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rentals of less than j^io a year. Two estates pay more than ;^iooo 
a year in revenue, 2 pay more than ;^5o, 37 pay more and 308 
less than ;^ioa year in revenue. Three subordinate tenures of the 
first degree are valued at between ;£5oo and j^iooo a year, 21 at 
between 00 and ^^500, 18 at between ;^5o and j^ioo, 72 at 
between and ^^50, and 369 at less than 10 a year. There are 
2 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at between ;^ioo 
and ;^Soo a year, 5 valued at between j£so and j^ioo, 61 at 
between j^io and ;^5o, and 38 at less than j^io r.year. There 
are 75 rayarf or cultivating tenures paying more than ;^io a year, 
and yielding a total rental of ;^ii69, 10s. od. ; 372 paying between 
and j^io, and yielding a rental of ^^2482, 8s. od. ; 1385 paying 
between ;^2 and ;^S, and yielding a rental of ;^ 4 ' 87 » ' 4 S' ; 

3027 paying between los. and ^£2, and yielding a rental of j^ 3 ® 94 i 
14s. od. ; and 1944 paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rcnul 
of ;^47i, 6s. od. Total rental of the /ar^artd, ^ii, 40 S> >***. od. 

(26) SuRjYAPUR covers an area of 467,190 acres, or 729'99 square 
miles; with no estates; land revenue, jC^ 4 >S^ 9 t > average 

rate of assessment, is. o|d. an acre ; estimated population, 345 i *®5 I 
Magistrate’s and Munsif's Courts at Krishnaganj. According to the 
returns submitted under the Road Cess Act, there is i estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;^io,ooo a year, i on a rental 
exceeding j^soo, r on a rental exceeding ^100, 8 on rentals 
exceeding ^^50, 74 on rentals exceeding ^10, and 22 on rentals 
of less than i;io a year. There is i revenue-free estate with 
a rental of between j^soo and ;^iooo a year, i with a rental of 
between ^£50 and j^ioo a year, and 5 with rentals of between /lo 
and ;^so a year. One estate pays more than 0,000 a year in 

revenue, 2 pay more than jC 5 °> *7 P^X 77 

j^io a year in revenue. There are 6 under-tenures of the first 
degree valued at between ;^iooo and ;^5ooo a year, 22 valued 
at between ^^500 and j^iooo, 30 bctw'cen ^100 and s®®i 73 
between i^soand j^ioo, 350 between ^10 and /50, and 1174 
valued at less than ;^io a, year. There is i under-tenure of the 
second degree valued at between j^:iooo and ^5000 a year, 2 
valued at between *5 valued at between ;^ioo 

and j^soo, 16 valued at between jCso * 7 * »» between 

j£io and ;^so, and 39 valued at less than ;^io a year. There 
are 1198 cultivating or nywtf holdings paying more than jtio a 
year, and yielding a total rental of i;a 4 . 935 . » 4 ». od. ; 1934 paying 
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between jCs and jCjo, and yielding a rental of ;^i4,693, los. od. j 
3780 paying between j£a and ;^5, and yielding a rental of;^i3,764, 
2S. od. ; 7685 paying between los. and £2, and yielding a rental 
of;^io,642, 28. od.; and 8341 paying less than los. a year, and 
yielding a rental of £2^02, 4s. od. Total rental of the pargand, 
.^^66,537, i2s. od. 

(27) Tajpur covers an area of 115,338 acres, or 180*21 square 
miles ; with 44 estates ; land revenue, ;^6oo4, i6s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, is. ojd. an acre; estimated population, 58,207 ; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Courts at 
Hus^inganj and the Headquarters Station. The returns under the 
Road Cess Act show i estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding 
;^5oooayear, i on a rental exceeding;^! 000, 2 on rentals exceeding 
j^ioo, 1 on a rental exceeding ^^50, 9 on rentals exceeding j^io, 18 
on rentals of less than ;^io a year, and i revenue-free estate with 
a rental between j^io and ;^5o a year. Two estates pay more than 
;£‘iooo a year in revenue, i pays more than ;^ioo, i pays more 
than jQio, and 28 pay less than ;^io a year in revenue. There 
are 3 under-tenures of the first degree valued at between jQiooo 
and ;^5ooo a year, i valued at between ^^500 and ;^iooo, 15 
at between ;^ioo and ;^Soo, 24 at between ;^5o and 100, 40 at 
between ;^io and ;^so, and 302 at less than ;^io a year. Of the 
second degree there are 13 under-tenures valued at between 100 
and j^5oo a year, 49 at between ,£^0 and .;^ioo, 5 at between 
;^io and ;^5o, and 91 at less than £10 a year. There are 27 
raj/a/( or cultivating holdings paying more than ;^io a year, and 
yielding a total rental of £61^, i8s. od. ; 53 paying between ;^5 and 
;^io, and yielding a rental of £361, 8s. od ; 745 paying between 
£2 and £s, and yielding a rental of ;^2i47, i8s. od. ; 2359 paying 
between los. and £2, and yielding a rental of ;^i8ii, 12s. od. ; 
and 10,650 paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of 
;^2053, 8s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ £^994f 4^ od. 

(28) Terakuarda covers an area of 48,136 acres, or 75*21 square 
miles; with ii estates; land revenue, ;^i5ii, 2s. od ; average rate 
of assessment, 7^d. an acre; estimated population, 26,849; Magis- 
trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Aririyi. The Road Cess returns 
show I estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding ^^5000 a year, 
2 paying on rentals exceeding ;^5oo, 3 on rentals exceeding j^xo, 
4 on rentals of less than j^io a year, and 1 revenue-free estate 
with a rental of between;^ 10 and £30 a year. One estate pays 
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more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, and a pay more and 7 pay less 
than ;^io a year in revenue. There is i under-tenure of the first 
degree valued at between ;^soo and ;^iooo a year, 11 are valued 
at between ^100 and ^^500, n at between j£$o and ;^ioo, 1 at 
between ^10 and ;^5o, and 55 at less than j^io a year; there is 
also I under-tenure of the second degree valued at between ;^5oo 
and ;^ooo a year. There is i rayati or cultivating tenure paying 
more than £10 a year, and yielding a total rental of £14, *s. od. ; 
II pay between £^ and £10, and yield a rental of ;^66, 10s. od. ; 197 
pay between £2 and ^^5, and yield a rental of ^^653, 18s, od. ; 
3134 pay between los. and £2, and yield a rental of £a6j6, 
4 S. od.; and 9911 pay less than 10s. a year, yielding a rental of 
£aoT], as. od. Total rental of the pargand, ;^5487, 16s. od. 

The Climate of Pumiah District is intermediate between that of 
Behar and that of Central Bengal. The rainfall, though markedly 
heavier than that registered in the trans-Gangetic tracts of Behar, 
such as Tirhut and North Bhigalpur, is not nearly so heavy as 
that of such Districts as Dindjpur, Rangpur, and Bogrd. Within 
the District itself, the fall of rain is heavier on the alluvial tracts to 
the east than on the sandy land near the Kdsf. Purniah is the 
most eastern District that distinctly feels the dry and hot west winds 
so prevalent in Upper India and Behar ; but these last only foical 
short time, and are frequently interrupted by moisture-laden breezes 
from the east, which, if prolonged during the spririg months, are a 
sure forerunner of epidemic outbreaks. 

The year may be roughly divided into three seasons,— cold, hot, 
and rainy. The cold weather commences in the end of October 
and continues till the beginning of April, thus lasting nearly a 
month longer than in most parts of Behar, and commencing 
somewhat earlier than in the lower deltaic Districts. The hot 
season, which is milder than that of either Behar or the sea-coast 
Districts, lasts till the middle of June. These two seasons are for 
Europeans as pleasant as anything they can meet with in the Lower 
Provinces but they are succeeded by a season of damp and up- 
healthiness, which has given Pumiah a very unfavourable reputation. 
July and August are months of heavy rain, but they are cool and 
averagely healthy. In September the rainfall is neaily as heavy aa 
in the two previous months, the atmosphere becomes suichaiged 
with moisture, and a general feverishness prevails. Towards the 
end tri’the month, and during October, when there is little lain, the 
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flooded lands begin to dry up, and the air is full of malarial exhala- 
tions from decaying vegetation. At this season three-fourths of the 
native population suffer from fever, which they do not get rid of till 
nearly the close of the year. At the present time, at least, Europeans 
living in dry and well-ventilated houses ordinarily escape this 
disease, or suffer from it for only a very short time ; and the cold of 
the following winter braces them up and prepares them for brother 
hot ahd rainy season. 

Meteorology.— The following tables (pp. 433 and 434) show the 
maximum and minimum ranges of the thermometer during the years 
1871 to 1875, directions for the same years, and the rainfall 

at the Headquarters Station, month by month, from 1867 to 1875. 

The Endemic Diseases of Pumiah District are principally those 
scientifically classed as zymotic. Chief amongst these are fevers, 
intermittent and remittent, wifh their train of sequels, spleen disease, 
hepatitis, diarrhoea, dysentery, dropsy, and cancrum oris. Persons 
of all ages and both sexes sufier very much from fever, which, 
in almost every case, is of malarial origin. Children, from the very 
earliest period of infancy, and, indeed, at the breast, are subject to 
remittent fever ; and in such instances rarely live to the time of the 
second dentition, and often die long before, from sloughing of the 
cheeks and gums. The few who survive and struggle on to the age 
of puberty have sometimes been known to entirely recover their 
health, the development of the natural powers about that period 
producing, especially in the case of females, a most remarkable 
effect. The causes of fever are not a matter of doubt in Pumiah. 
The country is everywhere low and interspersed with shallow swamps 
and stagnant rivers, and to a new-comer the odour of miasmatic 
atmosphere is readily perceptible. It is uncertain whether fever is 
more or less prevalent in wet years, as there is evidence to show that 
in years of markedly deficient ramfall, such as 1875, the fever mor- 
tality has been abnormally high. Deaths in 1871 and 1874, both 
years of excessive rain, were about as numerous, but not more so 
than in ordinary years. The Civil Surgeon, Dr. Picachy, seems to 
think that bowel complaints are more often the result of the weaken- 
ing action of fever on the constitution, than original complaints. 
In the hot weather, however, and during the period when the rice 
seedlings are being planted out, when the labourers have to remain 
all day up to the knees in water, dianhoea and dysentery appear 

[Seniemt cotUinutd on po^e 435. 
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SfHtenu continued from pa^ 43*-] 

without fever. In the summer months they are often caused by 
unri]>e fruit, and frequently prepare the way for outbreaks of cholera. 

Bronchocele, or goitre, is very prevalent in some parts of the 
District, and presents itself under the most dissimilar conditions. 
The two areas in which it is most met with lie, one due west of 


the Hwuiquarters Station along the bank ot the Kdsi, anti the other 
to the south-west, in the direction of Kadb4 and Manihdri. Most 
of the former tract is an open high country, with very few marshes 
or stagnant pools, and a soil essentially sandy. 1 he latter is a 
low, damp, inundated country, with an excess of vegetation and 
swamp, and a soil of the heaviest clay. The points in which they 
coincide are, that they are about equally well cultivated, and have 
a population of Hindus and Musalmins mixed in about the same 
proportion, who have very similar habits of life. The drinking 
water in both tracts is obtained chiefly from wells, but p.nrtly also 
from dammed-up branches of streams which have their origin in the 
I^wer Himdlayas. It does not appear, however, what is the nature 
of the .strata to which the wells rc.ich, and from which water is 
derived- and there is reason to believe that calcareous beds underlie 
both the clay of the south-east and the sand of the west. 1’hc disease 
does not seem to have undergone any abatement fiom incre.ascd 
cultivation : and medical treatment has not been successful, relapses 
usually succeeding the disuse of medicine. The enlargements of 
the throat are of every description, -small 
soft and indurated, smooth and nodu at. Jhey are al o 
sionally partial, only a single lobe of the thyroid 
enlargid.^ Tncy sometimes attain such a size as to interfere with 
respimion. in a few ca.scs even to such an extent as to cause suffo- 
cation. This disease often gives rise to a strange 
the throat like subdued roaring, so that the approac pe . 

suffering from ^ ^ 

rAfvSl^e'of'Barrom, inhabited mostly by Muhammadans, 
l“o dl an, mo^or I® aff«t«l by i., doga (.v«, ,o«ng p«pp.«). 

horses and fowls often have thyroid swellings. 

T * /..in er-iTcelv bc Said to be enoemic, and docs not exist 

2^,;^^,jjrd«®-nied. A mate 
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to be seen accompanied by a healthy-Iooking woman ; and in this 
way, although all hereditaiy tendency to the disease is denied, there 
is strong reason to fear that it is propagated. In April 1875, there 
were two lepers prisoners in the jail, who were full brothers, and 
declared that theii parents were free from leprosy. There is no 
evidence of contagion among those lepers whose history has been 
inquired into by the Civil Surgeon. Small pox is met with, but is 
far less frequent and less severe than in most Bengal Districts. 

Epidemics. — The earliest information that I have beer, able to 
obtain regarding epidemics is derived from the medical records of 
the jail at Pumiah town. Since 1863 these outbr''.aks have been 
carefully reported on ; and the period since that year may be taken 
as fairly exemplifying the ordinary proportion of years in which 
epidemics have prevailed. Cholera, by its suddenness and severity, 
is the most observable of these calamities ; but it never causes such 
a heavy mortality as a fever epidemic occasionally does. In March 
1863 a very fatal, although not prolonged, attack of cholera appeared 
in the jail. On the 7th of that month 9 men were struck down, 
of whom nearly all died in a few hours. The number of cases 
went on increasing till the 14th, on which day 44 men were 
received into hospital. The mortality was heaviest on the 10th, 
with 12 deaths, and on the 13th, with lo. On the 18th the last 
case occuned. In the twelve days during which the epidemic 
lasted, no fewer than 21 1 out of 551 prisoners were athacked; at 
the end of the month 124 were cured, 76 had died, and 1 1 remained 
under treatment. The epidemic was of a virulent type, the stage of 
collapse coming on very rapidly. Of the 76 that died, 23 were carried 
off by the disease at intervals varying from five to fourteen hours. 

The Civil Surgeon, in reporting on the outbreak, says . ‘ Terrible 
as it may now appear, this epidemic of cholera has not been .so 
destructive as the last that happened here in May 1859. This is 
easily manifested by a comparison of the mortality with the strength 
.of the jail. From the records of the office I find that, in May 1859, 
the Strength of the prisoners was 310; those attacked by cholera, 
109 ; deaths, 60.’ On the roth of March 1863, as soon as it was 
found that the epidemic was assuming an alarming aspect, the 
Magistrate removed about 200 of die prisoners from the jail, and 
put them under canvas on the race-course. .This measure having 
no effect in checking the spread of the epidemic.' 154 healthy 
prisoners were marched, on the 13th of March, to Hardi gMt, about 
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•bur miles to the south of the Station, on the Ganges and Ddrjfling 
and located under a dump of trees near a running stream of 
water. Even this move did not stop the occurrence of cases of 
cholera among this picked and healthy batch of prisoners ; but it 
seems to have been beneficial, as the number of cases and the 
consequent mortality greatly diminished. There were two cholera 
hospitals, one within the jail walls, and another in a hut in the 
jail garden ; at first the patients in the garden did better than those 
in the jail, but eventually the mortality was much the same in Iwth 
localities. As the Civil Surgeon observed that the prisoners laboured 
under great mental dejection, appearing quite indifferent to their 
fate, and making no effort to save themselves, all hard labour was 


suspended, and they were allowed the use of tobacco, and, to divert 
their attention, were pennitted to amuse themselves with music. 


The epidemic had been raging for weeks in the District, especially 
at Kdr^goli, before it showed itself in the jail, and during the whole 
of March committed terrible havoc in the native town of Purniah 
and the surrounding villages. Among a body of labourers employed 
by the executive engineer in making a road near the Station, the 
mortality from cholera was quite as great as in the jail. 'Die (^vil 
Surgeon attributed the outbreak to excessive variation of icmpenv 
ture during the month, in the early part of which the weather was 
very hot and oppressive by day, easterly winds prevailing, whilst at 
night the wind shifted to the west and was piercingly cold. The 
thermometer stood at 88® to 62®, showing a range of 26®, There 
was no rain. In 1864 there was no cholera in the jail, and there is 
no information with regard to the District in general. In 18O5 
spasmodic cholera appeared in April. The year 1866 was free from 
epidemic. 

In the spring of 1867 an outbreak occurred, more* fatal than any 
recorded. It began on the 27th April, and of 69 patients, up to 
the 15th May when it slopped, 43 died. In the rej^ort of the out- 
break, it is stated that ‘cholera was destroying whole villages m 
some parts of the District.' There was an absence of the early 
showers of raia Thc^ strong westerly winds which usually blow 
in March and April were absent, and an easterly wind prevailed. 
On the 29th of April a dense fog came on, which was very 
unusual. The thermometer ranged widely: from 101® in the sun 
at 4*p.M. in the beginning of April, it rose to 126® at the same hour; 
and from 70® in the shade to 85® about 7 a.m. On the 5th May, 
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when cholera was at its height, the thermometer was 85** in the 
morning, and had been increasing' day by day from 129** to 130” 
and 132° in tl^e afternoon. Thus it would seem that sultry weather 
with wide ranges of heat, accompanied by an easterly wind and 
heavy foggy weather, predispose to.cholera. On the 2d May, early 
in the course of the outbreak, all the under-trial prisoners, and 100 of 
the most weakly convicts, were selected, and sent out of the jail to 
an encampment about half a mile distant ; and the remainder were 
equally distributed throughout the wards at night This partial 
removal, however, had no effect in checking the spread of the epi- 
demic ; and there being rather a scanty supply of water for washing 
purposes in the encampment, the prisoners were again removed, on 
the 4th May, to Belaurf ghdt^ about two miles from the Station, and 
encamped under a clump of mango trees, near a small river. More 
prisoners were brought out, and at last two-thirds of the jail popula- 
tion were under canvas. Even this second move did not stop the 
disease, and cases continued to show themselves equally both in the 
camp and jail. It was not until heavy rain fell, about the nth 
May, that the number of patients and the mortality diminished. In 
r868 there was no epidemic in the jail, and little in the District. 
In 1869, in which, as the alternate year, cholera was to be expected, 
only a single case occurred in the jail. The medical officer was 
forewarned of an outbreak in the District after the Kdrdgold fair, 
and immediately took the necessary precautions of clearing out 
wells and tanks, and using whitewash freely. The disease in the 
District spread, and took a very severe form. The year tSyo, 
according to what had become almost a law of alternate years, was 
free from epidemic disease. 

Cholera broke out again in 187 r, but was confined in its greatest 
severity to the south and south-east of the District The great 
scourge of the year was an epidemic fever, of a bilious remittent 
type, from which the whole population, native and European, 
suffered, and which was attended amongst the former by a heavy 
mortality. The origin of both diseases was supposed to be the 
malarious condition of the atmosphere, arising from the vast col- 
lection of decaying vegetation left behind by the great flood of 
that year. Both diseases commenced in October, soon after the 
cessation of the rains. 

The years (alternate years, it will be observed) 1872 and 1874 
were free from epidemics, and up to the time of writing (March' 
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1876), no epidemic has appeared. In 1873, the year opened with 
an epidemic of measles, a comparatively fatal disease amongst 
natives, whom it attacks generally at a later age than is the case 
with Europeans. Cholera also was prevalent in the south of the 
District in February after the KirslgolA fair, where it seems to have 
originated. The Mttharram, which happened to be celebrated at 
aboi t the same'^ime, also assisted to extend the disease. The year 
1875 was as unhealthy as 187 1 had been, and cholera and fever were 
equally prevalent, although the tatter was a year of excessive rain 
fall, and 1875 was a period almost of drought. The number of 
reported deaths from cholera in 1875 was 2480, as against 148 m 
1874. The mortality caused by fever was reported at 16,302 and 
6784 in these two years respectively. The cholera outbreak was 
in 187 s, as in all previous years except 1871, attributed to want of 
sanitation, and perhaps contagion at the Kir.igoli fair. 

Vital Statistics.— For some years past registration of vital 
statistics has been conducted throughout Bengal, District by 
District; but the figures thus obtained are not of sufficient accuracy 
to deserve quotation in this place. However, since January 1 73 . 
while the general registration by Districts is not discontmued, a 
new system has been introduced, by which less untrustworthy 
statistics are now collected in certain selected areas. For Purniah 
District two rural areas have been taken, one m the Knshnaganj 
and the other in the Ar 4 riy 4 Subdivision, with a total 1 »P“>J 
19.744 souls. The selected urban area is coextensive with Pum ah 
town and has a population of 16.057. P'-rm? the >873 ** 
number of deaths registered in the rural area w« 5 * 3 , »hoi^g an 
annual death-rate of 26-48 per thousand, against an averse of 
ao o4 for all the rural areas in Bengal. In the same yc. 54 
deaths were registered in the urban area, or 34 > * P" 
noDulation, against 29-52 in urban areas generally. , ^ „ 

roral area shows a death-rate of 12-76, ag«"st an average througho 
and a birth-nucof ..'.a, agaias. an a«»|. of 
35 03. The dea.h.,a« in "o™ - aa n.^.^^: 

.T^^nn'of Wnhai. s.U.« 

:::.„„nTpinion to. U.. jenml «nh«iU.in» of Fnn.«h D«nc, 
is excessive. 
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Cattle Disease. — The following notice of the diseases to which 
rattle are liable in Purniah District has been supplied to me by the 
Civil Surgeon, and,is derived from inquiries made by the subordinate 
native doctors : — Arhdyd, as its name implies, is a rheumatism last- 
ing for two and a half days. No treatment is considered necessary, as 
it passes off so soon. Ghoma is evidenced by a flow of mucus from 
the nose, attended sometimes with constipation and retention of 
urine. At other times symptoms the reverse of the latter are ob- 
served, the flow of mucus from the nose being the only characteristic. 
It is a fatal disease, and no effective treatment is known. Guti is a 
disease in which the body is covered with eruptions, as in small-pox; 
curds, turmeric, and d&b grass, mixed together, are given. Cherra 
is a form of dysentery, attended by profuse watery motions. A 
little dhuturd fruit pounded up in water is given internally ; also a 
little of a thorny plant called so^. In sardi, or catarrh, the eyes 
become red and inflamed. Mustard oil is administered internally, 
and sometimes the juice of the dhalfl or goma is mixed up with 
the mustard oil. Chaumasiyd or ehapc/iapiya is foot-and-mouth 
disease. It consists of an ulceration of the mucus membrane of 
mouth and tongue, and of sores on the feet ; ginger juice or borax 
and honey are applied to the mouth, and the animal is made 
to stand in water. Maina is a disease common in August and 
September, supposed to originate from the animal eating some 
kind of poisonous grass which causes ‘ staggers ’ and intoxication. 
Obstinate constipation is treated with old and dry dhundal leaves 
or jira, charred and pulverized. For retention of urine, ^rd mail 
or yellow ochre is mixed with kdnji or rice or wheat water, and 
given internally. In cases of pet kamri or colic, salt and ajwdin 
(Ptychotis ajowan) is given internally. 

Indigenous Drugs. — The following are the principal vegetable 
and other drugs found in Purniah. The scientific names have 
been obtained from the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta: — (i) Alkushi (Mucuna pruriens), taken internally as a 
vermifuge ; (2) amahtUdi (Curcuma zedoaria), the root used as a 
carminative, and to promote digestion; (3) amli (Tamarindus 
Indica), a laxative ; (4) amrul (Oxalis corniculata), a cooling medi- 
cine ; (5) anisun (Pimpinella anisum), used as a carminative and to 
promote digestion ; (6) arusa (Adhatoda vasica), common every- 
where ; a root used in decoction for colds and fevers. (7) Ajwdin 
(Ptychotis ajowan), the seeds used as a carminative and also 
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externally; (8) afhin (Papaver somnifenim), opium, used by the 
native practitioners as an astringent and narcotic Poppy seeds 
cooked in milk as a nourishing article of diet used by invalids; the 
oil is used as an external application to soothe pain. (9) Amaltds 
(Cassia fistula), the pulp of the pods much used as a laxative ; (10) 
anula (Phyllanthus emblica), the dried fruit used as an astringent ; 
the ripe fruit eaten plentifully as a cure for scurvy, (i i) Aphtemun 
(Cuscuta reflexa), used externally as a discutient, and considered a 
charm ; (12) dk (Calotropis gigantea), the bark of the root is similar 
to ipecacuanha; it is an excellent remedy in leprosy. (13) Arsak 
(Coccinea Indica), the scarlet spider, used as an external application 
in herpes circinatus; (14) bdnsloihan (lUmbusa arundinacca), used 
as an aphrodisiac, (15) bhthUuAn (Semecarpiis an.acardium), fruit 
eaten when green. The juice of the nut is very acid, and is used as 
an escharotic; it is much more painful th.iii cantharidcs; given 
internally in syphilis. (16) ^Udranj-boyd (Melissa repens), found m 
the north of tlie District, and used as a cirnimativc and a scent; 
(17) banddl (Vjtis camosa), the seeds and roots used m cmbroca- 
tion; (18) baridrd (Sida rhomboidea), highly miinlaginous used in 
dysentery, (19) Martin (Cratjeva rcligiosa), fruit and bark «!^cd in 
embrocations in rheumatism ; (20) ber (Zi/-yphus jujuba), I m seei 
used as astringent in diarrhea ; (2 . ) chuk-kd-bij (Rumex vosi- aru^). 
seed of the bladder sorrel, cooling and astringent ; (22) Af/ fh.tra 
(Plumbago rosea), vesicatory and stimul.mt ; (2.;) saff c ira 
(Plumbago z-ylanica), vesicatory and stimulant, (24) char ( ^ 

nabis sativa), a resinous exudation, also artificially prepared a 
narcotic stimulant and aphrodisiac. (25) Dhaniyd 
sativum), used as a condiment and carminative, (26) dhutu^ 
(Datura stramonium), when smoked is excellent ‘"p* ' , g. 

dudiyd (Euphorbia thymifolia), used as stimulant and 

Perfoliata and A. erecta), aloes o a ^ “ 

a Dureative • (29) (Tribulus tencstris), dried seeds and 

^iJes highly Icilaginous, {30) guma (I.eonurus tataricus), 
roTlelve^nd juice bitter, and used as a febrifuge ; (3.) ,urkha- 
mundi (Sphseranthus mollis), used as an 

m fevers, an P k jj^juiant and carminative ; (34) 

common cress -seed, used as a siimuia 

gingefand seeds, ate a violent pnigative, (3S) 
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kuchild (Strychnos nux* vomica), chiefly used as an aphrodisiac; 
(36) kalft (Portulaca oleracea), seed used as an astringent in 
cooling drinks; (37) kesru or ,'iarsingar (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis), 
given intepally in dysmenorrliwa ; (38) kat-karanjd (Ctesalpinia 
bonducella), used as a febrifuge and tonic; (39) kalmi sora, nitrate 
of potash; given internally, as being cooling, in gonorrhoea 
and fevers. (40) Kdk-naj (Physalis flexu<^sa), the seed ff the 
flexible wiqter cherry, used as a diuretic and hypnotic ; (41) MM- 
ddnd (Phafbitis nil), the black seed is used half- roasted as a 
purgative ; (42) kamranga (Averrhcea carainLola), the acid, dried 
fruit given in fevers ; (43) kanghi (Sida graveolens), the root used 
as a diaphoretic ; (44) kachndr (Bauhinia variegata), the bark is 
used as a tonic in fevers; (45) mdina-lakrl (Tetranthera Roxburghii), 
applied to wounds and used as an aphrodisiac ; (46) nmraih-ka-jur 
(Glycyrrhizc. glabra), used as a demulcent; (47) (Euphorbia 

nereifulia), the root, mixed with stimulants, is given to cure snake- 
bites ; (48) mdko (Solanum nigrum and S. rubrum), the dried 
benies of both plants are eaten ; the leaves are given in colics ; the 
leaves and roots . are used also for fomentations. (49) Methi 
(Trigonella feenum - graecura), the seed is very much used in 
medicine as a stimulant and carminative ; (50) mdju-phal (Quercus 
infectoria), gall nuts; much used externally; an .n stringent. (51) 
Mulikhdr (Raphanus sativus), used in indigestion ; (52) mnehtas 
(Bombax heptaphyllum), the gum of the simul tree, given to 
children as a laxative ; (53) mahdbdri (Zingiber zerumbet), used 
as a stimulant and tonic; (54) makal (Trichosanthes palmata), 
applied externally as a discutient; (55) chaul mugrd (Gynocardia 
odorata), the seeds used, rubbed up, to apply to the itch ; given 
internally they are emetic and poisonous. (56) Mahud (Bassia 
latifolia), the bark used in decoction as an astringent and tonic; 
(57) (white and black), the white is pounded, double refracting 
spar, the black is sulphate of iron, and is astringent ; (58) ndg 
keswar (Mesua ferrea), the dried pistils are used like saffron in 
scents, and the berries in fevers ; (59) nagar mutha (Cyperus junci- 
folius), the roots used in scents, also as a diuretic and sudorific ; 

(60) tdl-ka-phul (Indigofera tinctoria), a decoction from the flowers 
is administered internally in disease of the liver and bowels ; 

(61) lAl pattd (Indigofera tinctoria), the leaves are applied to 
cure bad ulcers, especially in horses ; (62) nagdowna (Artemisia 
Indica), leaves used in decoction as tonics; (63) ndsbo (Ocimuiu 
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basilicum), the dried leaves are used as stemutator}' ; (6+) uiipAl 
(Punica granatum), the capsule used as an astringent ; (65) ntrf^mdi 
(Vitex nogundo), the leaves aromatic and used in decoetions for 
fevers ; (66) nim (Azadirachta Indica), the bark intensely bitter 
and used in fevers; (67) nilufar (Nympha.'a stcllata), the dried 
flowers used in decoctions as a •■.udorific ; (68) palds (Butea fron- 
dosa), the dried flowers used in dysmcnorrheca ; (69) fipla moi 
(Piper longum), the root of the long pepper; stimulating. (70) 
Papita (Strychnos sancti Ignatii), St. Ignatius’ bean ; the seed used 
as a narcotic; stimulating and poisonous. (71) PhitkAn, sii|H?r- 
sulphate of alumina and potash alum ; used internally and exteni.-illy. 

(72) Pdniyala (Flacourtia ramontchi), the small lo.ivcs and shoots 
resemble rhubarb in flavour, and are used as gentle astringents , 

(73) phalsa (Gretvia Asiatica), the fruit cooling, the bark astringent , 

(74) piipra (Butea frondosa), the large flat seeds lused as an 

anthelmintic and deobstruent; (75) pharrad (Erythrina Indica), 
the bark is used as a stimulant and tonic, and is very bitter ; (76) 
rdi (Sinapis nigra and S. dichotoma), several kinds of mustard-seed 
are much used, both internally and externally ; (77) (Ricinus 

communis), castor-oil, used as a common purgative; (78) rengnl 
(Solanum xanthocarpum), the root given in decoction to cure 
fevers ; (79) resha kutnd (Sida mauritiana), the root refrigerant 
and mucilaginous; (81) south (Zingiber officinale), dried ginger; ^ 
extensively used both internally and externally, and in food; 
(82) sehord (Trophis aspera), the bark used as a tonic, and 
supposed to charm away snakes; (83) /Ai/ (Barringtonia 

acuungula), the fruit intoxicating, the root used as an aperient and 
febrifuge ; (84) sbnf (Pimpinella anisum), the root used as a car- 
minative and deobstruent ; (85) soyd (Anethum sowa), the seed used 
as a carminative and digestive ; (86) j/rAf, vinegar made from the 
jqice of the Borassus flabelliforrais ; refrigerant; (87) sohat, honey ; 
much used in medicines ; (88) sarhanetd (Altemanthera sessilis), the 
root stimulant ; also applied to boils and abscesses ; (89) AdiMnta 
(Argemone Mexicana), the fresh juice used to stimuUte ulcers ; (90) 
said (Ocimum sanctum) ; demulcent and refrigerant ; (91) 
(Cyperus rotundus), the root used a tonic Md as a scent ; (92) stni 
(Acacia lebbek), the seed used as an astringent in dianhoea ; (93) 
suAh (Emblica phyllanthes), used as an a.stringcnt, and as a condi- 
ment; (94) sarhatta (Solanum melongena), the fruit given as a febri- 
fuge and tonic ; (95) talmakhdna (Asteracantha longifolia), the seeds 
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mucilaginous, tonic, and diuretic ; (96) tejpdtr a species of Laurus ; 
the leaves used as stimulant aromatics ; (97) tukham gaUnd (Allium 
sativum)^ a diuretic; (98) tukhm-kalpha (Portulaca oleracea), common 
purslain ; the seed used as a demulcent and diuretic ; (99) tdlmM 
(Monochoria monostachya), the root used as an aphrodisiac and 
restorative; (100) ihdikal (Xanthochymus pictorius), a kind of 
gamboge used as a purgative ; (loi) samsam (Sesamum orier^ale), 
the seed used as a demulcent ; (102) tisi (Linum usitatissimum), 
the seed used as a demulcent; (103) ushuk (Diorema ammoniacum), 
gum ammonia, used in coughs, and applied externally ; (104) utingan 
(Laportea crenulata), the seed, like coriander, is used in the same 
way ; this is the seed of one of the large acrid nettles very common 
in Nepil, and is an aromatic stimulant 
A Charitable Dispensary, the only one in the District, was 
established at Pumiah town in 1847, and is under the charge of a 
native doctor. After several changes it is now located in the Civil 
Station, and is within easy access of the populous native suburb of 
Madhubanf. The building itself is described as composed of matting 
and grass, raised on a masonry foundation three feet high, with 
verandahs. There is a separate ward for females. The attendance of 
patients is fairly large, amounting in 1872 to 115 in-door and 2070 
out-door. In 1873 former number had fallen to 100, while the 
latter had increased to 2764. A marked decrease in the number of 
fever cases treated was attributed to the general want of rain. In 1 8 7 3 
there were 15 major and 59 minor surgical operations performed. 
Of the in-door patients, 69 left the dispensary cured, 2 relieved, 
and 20 died ; in 6 cases the result was unknown. The daily average 
attendance of in-door patients was 5*48, and of out-door patients, 
31*63. Of the former, 65 were Hindus, 31 Muhammadans, i Euro- 
pean, I Eurasian, and 2 of other classes not separately specified ; 
and of the latter, 1662 were Hindus, 865 Muhammadans, 23 Eura- 
sians, and 214 of other classes. -The total expenditure in 1873 
j^ 265, 14s. od ; of which Government contributed, on account of 
salaries, medicines, and other charges, j^9o, 8s. od. The total income, 
including the Government grant, donations, local subscriptions, and 
other sources of revenue, was j^i96, 2s. od. The cash balance in 
hand on the ist January 1874 was ^^105, ns. 6d, besides which 
there was j^6oo invested, yielding an annual return of £10. The 
native sub&riptions amounted in 1873 to ^^14, 3s. od, as a gainut 
j^42, 18s. od. subscribed by Europeans. 
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Abhiipur, pargand in Monghyr, 175. 176. 

Aboriginal population, Monghyr, 50, 54: 
Pumiah, 249. 

Absentee landlords in Monghyr, nc 

Abwdh or customary cesses in Monghyr, 
120-127. 

Administrative Divisions, Monghyr, 174, 175, 
Purniah. 414-416 

Administrative Headquarters of Monghyr, 
18 , of Pumiah, 2^6. 

Agarwili caste in Monghyr, 57. 

Age, Population according to, Monghyr, 49, 
Purniah, 245, 

A^hani nee in Pumiah, 283. 284 

Agricultural implements, Monghyr, 108, 
Purniah, 309, 3x0. 

Agncultural labourers.— 5 ^^ Cultivators. 

Agriculture —Ste Tillage. 

Akbarpur Rani, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Amartnu, pargand in Monghyr, 176 

Amini, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 

Amdr-Kist^ ihdnd m Pumiah, 243, 244, 
398, 415. 

Amusements of the people, Pumiah, 279-281 

Animals, Dorricslic, of J^onghyr, 107, 108 ; 
of Pumiah, 306^. 

Animals, Wild.- 5 tt Pent Nature, Loss of 
hfe by.— 5 ^^ Deaths. 

Antiquarian remains in Pumiah, 267.' 268 

Arinyi Subdivision, Pumiah, 244, 380-382, 


4*3. 4*5- 
Arwyi, vill 

244.^. 

Area of Monji 
103-106. 


and thdnd in Pumiah, 243, 
^ 398r 4*S- 

hyr, 18, 48 ; cultivated, 83, 84, 
t^iah, 219, 244 ; cultivated, 



in Pumiah, 294. 332, 4x7- 


Aspects. General physical, Monghyr, 19, ao, 
Pumiah, 225, 226 

Aspects. Medical. Monghyr, 187-212, I'ur- 

mah, 431-444- 

Asurgarh, fort m Purniah, Rums of, 267, 268 


B 

Rdbhan caste in Monghyr. 56, 57 . in Piir- 
niah, 254 

Dada Bhu»ilri, pargand in Monghyr, 176 
Badaur, pargand in Purniab, 294, 29$. 332, 
417, 418 

Badhwdras, village olfiaals :n Monghyr, 79. 
n&ghdhar, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Bighmaii, kkdl in Monger. 21 
Ba^urganj, thdnd in l^miah, 243. 344, 

39®’ ^ 

BakrA, nver in IVniah, 227, 339 
Iklance sheets —Stt Revenue and Expendi- 
ture 

Bal/isan, roer m Ihimiafi, 227 
BAldiAbArf, Baltic at. 224, 225 
BaliyA or Degu Sarhf, thdnd in Monghyi, 48. 

161, 174 , dispensary, 209 
Bahyi ^rgand m Monghyr, 176 
BalrAmpur, tklnd in l\irmah. 243, 244. 398, 

415- 

r.aniy.i caste in Mfjnghyr, 57 , Pumiah, 254 
Banking cstaiiiishmcnts m Monghyr, 1^: 
in I'lirniah, 385 

Banks of rivers, Mcmghvr, 22. 23. 

/tardhtiJ, N*!l.ige ufTicials in Monghyr, 79 
KiiinghA, toAn in Mo.iffhyr, 60, 61. 

HarhivA, town m Monghyr. H 6* 
Bonjingarli, fort in Pumiah, Ruffli of, 267 
Barmi, man iii Pumiah, 379. 
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BanAm indigo concern, Purniah, 371. 
Baisauni, viUa^ iiv Purniah, 41a, 413. 
Barsol, village in Purniah, 260. 

BAruvA, river in Monghyr, aa. 

BasAiti, uill^e in Purniah, School at, 413. 
BawAra indigo concern, Purniah, m, 

Begu SarAi indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
Be^ SarAi Subdivision. Mongh3rr, 48, 83, 
143. 17a, 174. 17J. 

Behar, pargand in Monghyr^ 176. 

Belgacm, village in Purniah, School at, 4x2. 
Beni Rasalpur, village in Purniah, 263. 
RenAgarh fort in Purniah, Ruins of, ihj, 
Bhaaai rice in Pumiah, a8a, 283. 
BhafwAnpiir indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
BhAt caste in Monghyr, 57. 

BhangAon indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Bhaur 4 pargand in Pumiah, 29c, 418. 
Bhlmb^dh, Hot springs at, in Monghyr, 77. 
BhurkA, Hot springs at, in Monghyr, 76. 
BhusAlr, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Bidri ware, Manufacture of, in Pumiah, 
3 SS- 3 S 7 - 

Birds of Monghyr, 37-44 ; of Pumiah, 238- 
240. 

Bishnupur, village in Monghyr, School at, 172 
Bistha^, pargand in Monghyr. 176. 

Blight in Monghyr. 127 ; in Pumiah, 341, 
34 *- 

Blind, Number of, Monghyr, 50 ; Pumiah, 


a4S- 

Boats in Monghyr, 23. 

Boro rice in F^miah, 282. 

Boundaries of Monghyr, 18 ; of Pumiah, 


2X9, 220 

BrAhma SamAj, The, in Monghyr, to. 
BiAhmans in Monghyr, 55 ; in Pumiah 

Buii^hists in Monghvr, 49. 59, 60. 
BArigangal, pargand in Pumiah, 295, 332 
333 * 4 » 8 . 419. - 

Bongangi, river m Pumiah, 227, 23a 


c 


Calcutta. ExMrts from Monghyr to, 143- 
147 ; from nimiah, m 

CapiUl and interest, Monghyr, 148, 154 ; 
^miah, 385. 

Card-playing m Pumiah, 279-281 ; names of 
the cards, 281. 

Castes, Lists of, in Monghyr, 55-59 ; in Pur- 
niah, 254, 355. 

Cattle disease in Monghyr, aia, 2x3 ; in 
Pumiah, 44a 

Census, Educational, in Monghyr, 171-173 : 
in Pumiah, 4xa, 413. 

Census of 187a, in Monghyr, 47-50 ; in Pur- 
niah, S4»-^5. 

Cereal crops, Monghyr, 90-93. 

ChakAi, pnrgt^ in Monghyr, 176. 

ChakAi, tkdnd in Monghyr, 48. i6x, 175, 

CliakAHA, village in Pumiah. 413. 


Chak DilawAri, pargand in Pumiah, 333. 
4 * 9 - 

ChandA, hhdl in Monghyr, az. 

Chandan BhukA, pargand in Monghyt, 176 

ChandisthAn, shnne in Monghyr, 67. 

Changes in jurisdiction, Monghyr. 18, 19 
Pumiah, 220. 

Changes in river courses, Mongl^, aa 
Pumiah, 231-233. < 

Chaukidars.^eeVoXicn, Rural. 

Chasauda land tenures in Monghyn^zz6. 

ChengA, river in Pumiah, 227. 

Children under twelve.— Age. 

Cholera, in Monghyr, 129, 130, 187, 195- 
in Pumiah, 261, 435-439. 

Christian population, Monghyr, 49, 59, 60 ; 
Pumiah. 245, 255. 

Climate of Monghyr, 187 ; of Pumiah, 431, 

Colouring materials in Monghyr . — See Dyes. 

Commerce and trade of Monghyr, 142-zTO ; 
of Pumiah. 371-285. 

Communication, Means of, in Monghyr. 135- 
137 ; in Purniah. 349 - 354 * 

Condition of the people. Material, in Monghyr, 
80-90 ; in Purniah, 273-281. 

Conservancy in Monghyr, aio-212. 

Cooking, Processes of, in Monghyr, 87-89. 

Courts, civil and criminal, in Monghyr, 158 ; 
in Pumiah. 397. 

Criminal statistics. Monghyr, 161-163 • ^r- 
niah, 400-402 

Cultivation. — See Tillage. 

Cultivators, Condition of the, Monghyr, 106, 
107 ; Pumiah, 303-306. 

Customary cesses.— Aiwdbs, 


D 

Ddhditi or ^g robbery, in Monghyr, 162 ; 

in Pumiah, 401, 402. 

DAk pokhar tank in Pumiah, 267. 

DamdahA, tkdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 398, 

415* 

Dank, river in Pumiah, 227, 23a 
T 3 arArA, pargand in Mongh^, 176. 
Daulatpur indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
Day-labourers In Monghyr, zo8. 109. 

Deaf and dumb, Number of, Monghjrr, 50 ; 
Pumiah, 245. 

Deaths by drowning, in Monghyr, 23; in 
Pumiah, 233. 

Deaths by wild beasts and snake-bite, Mon- 
ghyr, 197, 198. 

Density of population, in Monghyr, 49 ; in 
Pumiah, 243. 

DeoriA indigo concern! Pumiah, 371. 
Dewang, mart in Pumiah, 379. 

DharAn indigo concern, Pumiah, 270^ 371. 
Dhannpur, pargand in Puniiah,9^333-335, 

Ditafvpur, pargand in Pumiah, 995, 296^ 

333. W4» 
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DhoBM^a, Tillage fn Pornlah, a^. 

Ditifatff, Monghyr, 188-197 \ Purniah, 439- 
439 * 

Dispeofariet In Mongbyr, ao8-axo ; in Pur 
niah. 444. 

Domettic animala— Animals. 

Dos 4 dhf, an aboriginal race in -Mongbyr, 

Dress of the people in Mongbyr. 80, 81 : in 
Pumiah, 973-4^. 

Drought w Mongbyr, lay. 

Drowning,^ Loss of life by . — Su Deaths. 

Drugs, Indigenous, Mongh]rr, 199-904 ; Pur- 
niah, 440^444- 

DuUlganj, mart in Pumiab, 379. 

DuUigam, market village, Purniah, 371. 

Dumb, Number of. — Su Deaf and dumb. 

. Dwellings of the people in Mongbyr, 8x ; in 
Pumiah, 976-3^. 

Dyes and dyeing, in Mongbyr, 140-149 .— .Sm 

aUo Indi^. 


E 

East India Raflway, Mongbyr, 137. 
Educational statistics, Mongbyr, 165-173 ; 
Pumiah, 404-41^. 

EkamUL, market village in Pumiah, 
Emigration and immigration, Monghjrr, 54, 
55 ; Pumiah, 253. 954. 

Endemics and epideniica.— Diseases. , 
Ethnical division of the people, Mongh3rr, 
50-54 ; Pumiah, 949-259. 

Expenditure, Monghyr, 155-157; Pumiah, 
393 - 397 * 

Ex]x>rts, Monghyr, 149-153; Pumiah, 371- 

377. 


F 


Fairs in Monghyr, 906, 908 ; in Pumiah, 
960-963, 371. 

Famine of 1770 in Pumiah, 349, 343. 

Famine of 1866 in Monghyr, 197-130. 

Famine of 1874 in Monghyr, 130-134 ; in 
Pumiah. 346-349. 

Famine warnings in Monghyr, 134, 135 ; in 
Pumiah, 340. 

Fathipur Singhii, pargand in Pumiah, 296, 

^ 335 ; 4 ao. 4 ^ 1 - 

Females. — Su Sex. 

Fera Natura of Monghyr, 35-4^^ of Pur- 
niah, 236-940. 

Fibres in Monghyr, 10a. 103 ; in Pumiah, 
290-993. 

Fire-arms, Manufacture of, in Monghyr, 
137, 138. 

Fiscal Divisions.— Pargands and Tap^, 

Fisheries in Mongbyr, 99, 30^ 89 ; in Pur- 
niah 233. 

Fishes of Monghyr, 93, 30. 


Fishing castes and oommunitiet in Monghyr, 
59 : in Pumiah, a». 

Fishing. Modes of, in Moomrr, wp. 

Floods in Monghyr, xey ; in Purmah, 341. 
Food of the people, in Monghyr, 81-89 ; in 
Pumiah, 978. 1 


Pumiah, 978. 979. 

Foreign landlords, Mongbyr, 135. 
Foresu and forest trees of Mon 


.3a. 


[onghyr» 31, 


Forts. Ruins of old, in Pumiah, 967, 968. 
Fruits and fruit trees in Monghyr, 84. 99^ 

109 . 

Furniture of the people in Monghyr, 81. 


G 

Gagri, parnnd in Pumiah, 996, 997, 336. 

Games.— iSer Amusements. 

Ganges-borae trade of Monghyr. 146-148. 

Ganns river. The, 90. 996, 997, 341. 

Garifri, pargand in Pumiah, 997, 335, 336, 
421. 

Garhi, pargand in Pumiah, 997, 336, 491, 
499. 

Geological formations, Monghyr, 90, 913- 
916 ; Pumiah. 995, 996. 

GkdtwdU land tenures in Monghyr, 1x5, 
119. 

GIdhaur, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Gidhaur, town in Monghvr, 71, 79. 

Gidwas indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 

Girls* schoou in Mongbyr, 169 ; in Pumiab, 
406-409. 411, 419. 

Godhks in Monghyr, 57 ; in Pumiah, 954. 

Gogri, tkdnd In Monghyr, 48, x6o, i6t, 174. 

GondwirA indigo concern. Pumiah. 370. 

GondwirA, tkdnd iq Pumiab. 944. w. 415. 

Gorabandi land tenures in Monghyr. 117, 
1x8. 

Green crops in Pumiah. 986, 987. 

Gumdshtds in Monghyr. 79. 

Gunny-bags, Manufacture of, in Pumiah, 
354 * 35 «- 


H 

HalahAr. river in Monghyr, 2a. 

HatandA. pargand In Pumiab, 997, 998, 

Pumiah 998. 336. 337, 493, 

Hin^ii population of Monghyr, 49 * 59 : of 
Pumiah. 245. 955. 

History of Pumian, 990-995. 

Holdings, Sue 6 (.—Sn Cullivalori, Condi- 
tion of. 

Hot spiings In Monghyr. 74-7®* *»• 

Houses of the poople.-^#r Dwidlings. 
Husbandmen.^«r Cultivators. 
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Idiots, Number of, in Monghyr, 50; in 
Pnrnlah, 245. 

Illegal cesses, Mongh^, 120-127. 

Im Apnr, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
IiDinigntion.— Emigration. 

Imjplemenu of agriculture. Monghyr. 108 ; 

Aimiah, 30^ 31a 
Imports, Purniah, 371-380. 

Income and income tax in Monghyr, 154, 
155 ; in Purniah, 385-^. 

Indigenous drugs.— 5 m Dnigs. 

Indigo cultivation, manufacture, etc., in 
Monghyr, 138, 139 ; in Purniah, 293. 354, 
361-371. 

Indigo factories in Monghyr. 138. 139 ; in 
Purniah, 367-371. 

Infirms, Number of. in Monghyr, 49, 50 ; in 


Purniah, 245. 

nber of, 


in Monghyr, 49. 50 ; in 


Insanes, Numl 
Phrniah, 245. 

Interest.— 5 m Capital. 

Inundations. — See Floods. 

Ironworks in Monghyr, 137, 138. 

Irrigation, Monghyr, 23-20. 

Ishmrdri land tenures in i\imiah, 318, 3x9. 


J 

Jdgirs in Monghyr, 115, u6, 119; in Pur- 
niah, 322. 

Jail manufactures, Monghyr, 164, 165 ; Pur- 
niah, 403. 404- ... 

Jail statistics. General, Monghyr, 161-165; 

Purniah, 401-404. 

Jains in Monghyr, 60. 

' amdlpur, town in Monghyr, 60, 61, 72-74. 

' amdi Subdivision, Monghyr, 48, 83, 172, 175. 
Jamdf, town and thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 60, 
61. 69-71, 161, 175 ; dispensary, aia 
Jmund, river in Purniah, 227, 230. 
jeih rayais in Monghyr. 80; in Purniah, 
272, 273. 

J ungle pr^ucts in Monghyr, 32-34. 
urisdiction of Monghyr. x8, 19 ; of Purniah, 
220. 

Jute, Cultivation of, in Purniah, 290-293; 
markets, 293, 379 ; export and import of, 
377-379- 

K 

KAbar Lake, The, in Monghyr. 23. 83. 
Kakefdje, or native doctors, in Monghyr, 198, 

KadSl fargani In Purniah, 098, 399, 337, 
423, 424. 

KadbA, thdnd in PurnUh. 243. 244. 398, 415. 
Kaibartta, caste in Purniah, 254. 
Kaira.^tf^ad in Monghyr. 177. 

KAiA Kdsf. river in Purniah, 227, 229. 


KaliAganj. thdnd in Purniah, 243, 244. 398, 

indigo concern, Purniali, 371. 
Kdndis, village officials in Monghyr, 79, 8q. 
KankAi, river in Purniah, 227. 231. 

Kankjol, pargand in Purniah, 299, 337, 424. 
Kdndngos in Purniah, 268, 2^ 

KArAgolA, village in Purniah, Fair at, 260- 

Kas£, ^ver in Mongh^, 22. 

KAsbA, market village in Purniah. 263, 371. 
KAsimpur, pargand in Purniahf 299, 300b 
337, 424. 

Katiyar, pargand in Purniah. 30Q, 337, 424. 
4^5- 

Kausaki, ancient name of the K6si river, 

idfyasth caste in Monghyr, 57; in Purniah. 
^ 54 - 

Kdtis in Purniah, 273. 

Keul, river in Monghyr, ao, 21, 22.' 

KhajrA, village in nimiah. School at, 413. 
Kharakpur irrigation works, Monghyr, 24- 
29. 

Kharakpur, in Monghyr, History of. 
177 -* 83 - 

Kharakpur, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 160, 
174 ; dispensary, 209, aio. 

KhargariA, hhdl in Monghyr, 21. 

Khatn, caste in Monghyr, 

Kherhi, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 

Khira, village in Monghyr, 17a. 

KholrA, pargand in Purniah, 300, 338, 42c 
Ko^s, in Monghyr, 51, 58; in nirnian, 

KoS^ iniigo concern, in Purniah, 367-370. 
Krishnaganj Subdivision, Purniah. 244, ^2, 


383. 413- 415- 416. 

Lrishn 


Krishnaganj, town and thdnd in Purniah, 
243. 244. 26s, 266. 371. 379, 398, 415. 
Kshattriya caste in Monghyr, 55. 56. 
Kumanpur, /af;faad in Purniah, 300, 338. 
4 * 5 - 4 ^- 

KAsi, nver in Purniah, 227, 228, 231-233. 
341- 


Labourers.— 5 «e Cultivators and Dav. 

Lakes, etc., in Monghyr, 23 ; in Purniah, 
233. 234. 

Lakhanpur, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 
Ldhhirdj Iwd tenures in Monghyr, 116; in 
Purniah, 328, 330. 

Lakhpura. tap^ m Purniah. 300^ 301, 338. 
426. 

Land measures, Monghyr. iia; Purniah. 
3*4. 3*5. 33*-34o- 

Lwd revenue of Monghyr, 156b 158; of 
Purniah, 387-^. 

Land tenures, Monghyr, 114-119; Purniah. 

LmIick iabouring classes in Monghyr, iia- 
114. 
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Leopards in Purniah. 238. 

Lepm. Number of. m Monghyr. 50 ; m 
f^miah. 245. . 

Leprosy in Monghyr, 191-195 I Purniah, 
435, 436. 

LitUc Gandak river, Monghyr, ao. ai. aa. 
of life by drowning and wild beasts.— 
,S^ Deaths. 


Monghyr District— 

Kharakpur Irnraiion Works, 84-29 ; Fish- 
eries, 29,30 ; Minerals, 31 , Koresl TYads, 
31, 3a , Jungle Produai, ja-34 ; Pasture 
Grounds, 34, 35 ; /-Vrw Mf/ant, ^-46 1 
Population — Early Estimates. 46, 47 ; 
Census of 1872— its Agency and Resulli, 
47-49 : Classi^cation according to Sea and 
Age, 49. 50, Ethnical DivisTon, 54 ; 


MahAUt Kharakpur.— Kharakpur. 
Mah 4 nan(U« nver in Purniah, 227. 229- 

M^endrapur indigo concern, Purniah, 37a 
Mahinagar, fargMd m Purniah, 301, 338, 
339, 426. 

Mainanagar indigo concern, Pumiah, 37 ®* 
Maldah, pargand in Monghyr, 183 
Maldawar, pargamd in Purniah, 301, 339. 

426,427. 

Males. Sea. 

Malki. in Monghyr. 183. 

Mallahpur, village in Monghyr. school at, 

MlfnipahAr. in Monghyr, IJot springs at. 

Mamdi. village in Monghyr, 171, 17** 
Mammalia ^Monghyr. 35-37. 1 umiah. 

336-238. 

Man. river in Mongh^. ao. aa. 

Mandats, or village head-men. in Pumian, 

Mamhirl. thdni in Purniah. a 44 . 4 « 5 - 

Manjhaul indigo concern. Monghyr. 13#. 

MiMfaclures of Monghyr. i 37 -« 39 of 

MaA*H?rM.^nver in Purniah, aay. 

Markets. Principal, in Pumiah.^ 3 . 3 » 3 - 
Marshes, In Monghyr, 23 ; m Purniah, 933. 
934. 

Mirwirfs. in Monghyr. sy- 
Masifdpur, pargand in Monghyr, i»3. 
Material condition of the people, in Monghyr, 
80^ ; in Purniah, 273-281. 

MatiyAri. /Adad m Purniah, 243. *44. 398. 

Mwiues, in Monghyr, iia ; in Purniah, 313- 

Mw^ics.- 5 #< Manufacturing classes. 
Mechi, nver in Puraiah. My. ' 

Medical aspects, Monghyr, iSy-aia , Pur 

Melewt^icaf statistics, Monghyr, i 8 y-i 9 o; 

Purniah, 431-434- 
Minerals in Monghyr, Ji. 

Missionary efforts in Monghyr, 00. 
M^CH« (Muncir) District- 

SSJaphi-fS^ 

Physical Aspeett, la ao; Riw 
*>Si: Deaths by fipowning. 23 . Ul^ 
and Marshes, 23 ; Imgation, 93. 94 . ITie 

VOU XV. 


Aboriginal and Hill Tribes, 54 ; Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, 54, 55 ; Hindu 
Castes. 55-59 , Religious Division of the 
People, 59. 60 ; Division into Town and 
Country, 60. 61 ; History of Monghyr 
(Miingfr) Town, 62-69 ; JamiU, Gidhaur. 
and jornAlpur. 69-74 : liot Springs in 
SftAkund and Risliikund, etc.. 74-78 ; 
Village Institutions, 78 80 . Material Con- 
dition of the People-Dress and Dwellings. 
80. 81 . Food, 81-87 , Processes of Cook- 
ing, 87-B9 ; Musical Instruinenis. 89. 90 : 
Agriculture — Rice Cultivation, 9®* 9 * • 
Other Cereals, 91-93 . Opium Cultivation, 
etc . 93-101 . Fruit Trees, 99-108 ; Fibres, 
102, 103 ; Cultivated Area, Out-turn of 
Crops, etc , 103-106; ( onditlon of the 
Peasantry, 106, 107 ; Domestic Anlmpl*. 
107, 108 . Agricullural Implemenis, io8 , 
W.iires and Prices, io8-iia. Weights and 
Mmsuits, 119 , IJindlM* Uay-Ubouiem. 
119-114, 1 -and Tenures, ii 4 -«' 9 : 
ofRcni, 119. 130 . or Customary 

(,esses, 120-127 ; Natural CjiUimlties 
Droughts, Floods and Hlighli, 127. Famine 
of 1866, 127-130, Scarcity of 1874, ij®- 
114. FamincVVaniingvi 34 . *35: r®relgn 
and Absentee Landlords, 13s. Roads. 135- 
137. Railways. 137. Manufacturer ire- 
arms. Indigo, etc. i 37 -« 40 . 

M.itcr4als, 140-148 : Commerce and Trade, 
142-153, Capital and Interest, 14B, 154. 
Incomes and Income Tai, I54» .*55 * 
Revenue and 

Revenue. 158 . Civil and Criminal Courts. 
158. Operation of the R*"* '■**1’. ' 

plhce and Jail Statistics, 
tional Statistics, 165-173 . ,i,’. 

lyi ; Administrative Divisions, «74. *75 • 
list of Partands, .75187: CUmate. 
T^pwilure, and Rainfall. 187 *90 : H"- 
ir^nd Epidemic «>»«*«• 

.07 Mortuary Statistics, iw, 19* . "■*'** 
rd/»’ 198. 199 . Indigenous Drugs. 19^^: 
vtanatio” 904-907. 

uYvanev and Sanitation, aio-aia , came 

dIS. »**. «3 : 

Mnno'hvr 'lMfingfr) tosvn and Ihdnd, 48, fo 

* 74 rd^"p«'>" 

^.69. banking establishment in, 154. 

Moftaliiy.— 

I Mountains.— Hills. 

2 f 
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MuhtmmadAii rule in Pumiah, 221-295. 

Muhanunidans in Mongbyr, 49, 59 ; in Pur- 
nlah, 245. 255. 

Mukaiiam or village beads in Monghyr, 
80. 

Mvharrari land tenures in Mongbyr, xi6 ; 
in Pumiah, J2X, 399. 

M<ingir.-^M Monghyr. 

Munidpal police.— 5 m Police. 

Munshai indigo concern, Pumiah, m 

MusAhars, an aboriginal race in Monghyr, 
5 ^* 

Musalmins.— 5 m Muhammadans. 

Musical instmments of Monghyr. 89. 90. 

Muxadarpur, village in Monghyr, School at, 
17X. 


N 

Nigar, river in Pumiah, 227, 230. 
NAgaiAdhAr, river in Pumiah, 227. 

NAipur, fai^and in Monghyr, 184. 

Nakti, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Narhit, pargand in Monghyr, 184. 

NAthpur indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 
Native CbrhtTans in Monghyr, 60. 

Native physicians in Monghyr, 198, 199. 
Natural calamities, Monghyr, X97-X35 ; Pur- 

officials in Monghyr, 79. 
NawAbganJ, town in Pumiah, 259, 371. 
Nekmard, Fair at, 371. 

NepAl, Trade between Pumiah and, 380- 
A5 ; routes, 383, 384. 

NilganJ indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 


0 

Ocaipancy rights.— 5 m Rent law. 
Occupations of the people in Pumiah, 245- 
249. 

Operation of rent law.— 5 m Rent law. 
Opium cultivation in Monghyr, 93-99 ; profit 
of, 100, xox. 

Omments worn in Pumiah. 974. 

Out-turn of crops in Monghyr, x(^-xo6 ; in 
Pumiah, 293-303. 


PanAr, river in Pumiah, 9^, 928, 229. 

Paper, Manufacture of, in Aimiah, 358, 359. 

Paramamikt, or head-men in Pumiah, 973. 

PaibatpArA. Hrgand in Monghyr, 185. 

Parnmds (Fiscal Divisions), List of, in Mon- 
ghyr. I7 $-x 87 ; in Pumiah, 4^6-431. 

PMfjffmds m Monghyr, Rates of rent in the 
dUfoent, xxo, xaa 

PargwUt in nimiah, Number of villages 
a^ patwdrit in the different, 269-971. 

PaFgtuUs in Pumiah, Ust of, with cultivated 
area and out-turn of crops in each, 994< 


303 ; land measures in the different, 3x4, 
3x5, 332-340 ; rates of rent in the diffmt, 
33a-34*- 

ParwAn (or KatAA), river in Pumlab, 997, 
929. 

Pasture-grounds in Monghyr, 34. 35; in 
Pumiu, 234-236. 

Patn<]said tenures in Pumiah, 319-^x. 
Patwdris in Monghyr, 78, 79 ; in nimiah, 
260-971. 

PawAkhAlf, pargand in Pumiah, 339. 
497. 

Peasantry.— 5 m Cultivators. 

PharkiyA, pargand in Monghyr, 185. x86. 
Pirganj indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Pitanu, river in Pumiah, 927, 230. 

Police circles in Monghyr, i6o-x6x ; in Pur- 
I nlah,*3o8. 

Police, Municipal, Monghyr, 159 ; Pumiah, 


PouS, Rural, Monghyr, 159, x6o ; Pumiah, 
400. ' 

Police statistics. General, Monghyr, 158- 
161 ; Pumiah, 397-402. 

Population, Monghyr— Early estimates, 46, 
47 ; Census of 187a, 47-49 ; density of, 49 ; 
clarification of, accoiding,to sex and age, 
4^, 50 ; ethnical division of, 50, 54 ; reli- 
gious division of, 59, 60 ; division of, into 
town and country, 60, 6x : Pumiah— 
Early estimates, 240-242 ; Census of x8y2, 
2^-244; density of, 943, 944; classification 
or, according to sex and age, 945 ; accord- 
ing to occupation. ^5-249 ; ethnical divi- 
sion of, 949-952 ; religious division of, 955, 
956 ; division of, into town and country, 
956. 

Postal statistics, Monghyr, 173; Pumiah, 

413* 414* 

Prices in Monghyr, 109-1x9 ; in Pumiah. 
31a, 313. 

Primary education in Monghyr, x68*X7X ; in 
Pumiah, 404, 408-413. 

Protection to person and property.— 5 m 
C ourts. 

PUKNIAH DisniiCT— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Boun- 
daries, 919, 99o; Jurisdiction, 990; History 
of the District, 990-995 ; Physical Aspects, 
995, 296; River System, 996-231 ; Changes 
in the River Courses, 931-933 ; Deaths by 
Drowning, 933 ; Fisheries, 933 ; Lakes and 
Marshes, 933, 234 ; Pasturage Grounds, 
934-936 ; Ftra Nature, 236-940 ; Popula- 
tion — Early Estimates, 240-9x2 ; The 
Census of i879---its Agencies and Results. 
949-944 ; Classification aooording to Sex 
and Age, 245 ; according to Ocrapation, 
945-949; Ethnical Dtriiion, 949-952; 
Emigration and Immigiation, 9^ 954; 
Hindu Castes, 954,955; Religioiis Division 
of the People, 955, 956; Diviskm into 
Town and Country, 956 ; Pumiah Town, 
956-959 ; Other Towns and Villages. 959- 
968 ; Village Institutions, 068-973 ; Mate- 
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Pt/RNiAH District— 
rial Condition of the Pteople— Dress, 073- 
276 ; Dwdlings, 276-278 ; Food, 278-279 ; 
Amusements, 279-281 ; Agriculture— Rice 
Cultivation, 281-286; Green Crops, 286. 
287 ; Vegetables, 287, 288 ; Tobacco Cul- 
tivation, 288-290; Jute, 290-993; Cultivated 
Area and Out-turn of Crops, 293-303 ; 
Condition of the Cultivators, 303-300; 
Domestic Animals, 306-309 ; Agncultunl 
Implapents, 30a 3x0 ; Wages and Prices, 
310-31^: Weights and Measures, 3x3-315; 
Land Tenures, 315-331 ; Rates of Rent. 
331-340 ; Operation 01 the Rent Law, 340. 
341; Natural Calamities — Floods and 
Blights. 341, 342 ; Famines of and 
1874, 342-349 ; Famine Warning. 349 ; 
Means of Communication. 349 ’ 354 » Manu- 
factures— (Bidri Ware, etc.) 354-3^ I 
digo Manufacture. 360-371 ; Trade and 
Commerce, 371-385 ; Capital and Interest. 
385 ; Incomes and Income Tax, 385-387 ; 
Land Revenue, 387-3M ; Revenue wd 
Expenditure, 393-397 ; Civil and Criminal 
Courts, 397 ; Oi>eraiion of tlw Rent Law. 
397 ; Police and fail Statistics, 397 - 4 <H I 
taupational Staiistics. 4 ^ 4 * 413 : Posul 
Sbitistics, 413. 4r4; Administrative Divi- 
sions, 4r4-4io ; List of Parfaitds, 4 *^ 43 * J 
Climate. Temperature. Rainfall, etc., 431- 
434; Endemic and Epidemic Diseases, 
43a, 435-439 ; Vital Sutistics, 439 , Cattle 
Disease. 440 ; Indigenous Drugs. 440-444 : 
Chanuble Dispensary, 444. 

Pumiah, town and tAdnd in Pumiah, 219, 
243» a 44 i 356-259, 293, 3?gi, 4*5 
EHithik LAkhudj, village in Pumiah, 263. 


Riigan), thdnd in Pumiah, 415. 

Railway goods traffic, Monghyr, I 48 'i 53 . 
Railways in Monghyr, 137. 

Rainfall in Mwighyr, 190; in Pumiah, 43*1 

434. 

RAjmohan. river in Pumiah, 227. 

Rijputs in Pumiah, 254. , 

Rdmnds. or grassy plains of I^niiah, 2^, 236. 
R^lganj, town and ihdnd in Pumiah, 243, 
244, 966, 

RatuA. river in Pumiah, 227, aii. 

Religious divisions of the people, Monghyr, 
59, 60; Pumiah, 255, 256. 

Rent law of Bengal. Operation of. in Mon- 
ghyr, 117. 158 ; in Pumiah. w, 34 *. 397 - 
Rem of land. Rates of. in Monghyr, 119, 
120 ; in Pumiah, 331 - 340 - 
Reptiles in Monghyr, 44-46. 

Revenue and expenditure, Monghyr, 155- 
157 ; Pumiah. 393 - 397 - . . 

Rice cullivalioii in Monghyr, 83, 84, 90^ 91 ■ 
In Pumiah, 981-285. 3 ? 3 - . . 
lUoc, Picpaitmlloo of, m Pumiah, aSs 286. 


Rice, Varieties of, in Mohghyr, 9(\ 91 : in 
Pumiah, 281-984. 

Rights of occupancy.—^ Rent Law. 
Rishikund, Hot spring at. in Monghyr, 76, 
77 ; fair at, 906. 

Rivers of Monghyr, 20-23 ; of Pumiah, 226- 
233. 

River traffic in Monghyr, 146-148; In Pumiah. 
373-38a 

Roads in Monghyr, 135-137: In Pumiali, 
349-354- 

Roh, paffand in Monghyr. 186. 

Ruins of old forts in Ihimiib, 267, 268. 
Rural police.— 5 // lH>hoe. 


Sadgops, a caste of cultivators in Pumiah, 
255. 

Sadro\ HeadquartenSubdiviaion, Monghyr, 
48.83. 171, 17a. 174, Pumiah. 244. 413-415. 
SahAra indigo concern. Pumiah, 370. 

Sahrui, fargand in Monghyr, 186. 

SAifganj Pirwaha, village in Pumiah. 267. 
SAifganj, village in Pumiah, aAj-oAc 
SAif KhAn. Governor, of Pumiah. a«i. 22a. 
Sokhrabadi. fargand in Monghyr, 186. 
SAUmibkd, fargand in Monghw. 186 
Sd/is, The, a village official In Monghyr, 79. 
Samye, fargand in Monghyr, 187. 

Sanitation in Monghyr. a 10-21 a. 

Sauri, nver In Purniah, aay. 

Schools.— 5 // Educational itatislici. 

Sex. Population according to, Monghyr, 49 ; 
Pumiah. 245. 

ShAhpur. fargand m Pumiah, 301. 302, 437. 
428. 

ShaikhpurA, toinTi and tkdnd in Monghyr, 
48, 60. 61, x6i, 175. 

Skfkmi, land tenures in Monghyr, 117; m 
Pumiah, 317, 318. 

SikandrA. tkdnd in Monghyr, 48. x6i, 175. 
SindAny^ caste in Pumiah. 254- , ^ 
SirAj-ud-DaulA, Governor of Pumiah, 223- 
3 * 5 - 

Sirnia, village in Pumiah. a6j. 

SiiAkund hot spnng, 71-76 ; lair at. 206. 

Siie of holdings.— Sw Cultivators, Condition 
of. 

SUle quarries In Monghyr, 139. 140- 
Snake-bite, Deaths from.— Deaths. 
Snakes. Reptiles. 

Soil of Pumiah, 225.^' , 

Spirit distillation in Pumiah. 350, 369. 
S^ngi, Hot. in Monghyr, 74^. a^. 
SHnSns, or lent-coUectors, in Pumiah, 271, 

Sri^. *** Pumiah, 302, 339, 428, 

StrfSvisional administration. Monghyr, 174. 

175 ; Pumiah, 4*4-4*6. 

SuiA. village in Monghyr. m. 
i^ultAnpur indigo coDccm, Pufluab, 37a 
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Sultinpur, pargand in Pumiah, ym, 339, 
340. 4 a 8 . 

Surajgarhi, pargand in Monghyr, 187. 
Surajgarhd, tovni and thdnd in Monghyr, 
48, 60, 61, 160, 174. 

SuijysLpur, pargand in Pumiah, 30a, 339, 4^9, 
430. 

Swords, Manufacture of, in Monghyr, 137, 


T 

Tijpur,^m«d in- Pumiah, 303, 340, 430. 

Tdluks in Pumiah, 3x7-319. 

Tamghiti, vill^e in t^miah, 413. 

TAnu caste in Pumiah, 255. 

Tax, Income . — See Incomes. 

TegrA, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 161, 174. 

Temperature of Monghyr, 187-189 ; of Pur- 
niah, 43*-433* 

Tenures of land.~ 5 ^^ Land. 

TerAkhardA, pargand in Pumiah, 303, 340, 
4 ^. 43 *- 

Thdnds.—See Police circles. 

Tigers in Pumiah, 236-238. 

TiliugA. river in Monghyr, ai, aa. 

Tillage, Monghyr — Rice cultivation, 90, 91 ,* 
other cereal crops, 91-93 ; opium cultiva- 
tion, etc., 93-99: fruit trees, 99, loa; hbres, 
xoa, 103 ; cultivated area and out-turn of 
crops, etc., 103-106 ; implements of, xo8 : 
Pumiah— Rice cultivation, 281-286 ; green 
crops, 286, 287 ; vegetables, 287, 288 ; 
tobacco, 288-290; jute, 290-293; cultivated 
area and out-turn of crops, 293-303 ; im- 
plements of, 309, 310. 


Tobacco cultivation in Monghyr, 144; in 
Pumiah. 288-290, 293. 

Towns in Monghyr, 60-74 1 In Pumiah, 256- 
268. 

Trade of Monghyr, 142-153 ; of Pumiah, 

371-385* 


V 

Vaccination in Monghyr, 204-207. 
Vagabond castes in Monghyr, 59. 

Varieties of rice.— 5 m Rice. 

Vegetables in Pumiah, 2^, 288, 293. 

Village institutions and officials in Monghyr, 
78-80 ; in Pumiah, 268-273. 

Villages, Number of, in Nfonghyr, 60. 
Village watch. Police, Rural. 

Vital sutistics, Monghyr, 197, 198; Pur- 
niah, 439. 


w 

Wages and prices in Monghyr, xo8-xx2 ; in 
Pumiah, 310-313. 

Weights and measures in Monghyr, 112 ; in 
^miah, 313-315. 

Wild animals — see Ferce Natune ; loss of 
life by— JM Deaths. 


z 

Zaminddrts in Monghyr, 115, xx6 ; in Pur- 
niah, 316, 317. 
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topics like the sanitary aspects 
of the District, its medical to- 
pography, endemic and epide- 
mic diseases. indigenous 
drugs. medical charities, 
meteorological data, etc. 

Details of the Volumes : 

Vol. 1 24 Parganas and Sun- 

darbans 

Vol. 2- Nadia and Jessore 
Vol. 3 Midnapur £t Hugh (in- 
cluding Howrah) 

Vol. 4 Bardwan. Bankura Er 
Birbhum 

Vol. 5 Dacca. Bakarganj. 

Faridpur £t Maiman- 
sinh 

Vol. 6 Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Tipperah. Hill Tipperah 
Vol. 7 Maldah. Rangpur Et 
Dinajpur 

Vol. 8 Rajshahi Et Bogra 
Vol. 9 Murshidabad Et Pabna 
Vol. 10 Darjiling, Jalpaiguri Et 
State of Kuch Behar 
Vol. 11 Patna 8- Saran 
Vol. 12 Gaya Et Shahabad 
Vol. 13 Tirhut 8 Champaran 
Vol. 14 Bhagalpur 8 the San- 
tal Parganas 

Vol. 15 Monghyr 8 Purniah 
Vol. 16 Hazaribagh 8 Lohar- 
daga 

Vol. 17 Singbhum District, 
Tributary States of 
Chutia Nagpur 8 Man- 
bhum 

Vol. 18 Cuttack 8 Balasor 
Vol. 19 Puri 8 Orissa Tributary 
States 

Vol. 20 Fisheries 8 Botany 
with General Index 



